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THE : OUTLOOK. 


HE past week in the Afghanistan affair has 

been one of sharp suspense and of many and 
conflicting reports, but the situation is practically 
unchanged. The Russian troops remain at the 
points they had 1eached when the English Govern- 
ment interfered. England has made certain de- 
mands upon kussia, the exact nature of which 
have not yet come to public knowledge ; and to 
give emphasis to these demands the Queen has 
issued a message calling out the militia and re- 
serves, and active preparations for war have been 
evident in many departments of the service. It 
seems to be the judgment of many cool-headed 
observers that these evidences of the imminence of 
hostilities afford the best ground for believing that 





an amicable — nt will be reached by the two 
governments. In spite of the harassing problems 
with which England finds herself surrounded, the 
Russians understand her enormous reserve power too 
well to lightly measure strength with her. The 
friendship of the Afghans, who are a brave, warlike, 
and daring people, the enthusiasm for English rule 
manifested all over India under the dread of Russian 
conquest, and the known ability of England to con- 
centrate her troops at a distant point in a very short 
time, will undoubtedly have their weight .with the 
Russian Government. If war is precipitated it will 
probably be in spite of the Tsar. 


Our readers will recollect that several months ago 
a body of French troops started for Lang-Son. In 
their march they came upon a body of Chinese forces 
commanded by an officer who subsequently declared 
that he had received no notification of a treaty of peace, 
and could not therefore allow the French to pass his 
post. An attempt to do so resulted in a severe 
repulse and a heavy loss to the French force. The 
French refused to listen to any explanation, demanded 
a great indemnity, withdrew their Minister from Pe- 
kin, and, without declaring war, bombarded two or 
three seaport fortifications and towns. A great deal of 
diplomatic discussion followed, and in the meantime, 
as it now appears, the Chinese have been collecting 
their forces and preparing for war. The result of 
these preparations appeared last week in a sudden 
and overwhelming attack on the French forces occu 
pying Lang-Son. Badly beaten, and wounded bim- 
self, General Negrier, the French commander, is 
now in full retreat, and has telegraphed for an ad- 
ditional 20,000 men. The effect of this intelligence 
upon Paris was easy to foresee. Crowds of angry 
men surrounded the neighborhood of the Chamber 
of Deputies last Monday, and when the Prime Min 
ister, M. Ferry, gave his account of the disaster in 
Tonquin, and asked for an additional credit of 
$40,000,000 for military operations in China, he was 
met with angry denunciations from all parts of the 
House ; the motion was practically defeated by a 
vote of 308 to 161, and this action of the Deputies 
was immediately followed by the resignation of M. 
Ferry and his entire Ministry. The new Ministry, 
whoever may lead it, will be pledged by the temper 
of the French people to the difficult and frightfully 
expensive undertaking of a campaign in China which 
shall retrieve the Sanetens of the last year. 


The situation in Denmark is very serious. The 
Folkething, or Lower House, has refused to vote the 
budget unless the King dismisses the reactionary 
Ministry Estrup. The King, with the sanction of 
the Ministry, proposes to levy taxes, and spend the 
money required to run the Government, without the 
consent of the Lower House. This, of course, would 
be to abolish the constitution and return to abso- 
lutism, pure and simple. What gives the Ministers 
the courage even to threaten such a revolution- 
ary measure is the fact that the Folkething will have 
no way of punishingthem. In case of impeachment 
they are sure of acquittal, because the supreme judi 
cial tribunal, the Rigsret, would have a majority of 
their own party. Nevertheless, there is one thing 
which they are afraid of, and that is public senti 
ment. The excitement at present runs so high in 
Copenhagen that none of the Ministers dare show 
themselves in public; and the King, it is said, las 
packed up al! his valuables and is ready to fly with 
his family at the first sign of ariot. Ata recent 
mass-meeting, in which the Government was vio 
lently denounced, the old and honored parliamentary 
leader Alberti said that he had only cast one vote in 
his life which he deeply regretted, and that was the 
vote he cast for Christian LX. as successor to the throne 
of Denmark. This declaration was received with 
a storm of applause. From all parts of the country 
come a‘chorus of bitter denunciation of the stupid 
and pig-headed King. The English Government, it 
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is reported, has volunteered its advice, urging him 
to abandon his untenable position, dismiss the Miuts- 
try, and return to constitutional methods. This 
counsel he is probably not wise enough to acccpt 
until it is too late. A telegram reports that Dis- 
marck is watching the development of events in Dea 
mark with much quiet interest. It is not imprev- 
able that, in case of disturbance, he may see his 
chance to seize the rest of Slesvig and perhaps a slice 
of Jutland. In the present state of European poi- 
itics there is no one who is strong enough to intor- 
fere with him if he has set his heart upon such an 
enterprise. 

The speck of war in Central America grows larve1 
General Barrios has been for several years endeavor 
ing to combine the five Central American States, 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica, in one confederacy ; not a bad idea 
for those States, but the essential part of his plan 
was that he should be at the head of the united 
government, and he is one of those unprincipled 
adventurers whom Central and South American 
politics and revolutions are perpetually throwing to 
the surface. His political schemes having failed, he 
has now taken the field at the head of a considerable 
army—estimated at fifteen thousand strong—and is 
marching on Guatemala to accomplish the first step 
of the union by force. It is suspected that the French, 
who do not want to see in the Nicaraguan Canal a 
rival to their Panama canal, are instigators of his 
movement. There would be small chance of its 
success if the Republics were to unite against hii ; 
but hitherto faction and jealousy have almost 
invariably prevented any real union among the 
Jentral American States for any purpose whatever ; 
and there is some danger that General Barrios may 
accomplish his designs by fighting or intriguing 
with the States in detail. The latest reports are, 
however, that Costa Rica, Salvador, and Nicaragua 
are all uniting in a vigorous resistance. Possibly 
Barrios’s attempt may thus indirectly acc»mplish a 
union of these States. The available vessels of the 
American navy have been sent to protect American 
interests in the field of war. 





The cause of the outbreak of half-breeds and In- 
dians under the leadership of Louis Riel in the Cana 
dian Northwest is the same as that of the rebellion 
of 1869, which was also led by Riel. When the 
Canadian Government bought from the Hudson Bay 
Company this Northwest Territory, it attempted to 
survey the land in square blocks, paying no attention 
to the custom of the half-breeds of occupying farms 
with a narrow river frontage and running far back. 
Bad blood and fighting followed ; Riel seized Winni- 
peg, and issued a Bill of Rights, in which the inhab 
itants of the the territory claimed the right to elect 
a legislature and regulate their own land laws and 
local affairs. The insurrection was soon put down, 
aud Riel was banished for five years. Returning after 
that period, he was elected to the Parliameut, and 
took his seat, but never served. The half-breeds ol 
Mavitoba were quieted by a grant of 240 acres each 
as compensation for disturbing the old frontage sys- 
tem. But now the surveyors are disturbing in the 
same way the half-breeds living further west, and 
there is a demand for ‘‘equalization of treatment.’ 
Several hundred men are in arms, and there have 
been three encounters with the mounted police and 
volunteers, in which the rebols have gained the day 
by superior numbers. The fighting was serious 
and many were killed aod wounded. Fort Carlton 
has been burned to prevent its falling into Riel’s 
hands. Troops are being hurried forward from To 
ronto, aud unless th» Indians generally aid the insur- 
rection, it will doubtless soon be subdued. 

General Grant testified last week, at his «wn re- 
quesi, to his connection with the now famous firm of 
Grant & Ward. His deposition, taken urder the 
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shadow of inevitable death, has all the solemnity of 
an ante-mortem statement. He paid a hundred thou- 
sand dollars into the concern, besides the hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars which he borrowed from 
Mr. Vanderbilt ; had no idea that there was any 
pretense that the concern had anything to do with 
Government contracts, and told Mr. Ward that, as he 
had been President of the United States, he did not 
think that it was suitable that his name shou!d be 
connected with such contracts, and he knew that there 
was no great profit in connection with them except 
by dishonest means. In fact, the firm never had a 
Government contract, but Mr. Ward sedulously pro- 
duced the reputation of having them, and on that 
reputation traded with men no wiser and much less 
scrupulous than General Grant. He knew nothing 
about the affairs of the concern—not even that he 
was regarded in the light of a general partner. He 
acted wholly on his faith in Mr. Ward, who by his 
plausible manner won the confidence of other men 
much better used to the ways of Wall Street advent- 
urers than the General. His testimony gives us one 
little glimpse into his methods and character which is 
so interesting that we quote it : 

‘‘T have never been in the habit of preserving private let- 
ters, and if I were to try I suppose I should make a poor 
record. My business in life has been such that somebody 
else has always taken care of letters that had to be saved, 
and the only way that I have now of preserving a letter that 
I wish to preserve until [ do something with it, is to put it 
in my side coat pocket or put it in the drawer where I write, 
and then when I want to look for a letter it is about the last 
one | find.” 


We do not believe that any American will believe 
that General Grant was at fault in the matter, except 
in reposing too much confidence in his fellow-man ; 
and this is so rare a fault that it approximates a vir- 
tue. The case, however, illustrates a truth which the 
business career of more than one minister has illus- 
trated: that ability in one calling in life not only does 
not indicate ability for a different calling, but may 
indicate the reverse. One element of the genius of 
General Grant, and one very important element in 
his military success, was the absolute confidence 
which he reposed in his subordinates ; but it brought 
great discredit upon his administration as President, 
and ruined him when he went into business. 





In putting the flag at half-mast and discharging 
the clerks of the Department of the Interior fora day 
last week because of the death of Jacob Thompson, 
who was Secretary of the Interior under Buchanan, 
Secretary Lamar followed a custom which in this 
case would have been better honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Mr. Thompson used his po- 
sition as a cabinet officer during the closing months 
of the Buchanan administration to destroy the gov- 
ernment of which he was a servant, and which he 
was bound by every consideration of honor to defend. 
When the Government decided to provision the garri- 
son at Fort Sumter, and the ‘Star of the West” 
was sent on its secret mission for that purpose, it was 
Mr. Thompson who telegraphed Beauregard to pre- 
pere for her coming, so that when she arrived she 
was received with a warning shot that compelled her 
to retire without accomplishing her mission. He did 
not resign his position till he had done all that trea- 
son could do in his office to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy; and when the war was drawing to 
its close, and all hope of victory by fair means 
in the field was substantially over for the 
South, he, anticipating the modern dynamiter 
by about twenty years from a safe refuge in 
Canada, directed operations of emissaries sent out to 
set fire to Northern cities remote from the field of war 
and the contending armies. Of these exploits he 
boasted ; whether he attempted also to introduce 
pestilence into the North by the importation of pesti- 
lent-laden rags ix, we believe, matter of dispute. 
Such is not the sort of man whom the Republic de- 
lights to honor, or whom the South can wish to have 
thrust forward at this day as a representative of 
either its spirit or its methods. No paper in the 
North has been more emphatic than The Christian 
Union in urging upon its readers the truth that the 
war is over, and that to revive its bitter memories is 
not the part of peacemakers or patriots. We believe 
that men could honestly doubt whether their supreme 
allegiance was due to the Nation or the State, 
and could honorably give it to the State, as Gen- 
eral Lee did, without being guilty of moral treason. 
But there is neither justification nor palliation for the 
few men—happily few—who regarded themselves 
absolved from all allegiance to honor by their alle- 
giance to slavery, and who remained in positions of 





trust and confidence in their government only that 
they might impede its action and help to destroy its 
life. Such men dishonored their State and their 
section by their moral infidelity to the trust reposed 
in them, and they should be suffered to be forgotten 
without any official act to revive the memory of their 
shame. 


On the first of July next the postal rates through- 
out the country will be modified, under a recent act 
of Congress, in three important particulars: The 
postage on letters will be two cents an ounce, instead 
of two cents a half-ounce ; or, in other words, the 
present two-cent stamp will carry double the amount 
of matter which it covers at present; there will be a 
reduction of fifty per cent. in postal rates on news- 
papers sent to regular subscribers, and all sample 
copies sent out by publishers; and on and after 
that date all cities with a population of more than 
4,000 are authorized to create a special ten-cent stamp 
delivery service, the object of which will be unusual 
dispatch in carrying letters to their destination. 
These modifications of the present system were rec- 
ommended by the Postmaster-General in his last 
annual report, and are all in the direction of public 
convenience. The special dispatch system is an ex- 
periment, but its success may be safely predicted, 
since the demand is great for expedition of letters in 
every city of considerable size, and the public are 
willing to pay the few additional cents for the sake 
of time gained. A more expeditious delivery in- 
volves the organization of a special corps of carriers, 
whose work will be confined to the delivery of let- 
ters bearing the ten-cent stamp. 

Comptroller Chapin, of this State, in an extended 
report on taxation proposes to convert the present 
school fund of the State into cash and apply the 
proceeds to the reduction of taxation, and to depend 
on methods to be devisedin the future for the 
necessary contribution by the State in aid of common- 
school education in the counties and districts. He 
argues that it is unwise to tax the people for govern- 
ment expenses while they possess an unexpended 
fund which brings in an income of only three to three 
and a half per cent.; that during the next eight years 
taxation can be reduced $20,000,000 without injury 
to the administration of the government—an average 
of two anda half millions a year—this conversion 
of the school fund being involved in the proposed 
reduction ; that at the end of that time the entire 
State debt will be paid, and the State will be 
in a better condition to develop new methods of 
raising taxes for school and all other purposes. 
We confess frankly that we should better like his 
plan—which involves an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—if he at least indicated some method of 
continuing to raise the necessary school funds before 
sweeping away the present school capital. The 
Empire Siate certainly cannot afford to impoverish 
or weaken her schools. 

The Chicago ‘‘ Advance”’ contains an article from 
the pen of Miss Willard on the temperance outlook 
which is encouraging to those who, like ourselves, 
have more faith in education that in legal prohibi- 
tions. According to this article, the States of Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Kansas, 
Michigan, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Maine have all passed laws pro- 
viding for instruction in physiology in the public 
schools, with special reference to the effect of alco- 
holic liquors on the human frame ; and there is more 
or less prospect of similar legislation in the States of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and some 
others. Local option laws giving the opportunity 
for prohibition to the towns or counties have also 
been adopted by the States of Alabama and Oregon ; 
such a law already exists in the States of New York 
and Massachusetts, and we know not what others. 
This record shows what the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union can do when it works outside of 
party politics, and can thus secure the co-operation 
of the good people of all parties, and indicates the 
methods which promise the best results and the least 
reaction. It is to be added that Kansas has strength- 
ened her prohibitory law, and the Court in Iowa has 
held that her prohibitory law is constitutional. Ore- 
gon has adopted a bill submitting a constitutional 
prohibition to the people, and Miss Willard expects 
the same from the Tennessee Legislature. 





A correspondent gives in another column his ac- 
count of the Manatee County murder in Florida, 





heretofore referred to in our columns. His account 
and that given by Governor Perry differ in some par 
ticulars, but not in the essential facts, which are that 
a brutal murder has been committed, for which there 
is no palliation or excuse, still less justification ; and 
that the authorities, supported by the people, are 
straining every nerve to bring the perpetrators of the 
crime to punishment. How far political causes led 
to the murder is a matter of dispute ; it is not, as we 
understand it, denied by Governor Perry that poli 
tics had something to do with it, nor denied by Mr. 
Case that the causes which led to it were partly per- 
sonal. How far political and how far personal con- 
siderations incited to it we do not think can be deter- 
mined by ‘‘trial by newspaper.’ Brutal murders 
occur in every part of the country, and the commu- 
nity is not held responsible for their occurrence 
unless it shows an apathy on the subject, and allows 
the criminals to escape without any vigorous attempt 
to bring them to trial. This is not the case in 
Florida. If any of our readers, either North or 
South, suppose that there are not some barbaric tend- 
encies left in the Southern States, they seem to us 
to have read history to very little purpose. The 
South is suffering to-day from three barbarizing 
influences, either one of which would be sufficient to 
produce very injurious results on the community. 
First, slavery, which was essentially barbaric and 
tended to barbarize; second, war, which always 
leaves a track of violence wherever it goes; and 
third, the carpet-baggers, many of whom were un- 
scrupulous, and did not hesitate to stir up passion 
and prejudice whenever they thought they could gain 
their ends by so doing. The only questions for us 
are whether this barbarism is in the way of being 
compelled to give place to civilization ; and what we, 
North or South, can do to accelerate the victory of 
light over darkness. And we think it very clear, 
from Mr. Case’s account, that civilization has already 
the upper hand in Florida; and equally clear that 
the thing for us in the North to do to strengthen 
civilization is to extend to those who are endeavoring 
to punish assassination our heartiest sympathies, and 
the best way to weaken it is to include those who are 
endeavoring to bring the criminals to punishment in 
the same condemnation with the criminals them- 
selves, by charging the murder upon the South or 
upon the Democratic party. 





Mr. Henry Irving retires from this country with 
honors which have rarely been conferred upon any 
actor or stage manager, and are, in our judgment, the 
legitimate reward of the honor which he has conferred 
upon the dramatic art and the service he has ren- 
dered in its elevation. On March 30th, by invitation 
of the Harvard Shakespeare Society, he lectured upon 
the methods of his art in Sanders’s Theater, Cam- 
bridge—the first instance, we rather think, in which 
a New England college has accorded to an actor such 
a recognition of the legitimacy of his art. On April 
8th a public dinner is to be given him at Delmonico’s, 
by invitation of more than a hundred leading citi- 
zens, representatives of various professions, in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, ete. Among 
those who join in this testimonial to Mr. Irving, as 
an actor and ‘‘an earnest reformer of the stage,” are 
Senator Evarts, George William Curtis, Secretary of 
State Bayard, Judge Noah Davis, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. We submit to the clergy that such an event 
as this deserves and demands their serious and con- 
scientious ‘consideration. Either the drama is irre- 
deemable, and such a testimonial indicates moral 
degeneracy and the growth of worldliness, and should 
be vigorously rebuked and resisted; or else the 
drama is redeemable, and this testimonial indicates 
moral development, and is a hopeful sign of the 
eventual recovery of the dramatic art to legitimate 
recreation and a noble culture, in which case it 
should be warmly welcomed. Our readers do not 
need to be told that we regard it in the latter light. 
At all events, the theater stands unquestionably iu 
important relations to the moral life of the com- 
munity ; and the growing approbation of it in its 
best forms, by the best men, is a moral indication of 
such significance that the one thing the church has 
no right to do is to keep silence respecting it. 





The clergy of Portland, Me., have united in a 
request to the local press of that city to suppress the 
details of the criminal reports ; the request is made 
at the suggestion of the Woman’s Christian Union, 
and is joined in by that body. This is a wise move- 
ment, and is capable of indefinite extension. It 
would be well worth imitating by the clergy of every 
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town where the local papers are in the habit of feed- 
ing their readers on such reports; and they might 
profitably add a request to the members of their 
respective congregations, and to the community gen- 
erally, not to buy the papers which contain such 
matter. Open sewers are a disgrace to any commu- 
nity which permits, still more to any community 
which encourages, them. 


Jacob Thompson, Buchanan’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, died at Memphis March 24..—-The Niagara 
Falls bill has been passed by a large majority in the 
New York Assembly.—Congressman 8. S. Cox has 
been nominated an confirmed United States Minis- 
ter to Turkey.——The Music Hall and St. Louis 
Catholic Church vt Buffalo were burned on the night 
of March 25.——President Barrios has marched on 
San Salvador with 20,000 troops.——The manage- 
ment of funeral ceremonies at Greenwood Cemetery 
is to be made the subject of legislative inveetiga- 
tion. ——An anti-Jewish riot occurred in Vienna 
on the 26th ult.——A case of alleged kidnaping 
of an American citizen who years ago deserted 
from the British army is to be investigated by the 
State Department. The New York Legislature pro- 
poses to investigate the Tontine insurance system. —— 
The Senate is expected to adjourn April 2.——The 
last British detatchment evacuated Korti Friday. The 
Kassala garrison still holds out.——Fighting has 
begun in Central America.——Quiet has been re- 
stored at Panama.——Eleven miners were killed by 
an explosion in the Indian Territory.——Miss Becky 
Jones, who has been imprisoned 311 days in Ludlow 
Street Jail for refusing to testify in the Hamersiey 
case, has been released.——Mr. F. 5. Winston, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly in Florida on the 28th ult.——The English 
University boat-race was easily won by Oxford.—— 
A rumor that Osman Digna wishes to surrender is 
unconfirmed. General Graham’s forces have made 
little progress.——The bill changing the time of 
elections in New York City from the Fall to the 
Spring has been defeated in the State Legislature. 











WITHOUT GOD, WITHOUT HOPE. 


N the April number of the ‘‘ North American” 

Robert Buchanan sketches with delightful vigor a 

type of modern unbelief in a portrait of Colonel In- 
gersoll, not very flattering, but very true : 


‘For my own part I should prefer even to accept hell 
with John Calvin, rather than to eat cakes, drink ale, and 
munch hot ginger with Colonel Irgersoll. He is the boy in 
the gallery, cracking nuts and making precocious comments 
during the performance of the tragedy of life ; blind to the 
splendor of the scenery, deaf to the beauty of the dialogue, 
indifferent to the pathetic or tragic solicitations of the 
players ; seeing in Christ or Buddha or Jehovah only a lead- 
ing man spouting platitudes, and indifferently dressed for 
the part he is playing. A great mythus is to him a great 
‘lie,’ nothing more ; a great poetic theology is only an inven- 
tion of thearch-enemy. Hugely does he erjoy the joke of the 
garden of Eden or the tree of Iggdrassil ; clearly does he 
perceive, having hung round the stage door of the world, 
that the goddesses are only ballet girls, exhibiting their 
nudity for so muchanight. To him Eschylus has noterror, 
Sophocles no charm, the author of the Book of Job no 
pathos ; everything is leather and prunella, except the per- 
formance of Harlequin.’’ 

With this sort of skepticism we have no sympathy, 
and for it no arguments. It is impervious to consid- 
erations of either truth or beauty ; to offer it reasons 
is to violate Christ’s injunction not to waste pearls. 
It wallows, and is content ; and we turn from it for 
companionship to something more congenial, and for 
labor to something more profitable. But all skepti- 
cism, all atheism even, is not of this jaunty descrip- 
tion. It mournsa lost God. To it the Great Friend 
is dead, and it weeps and cannot be comforted. For 
such only a singularly Christless heart can fail to 
feel profoundest pity. The disciples of Colonel In- 
gersoll are comparatively few ; the disciples of George 
Eliot many. Such is the writer of the following letter, 
whose cry is like that of a drowning man out of the 
darkness, as he is borne away by a merciless torrent : 

I have noticed through The Christian Union how patiently 
and clearly you answer the questions addressed to you; 
and for a long while, four or five years, I have wanted to 
ask for your assistance, but | disliked to trouble you, and 
then again I am not sure if I can explain what my trouble 
is. But I have come to the conclusion that, as you so 
generously (at great cost, I am sure) ussist others, I will ask 
you to help me, and if you cannot, then I do not think any 
human being can, and I am in a living death, and it seems 
unendurable any longer. 

I am not sure there is a God, and although the creation is 
wonderful 1 seem incapable of connecting it with a Maker. 
I am living and feeling as if I am my own care-taker, and 
feel as responsible as if all things in connection with my 





own life depended upon myself, and it is sucha burden 
that life is just another name for a prison. I am bound 
and fettered, and cannot accept the friendship of good 
people—though I am a moral woman and have dear friend- 
ship given to me—because there is such a barrier between 
us, and I am like a stranger in a foreign country when I am 
at any prayer-imeetings, etc. I am literally ‘ without God 
and without hope in the world ;”’ no better, and perhaps 
worse, than the heathen. 

I became connected with a church fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, but cannot even declare a belief ina Supreme Being, 
much less come into communion with him. I cry night and 
day for help, but never am able to let go of self. I am con- 
demned, but I desire above all things to trust in a God and 
worship him as others do, though I sometimes thiok it is 
only to get relief, and not because I am anxious to please 
and serve him. I never knew thetimethat I really believed 
in God, and God is only a name to me. Though | am famil- 
iar with the New Testament, yet it is only as a tale or myth 
to me. 

To accept the friendship of those I long for would seem 
like stealing. 1 have nothing real to offerin return. At 
the advice of friends I repeat over some words morving 
and night, but cannot believe there is some One to hear and 
answer; I only hope there may be. ‘‘ If ye will not believe, 
neither shall ye be established.’? Am I willingly choosing 
not to believe, do you think? or can I believe? Am TI want- 
ing to know God in an impossible way? I want to know 
that I believe. St. Paul says, ‘‘I know in whom I have be- 
Heved ;’’ why cannot I say that too? All Christians do. 

This experience is not uncommon, though not com- 
monly confessed. We print it ina hope that what may 
be help to one may also be help to others; nay! in 
the stronger hope that even the letter may be a help 
to others in like stress and sorrow. 

You have already learned two lessons, invaluable 
lessons. You have learned that no belief in God can 
serve in lieu of faith in God; that an opinion that 
there is a God is very different from a living, 
personal fellowship and friendship with Him. You 
have gotten your unbelief out of its hiding-place, 
dragged it to the light, looked it in the face, seen 
what hideous, horrid thing it is. This is a gain; a 
great gaiu. Truth is always better than falsehood ; 
though the falsehood be an anodyne and deaden pain. 
The community is full of folk who think they be- 
lieve, but do not believe at all. In getting rid of this 
self-deception, and in seeing clearly what your beliefs 
amount to, and what your non-beliefs, you have made 
amoral advance. It is better to be a self-confessed 
atheist than to be an atheist and not know it. And 
you have learned, too, what a burden this no-belief 
is. People talk glibly about the burden which creeds 
lay upon the human soul ; but there is no form of 
hyper-Calvinism which ever laid on human soul a 
burden so hard for a true soul to bear as this no-creed 
of atheism : ‘‘ I am my own care-taker, and feel as 
responsible as if all things in connection with my 
own life depended upon myself,and it is such a burden 
that life is just another name for a prison.” This 
No-God rolls the burden of the universe upon human 
shoulders. It not only leaves us no object of worship 
higher than ourselves ; it not only substitutes self- 
esteem for reverence, and self-love for consecration ; 
it not only denies all standard of life without our- 
selves and all moral law exeept that which with much 
and painful strain we evolve from our own experi- 
ence: it orphans us, and leaves us without either 
an inspiring ancestry or ahopeful future. The world 
sits widowed, with no hope except to turn to ashes on 
its own funeral pyre. Mr. Myers, in his essay on 
George Eliot, quoted by Mr. Hutton in the last ‘* Con- 
temporary,” exhibits in her the same experience. It 
is that of every earnest soul denied or denying itself 
fellowship with God. ‘‘ Il rememl er,” says he, ‘‘ how 
I walked with her once in the Fellows’ garden of 
Trinity, on an evening of rainy May, and she, stirred 
somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text 
the three words which have been used so often as the 
inspiling trumpet-calls of men, the words God, In- 
mortality, Duty, pronounced with terrible earnest- 
ness how inconceivable was the /i7's¢, how unbeliey- 
able was the second, and yet how peremptory and 
absolute the third. Never, perhaps, had sterner 
accents affirmed the sovereignity of impersonal and 
unrecompensing law. I listened, and night fell ; her 
grave, majestic countenance turned towards me, 
like a sybil’s, in the gloom ; it was as though she with- 
drew from my grasp, one by one, the two scrolls of 
promise, and left me the third scroll only, awful with 
inevitable fate.” Mr. Ingersoll may dance his war- 
dance on all three scrolls, and be comfortable—for a 
time. But no one can hold fast to Duty, and let go 
of God and immortality, and be at peace. No one 
ever has or ever can. 

You have learned two lessons, then, and learned 
them well—lessons that some happier by temperament 
and training than you are have never learned : that 
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you have unbelief, and what that unbelief is. Now 
learn one lesson more ; a simple lesson, but a very 
important one, yet not hard to learn. What you 
think about this, or anything else, is not a matter of 
great concern. 
of transcendent importance ; but your thinking there 
is one will not make him, and your thinking there is 
none will not destroy him. Some quarter of a cent- 
ury ago a cranky lecturer made a brief stir in New 
York City by undertaking to demonstrate that New- 
ton was mistaken, and there was no law of gravita- 
tion. If he could have abolished gravitation we 
should have all been in a bad way ; but the law went 
right on as before, and only the lecturer disappeared. 
Even to yourself what you think is not a matter of 
prime importance. A child in delirium may push 
away his father, and for the time be wretched, for 
the time even make a father’s nursing impossible ; 
but the father is still a father, and still a care-taker, 
and ministers through others till the delirium passes, 
and he is recognized again. What you are and what 
you do is more important than what you think. The 
problems of life are more important than the 
problems of mind. 

Three centuries ago you would have been excom. 
municated for your unbelief; society wonld have 
cast you out ; friends would have closed their doors 
upon you ; the church would have pounced upon you 
and borne you to the inquisition; it would have 
stretched you upon the rack and tortured you; all 
because you did not, could not, believe as it believed. 
Barbaric, was it not? Hateful sixteenth century, 
whose like we shall never see again! Yet, really, 
my dear madam, you are doing tc-day to yourself 
just what the church would have done three centu- 
ries ago. You are excommunicating yourself ; saut- 
ting yourself off from your friends ; putting yourself 
on the rack ; inflicting torture on yourself ; and for 
what ? Because you do not and can not think aright. 
You are your own inquisition. You do yourself a 
wrong and your friends a wrong. No friend is worthy 
of the name who would shut you out of her sympa- 
thies because you are in this great darkness. Why 
should you do, then, the wrong of shutting yourself 
out ? The hoodlum infidel who pelts all old beliefs 
with stones, and cries after it, Go up, thou baldhead ! 
shuts himself outfrom the sympathies and compan- 
ionships of gentlemen, not because he is an unbeliever, 
but because he is an assailant of the beliefs of others, 
The sneerer at faith 1s mankind’s worst enemy. But 
true sorrow unlocks all hearts ; and there is no sor- 
row like your sorrow. She who most needs friend- 
ship most deserves it. 

To be and to do right—this is more important than 
to think right. Our counsel to you is to drop from 
your mind the problem whether there is a God, and 
give your mind to the problem how you can be the 
best and most helpful woman to your little world. 
Right doing and right being are the highway to right 
thinking. ‘‘The path of the just man shineth more 
and more to the perfect day.” Live for others ; for- 
get yourself ; let God take care of himself; let God 
take care of the universe; cancel the decree of ex- 
communication you have issued against yourself; 
burn down the inquisition in which you have im- 
prisoned yourself ; and by /ife find the way to light. 
There is no short cut ; no quick and easy remedy for 
your doubtings. You must find your own path to 
the light ; but you will find it, not by studying the 
problem which perplexes you, but by taking up the 
duty which lies nearest to you; not by shutting 
yourself out from human sympathy, but by welcom- 
ing it and living in it, and giving it to others who 
have not yet even learned as much as you have 
learned in life’s hard school. 


“MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN 
TO RECEIVE.” 

NDERNEATH this tender saying there is 

hidden, as is always the case with proverbs 
of the wise, and especially with the sayings of Jesus, 
a stern and unchangeable law. Truth is beautiful 
for its own sake, and the noble soul will follow it for 
its beauty ; but it is also monarch of the universe ; 
and all nature hunts down a lie. It is impossible 
for any man to have a real sense of honor who 
feels no motive to it except a consciousness that he 
will be an object of contempt if he lacks it; and yet 
the man who has no sense of honor will infallibly 
become anjobject of contempt. So, under this 


sentence—the loveliest aphorism in literature—there 
lies the inflexible law of nature that no man can 
permanently receive who does not give, and that 
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those who are to receive largely must be able wal 
willing to give very much more largely than those 
who receive but little. In every well-organized 
society—and that is as much as to say, in every 
society constituted so as to produce genuine happi- 
ness toany large class—it is the rule that all kinds of 
happiness can be obtained only by giving more than 
an equivalent to others, and that those who most 
rapidly acquire the good things of life are those who 
confer larger benefits on others, in proportion to 
what they receive themselves, than do the rest of 
mankind. 

This will seem very strange to most persons, when 
first stated. The truth of this statement, as appli- 
cable to wealth, in the ordinary sense, is generally 
disbelieved. It is notorious that but few of our 
wealthy men are at all generous by nature, and that 
grace has done but little for them in this direction. 
It is an accepted proverb that the poor are far more 
generous than the rich. How then can it be true 
that our great capitalists have gained or kept their 
wealth by giving more than they received’ Yeta 
little reflection will show how transparently this law 
works out its results in these cases. 

Take the case of an unskilled mechanic earning a 
dollar a day. The work which he does is such as 
almost any one else could do, without tools or expe- 
rience, by the expenditure of less than half as much 
more time. In other words, his day’s work will not, 
at the most, save the average man more than a day 
andahalf. If, therefore, his employer and the whole 
world together can make a dollar and a half out 
of the dollar which he receives, he is thought to have 
done very well. Now look at the skilled mechanic, 
who uses good tools deftly, and earns three dollars a 
day. Let the unskilled man take his place, with no 
tools, and he cannot do the same work as well in ten 
days. The three-dollar man therefore does ten 
dollars’ worth of work for the world. Now pass to 
the man who is able to c.mbine the capital, skill, 
sound judgment, and labor necessary to build and 
run a railroad from New York to San Francisco. He 
charges $100 for the trip. Let the ordinary laborer 
make his own way across the continent without help. 
It will take him at least one hundred days’ hard, un- 
ctrasing work, simply to walk. Then he must work 
at least three hundred days before starting, to save 
enough to provide for his food, ciothing, and lodging 
on the way ; for he must not be allowed anything as 
the result of begging on the road. So even a very 
poor man receives from the railroad owner more than 
three times as much clear profit as the total amount 
paid to the railroad. But this is only a small part 
of the case. More than nine-tenths of the railroad 
fare goes in expenses of one kind or other. The 
stockholder wouid make an enormous profit if he 
could be sure of a dividend equal to one-tenth of the 
gross earnings, in addition to the usual interest on 
the cost of the road. The poorest class of railroad 
travelers, therefore, receive at least thirty times as 
much benefit from the railroad as do its owners. The 
average value of the time of railroad travelers, how- 
ever, is not less than five dollars aday. Upon the aver- 
age, therefore, the owners of the great railroads 
confer at least 150 times as much benefit upon the 
traveling public as they reserve for themselves. 

Similar laws govern all classes of men who grow 
rich by commerce, crade, or manufactures. They are 
not entitled to any credit for this. They scarcely 
ever intend it or even think of it. The laws of na- 
ture compel them to be generous in their acts, how- 
ever mean and seliish they may be in spirit. 

Now look at the vast mass of the poor. What 
makes them poor?’ Is it merely the want of money ? 
On the contrary, the immense majority of them 
would sink back into poverty very soon if the wealth 
of the world were divided equally to-morrow. They 
are poor, simply because they do not know how to 
add largely to the wealth of others. The destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty of wealth-producing 
ideas. It would be impossible for any man long to 
remain poor, if he had the ability and opportunity 
to add $100 a day to the wealth of the world. If 
you want to give real help to the poor, teach them 
how to make others rich. That lesson once learned, 
their own prosperity is a mere question of time, and 
a very short time too. 

This, then, is thelaw. It is the law of wealth, as 
truly as it is the law of. friendship, of love, and of 
nappiness. ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given to you.” 
‘* He that hath friends must show himself friendly.” 
‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” Itis a law as stern and 
imexorable as the movement of the tides. Like the 
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ocean, when sweeping in with the tides, you may 
resist its movement at every point in detail, while 
you are swept away by the force of the whole. 
Stand on the shore, when the tide is coming in. 
You can resist and turn aside the movement of every 
single drop of water with the smallest needle. Even 
a blade of grass, turned edgewise to the roaring 
ocean, will compel the water to change its course. 
But the strongest man will be carried away by the 
tide, even while he holds the blade of grass in his 
hand. So it is with these spiritual laws. They are 
broken, with apparent impunity, by every human 
being, at almost every moment; and yet they sweep 
away all resistance, in the general result of life, as 
completely as do the tides. 

But what is the Gospel? Christ came, not to make 
law, not to declare it, not to abolish it. His mission 
was to bring the souls of men into harmony with the 
unchangeable law which already existed. Instead of 
having men look outwardly for a code of laws to 
govern them, he sought to inspire them with a law 
from within. Take a little boat, and try to row 
against a tide moving ten miles an hour. That is 
living under the law. Now turn the boat, and row 
with the tide. That is living bythe Gospel. ‘‘ Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” says Emerson. We are 
hicthed to this little planet ; and that is hitched to 
the sun. Without the slightest effort on our part, 
without a single jaror conscious movement, we sweep 
over 400,000 miles a day and revolve on the earth’s 
axis at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour. 

How natural, how beautiful, how sweet is life, 
when we are once inspired with this essence of the 
Gospel! The hod-carrier might have all the joy of a 
missionary, if he only would. Is he not helping to 
build a home in which hundreds of little children 
shall yet play and sing, in which wives shall prepare 
comfort for husbands, and mothers make the hearts 
of children glad’ Look at the little child, with its 
face pressed against the window, on Christmas Eve, 
protected from the storm without, and eagerly wait- 
ingfor papa. To whom does it owe its enjoyment of 
that moment, if not to the poor hod-carrier, the 
brick-layer, the carpenter, the sash-maker, and the 
glazier? Poor fellows ! they are indeed to be pitied, 
because most of them never thought of the happi- 
ness which they were giving to others, or, at most, 
thought only of the happiness which their wages 
would bring to their own homes. 

Why is it that most good men feel so much happier 
when coming home from their work than in going 
to it? Not because they come home to be idle ; for 
in multitudes of cases they work quite as hard at 
home, after a little rest, as they did at the shop. 
But going home is going toward work which we con- 
sciously do for the sake of others, and which goes 
directly to their benefit. 

Who, as a class, are the happiest of the human 
race’ Beyond doubt, young mothers. And when 
are they most especially happy? When the baby is 
stilla baby. How unwillingly do most mothers admit 
to themselves the fact that the baey has’grown to be a 
boy, and must have his haircut short! Yet look at 
that little, helpless, almost unconscious creature, a 
very young baby, and ask whether it does or can give 
anything to its mother. Yet how indignant she will 
be if you put that question to her! She will clasp 
baby to her breast, and tell you that it gives her more 
than all the world besides. And so it does; for it 
writes the law of love upon her heart, and makes 
her not only believe, but know, that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

If this is not true, why should not we advise every 
girl to marry the man who loves her best, without 
regard to whether she loves him or ever can love him ? 
Yet do not we all know that happiness in marriage 
depends far more upon loving than upon being loved, 
and that, if a woman must choose between a man 
who will love her intensely, but whom she can never 
love much, and another who will love her only mod- 
erately, but whom she can love intensely, she had a 
thousand times better choose the latter? Not but 
that it is good to be loved ; but all that is absolutely 
necessary in that direction is that we should receive 
enough love to enable our own love to live and grow 
to its highest development. Love from one whom 
we hate, and can never help hating, is utterly disgust- 
ing. Beauty can be very amiable toward Beast, 
until Beast professes love—and then poor Beast is 
beastly indeed ! 

The teaching of the Gospel, then, aims to bring us 
into perfect accord with this great and beneficent 
law. The law itself you cannot escape. You must 
part with at least as much as you receive, and with 








much more, if you are to receive largely. Will you 
submit sullenly to this law, or will you accept it gladly, 
delight in it, and give with enthusiasm and joy? If 
you merely submit because you cannot help it, you 
are under the yoke of the law ; if you willingly make 
this the rule of your life, you are under the Gospel. 

Under the inspiration of Christ we swim with the 
tide, we are borne buoyantly along with the great cur- 
rent of the universe. Then weare free from the law ; 
we never feel it ; we hardly know that it exists. Then, 
for the first time, we know the blessedness promised ; 
for the blessing is not promised to those who 
simply submit to have-things taken from them. 
Give, and with your whole heart ; and then you will 
know that it is far more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

THE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP BILL. 

E have received a letter from a correspond- 

ent in Kansas, who, from the Radical, not 
the Roman Catholic, point of view makes prob- 
ably as strong a showing as can be made for the mis- 
called Freedom of Worship bill now befo‘e the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. We had marked 
it for insertion, but an unusual pressure in our 
columns crowds it out. His argument is, in brief, 
that men who have committed crime do not for- 
feit the right to moral development, that it is not 
the function of the State to furnish moral develop- 
ment, and that therefore the only thing the State 
can do is to let in the churches to do what they can, 
inside prison walls as outside, for the reformation of 
offenders. 

In our judgment, our correspondent is about half 
a century behind the times: The notion that govern- 
ment is a necessary evil, and that its sole function 
is to protect its members from unlawful interference 
with their rights, belongs to the last half century. 
Democracy has practically abandoned it, and, what- 
ever our correspondent may thiuk of the abandon- 
ment, there is not the slightest likelihood that it will 
be taken up again. The earliest governments are 
military ; they are organized for protection from 
foreign foes, or for aggression upon them, and are 
therefore necessarily despotisms. The next govern- 
ments are police; they are organized for the pro- 
tection of the individual from his neighbors, and 
recognize no further function in themselves. But 
we have long passed beyond that stage in develop- 
ment to one in which government is practically 
recognized as an industrial corporation, organized 
to do for the community, by community action, 
whatever it can do better in that way than in 
any other. The work of the first government 
is paternal ; that of the second, protection; that 
of the third, co-operation. The democracy of to- 
day does a hundred things that have either no re- 
lation at all, or only a very remote one, to pro- 
tection of the individual from invasion of his rights. 
It carries letters and packages; it establishes 
museums and libraries ; it maintains parks, and music 
in them ; it builds and carries on telegraph sys- 
tems; it determines the size, height, structure, of 
houses ; it cleans not only public streets, but 
private yards and cellars ; it endows and maintains 
a magnificent system of education ; it fixes hours of 
labor ; it interferes to prevent the employment of 
children, and toregulate the employment of women ; 
it organizes and maintains an elaborate national 
banking system ; it builds and sustains penitentiaries 
and reformatories and houses of refuge, the object of 
which, as indicated by their titles, is not primarily to 
punish, but to make penitent, to reform, to furnish 
refuge from temptation. Our correspondentymay 
think that this is all wrong. He may wish tostem this 
current and carry us back to Jeffersonian Democracy, 
to the time before the public school system had 
become a National fact, and when it was held a 
question whether the Government or private enter 
prise should carry the mails. But he cannot assume, 
as the American idea or the Democratic idea, that 
individualism isthe end of society, and that govern- 
meut is a necessary evil, and test the pending 
Freedom of Worship bill by that assumption. 

If he had read The Christian Union with care he 
would have seen that we have put our antagonism to 
this bill on the broad ground that it is the business 
of the State to reform its criminal population. We 
hold not only that this is its duty, but that this is its 
sole duty, toward them. Justice it cannot mete out 
to them. It has not the necessary knowledge; it is 





not within the function of man to mete out justice to 
his fellow-man. It is estimated that one out of every 
seventy-five in the United States belong to the crim- 
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inal class. It is the business of government to drain 
this swamp, and this it can do only by remedial, 
never by punitive, measures. The children in the 
House of Refuge are incipient criminals. Their parents, 
in so far as they have any, have been unable 
to keep them mora!. The church of their choice, in 
so far as they have any, has equally failed. It is not 
the duty of nor even the right of the State to turn 
them over to the inefficient parent and the inefficient. 
church to try the experiment again. Still less is it 
the duty or even the right of the State to shut them 
up in a pen, and then turn in the representatives of 
rival sects to quarrel over them, and set them to 
quarreling among themselves. It may not thus 
shirk its duty to its own. It must become parent 
to the parentless, and provide so much of instruc. 
tion as is necessary to turn them away from the 
crimipal courses on which they have entered, and to 
fit them for honest and honorable members of the 
commonwealth. Even assuming that our only duty to 
the children of criminal parentage is to protect our- 
selves from them, this right might be claimed for the 
community. But we put it on no such low ground as 
that. The community owes to them care and keep 
ing, and its duty to protect them against themselves 
enforces its right to do whatever it sees and judges 
best to protect itself against them. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

VERY near friend of the President, in the course 
A of a long talk with the writer the other day, ex- 
plained some features of the present situation which can- 
not fail to be interesting. They throw light on the feel- 
ings which prompt the President and his advisers in the 
path they have laid out. Mr. Cleveland has deliberately 
made up his mind that he will be obliged to break with 
a portion of his party. He was eatisfied, during the 
campaign and after, that he never would have been 
elected if he depended solely on Democratic votes to ac- 
complish it. During his service as Governor he studied 
politics carefully, with such men as Secretary Manning, 
As-istant Secretaries Fairchild, McCune, Apgar, Whitney, 
and a coterie of ambitious young politicians who sur 
rounded him in Albany. They are convinced that it is 
possible to attract to the party organization a considera 
ble portion of the intelligent section of the Republicans, 
who, for various reasons, have for years manifested a 
growing uneasiness, which last Fall ended in their open 
support of the Democratic ticket. 

So long as the great mass of the best people in the 
North remained steadfast to the Republicans, Cleveland 
and his associates believed they were unconquerable. 
The break once made, it is his hope to increase it, thus 
uniting in both sections those who want an economical 
administration, conducted in a plain, simple way, hon- 
estly, and with a return to the idea that the less govern- 
ment we have the better. The President understands 
that it will involve the alienation of a section of his ad 
herents. Among them he reckons the disreputable gang 
who for a long time have controlled New York City, 
and the uneasy contingent of our Irish-American citizens 
who. almost to a man, went over to the Blaine ranks. 
He considers any party stronger without than with them. 
The course of action that drives them away he hopes to 
see draw to his aid more than an equivalent number of 
what we call Independents. Theirranks, Mr. Clevefand 
thinks, will be largely swelled when the North is satisfied 
that Democracy does not mean reaction or Southern 
domination. Whether he calculates right in trusting 
that this policy will result in as many accessions as de- 
sertions is something to be seen. 

With these views, merely outlined above, he has begun. 
The reception his acts meet convince him that his plan 
is founded on sound principles. It would astonish you, 
Mr. Editor, tosee, amid the din and confusion which the 
partisan papers and disappointed office-seekers raise, the 
substantial proofs of approval from the sober people, the 
country over, which daily come to the White House. 
From present indications—and the Republican leaders 
do not attempt among themselves to conceal the fact—the 
country is more than satisfied at the way the President 
starts out. In the approaching Fall elections in Ohio, 
upon which binge the choice of Senator Sherman’s suc- 
cessor, the Republicans are apprehensive lest it will be 
hard to get materials to fight the administration, and are 
obliged to rely in that direction upon the dissensions 
even now apparent among the Democrats. These lat 
ter grow out of nothing else than unsatisfied desires for 
office, which themselves result from the different opin- 
ions held by the President and his party on the proper 
way to run the civil service. 

The appointment of Mr. Phelps as Minister to Eng 
land is a direct affront to whatever there is of the anti- 
English feeling in this country. If he had expressly 
tried, the President could have chosen no one so hostile 
to that sentiment, But he is an able lawyer, and a gen- 








tleman of the highest stamp. Weshall have no Fenian 
ism in that direction. 

The result of this policy will be to confirm the tend 
ency shown last Fall for the bulk of the Irish-born 
voters to flock to the Republican side, if it continues in 
the same channel as now. They are apt to find out 
before long that, as a class, they may expect much less 
consideration than heretofore from the Democratic 
powers that be. Mr. Blaine is a shrewd politician, and 
he predicts that before next winter the Democracy will 
be hopelessly split and the President cordially supported 
by some of the less partisan leaders in Congress on the 
other side. Yet he will appoint no Republicans to 
office. It is simply an intention on his part to tone up 
the Democracy, so that it may regain the confidence 
which it lost in 1860 and has never been able to regain 
To do that he must alienate a section of his followers, 
believing that it will draw enough others to more than 
make up for the loss. That is an interesting problem 
in our capacity for a rearrangement of parties, which is 
well worth watching, for it means a deal more than any 
thing else likely to arise 

Some of the Cabinet officers are not having so fine a 
time as they expected. Their complaint is of what they 
are pleased to term the interference of Mr. Cleveland. 
He keeps his eye pretty closely upon the Departments, 
and the Secretaries do not quite like it, especially those 
who do not thoroughly share his views on the civil serv- 
ice. But since Secretary Manning made the great blun 
der of putting into the position of Appointment Clerk 
at the Treasury a man whose record is about as bad as 
it could be, the President has ordered that no important 
places, even if in the gift of the heads of Departments, 
shall be filled without his knowledge. This is not likely 
io make any breach, but they do not enjoy so close a 
scrutiny as he seems disposed to keep upon them. 

The Clevelands are going down to Dr. Byron Suther 
land’s modest Presbyterian church. The Doctor is an 
excellent pastor, with none of the modern sensational. 
ism, so that of late this, taken with the growing unfash- 
ionableness of that part of the town where his church 
is, has caused his congregation to fall off. Fears were 
felt lest the church might be forced to disband, in 
case matters continued to grow worse with it. Nearly 
all the members, like the pastor, are ardent Republicans 
When the election resulted as it did, they expected that 
the sweep from office would injure their membership 
greatly, and among all the Presbyterian clergymen 
probably Mr. Sutherland looked forward with the most 
dread to the new régime. It was supposed, of course, 
that the President would attend the fashionable church 
over which the eloquent Dr. Bartlett presides. But last 
week Miss Cleveland found out that Dr. Sutherland 
used in his early ministry to preach in Western New 
York, and was related to people she knows. The next 
Sabbath she quietly went to hear him. Last week he 
was surprised to receive a note from the President, say- 
ing that he was thinking of taking a pew at his church, 
and asking him to send a plan to the White House with 
the rented seats marked off. The applications for seats 
have been so few that no such diagram was kept, so the 
Doctor sat down with one of his parishioners and made 
one. The latter took it up to Mr. Cleveland, he picked 
out a seat, paid forit, and expressed his intention to be 
present regularly. That all reads simple enough, but it 
puts the church, which feared the new administration, in 
a way where its pews are already in demand, and its 
services, so long slimly attended, sure to draw crowds 
while Cleveland is President. He took the step to rid 
himself from the crowd, but it will not have that effect. 

Mr. Blaine has called upon the President since my 
last letter, but the event had no meaning, save as an 
expression of courtesy. He offered Mr. Cleveland his 
slip at the New York Avenue Church, but for evident 
reasons it was not accepted. The two received agree- 
able impressions of each other, and will doubtless learn 
to be friends, as Mr. Blaine can be very fascinating when 
he desires. I do not think that he is looking well this 
winter, though he says his health is excellent. He 
works each day on his book, taking more care with 
the new volume than with the first. He feels the 
criticism made upon the first volume, that while it is 
interesting reading it will never bea historical authority. 
After this is finished he will take up some more pains. 
taking research, perhaps the history of our second war 
with England, and try to write a treatise that shall be 
considered standard on that subject. I have it from 
good sources that he is not satisfied with his present 
essay on that account, and looks forward to an effort 
of a more ambitious scale. He is still, in his own 
mind and that of his friends, the probable nominee next 
time. That is a question for the future ; but if Senator 
Sherman this year, and Senator Harrison next, carry 
their States and are sent back to the Senate, he will not 
be without formidable opponents. Mr. Sherman does 
not hesitate to say to his intimates that he expects to be 
the candidate, always providing that he pulls through 
in Ohio next October. 

The South American complications cause uneasiness, 
as we are practically committed by the action of the 





Senate to guaranteeing the independence of the Central 
American Republics against Guatemala, which is 
inclined to swallow them up. This whole business 
arising out of the interoceanic canal grows more dis- 
agreeable every day, for it is sure to involve us in an 
endless succession of rows, which we ought to avoid. 
Mr. Arthur is going away this week, and in July will 
probably sail for Europe. In the last three weeks he 
has been dined almost daily by the diplomatic people, 
who thus had their first opportunity to repay the 
constant courtesies he extended to them. He by no 
meavs considers himself out of the political arena. The 
Senate spent three whole days in secret session last week 
over a convention concerning private parties alone, 
between this country and Mexico. They hoped to 
finish it in an hour. The Senators are being badgered 
with the remark that Mr. Evarts must have made his 
maiden speech on that subject. EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON, March 26, 1885. 





IN -AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HERE is in Boston what I think may properly 

be termed the mind-cure epidemic. It has come 

up in the last few years, has taken quite extensive 
hold upon the popular mind, and is being vigorously 
taught and practiced as a science. There are large 
numbers of men and women who have learned, as they 
claim, the science, who are healing diseased people, as 
they claim, and who call themselves doctors. They 
have offices, and go to patients as do other physicians. 
Very many people, and those who do not seem like 
fanatics, assert that they have been cured of various 
maladies by these new practitioners. The doctors of 
this pathology whom I have met seem to be modest and 
pure-minded people. I have examined the books which 
describe the principles of the science, and for several 
months have had facilities to converse with some of the 
leaders. In this letter I shall confine myself to the 
branch of the mind cure known as “ Christian Science,” 
under the direction of Dr. Mary Baker G. Eddy, who 
is at the head of a ‘‘ metaphysical college,” and also at 
the head of a church which worships in Hawthorne 
Hall, where an orderly and intelligent congregation 
gathers on Sunday. Mrs. Eddy has been a member of 
an orthodox church, and, so far as I know, bears a good 
character. She claims to have cured herself after many 
other physicians had abandoned her case, and in this 
way came to the knowledge, not only of her power to 
heal instantaneously, but to the revelation of the only 
true method of healing. As president of the “college,” 
she teaches the science to classes in twelve lectures 
What are the principles of her science ? She throws 
herself back of matter upon God, who “ is Spirit, and 
Spirit is Principle; and Principle is Life, Truth, and 
Love—the only substance and intelligence, the soul of 
the universe and of man.” She denies the personality 
of God, for the Infinite cannot be limited. She denies 
the personality of man, for there is but ‘‘one Mind.” 
She denies the “‘ reality” of matter, for there can be but 
‘‘one” real, and as God is real, matter cannot be. Sin 
and sickness are not real ; the ‘‘ mortal mind” supposes 
them to be real. To be healed, one needs to know that 
‘Spirit is supreme.” It is not an act of faith or belief, 
but of ‘ understanding.” Her critics have denounced 
her as a pantheist, a Berkeleyan philosopher, a ‘‘ theoso- 
phist from beneath,” a Spiritualist, a mesmerist, all of 
which she indignantly repudiates as misrepresenta 
tions. In answer to an inquiry, she wrote: “I am 
the only anti-pantheist, for I see that Spirit, God, is 
not in his reflection, any more than the sun isin the 
light that comes to this earth through reflection. God 
is One and All. Can you understand this? No; and 
no one can fully until I educate the spiritual sense 
to perceive the substance of spirit, and the sudstanceless 
of matter.” Now, it seems to me easy enough to re- 
fute the ‘‘ science” and reasoning of Mrs. Eddy as un- 
scientific and absurd ; but there are phenomena to be 
accounted for. Dr. A. J. Gordon expresses the opin- 
ion that there are cases of healing done by these 
practitioners. I recognize an influence that is quite 
extensively felt. I do not say that it is healing 
But the real zetus of the movement, I believe,is in 
this: the recognition of ‘‘ God, Spirit, as omnipotent 
and omnipresent” with an intensity that is oblivious to 
matter, sickness, and death. Whatever power there is 
in the ‘‘ cure” is exerted on the spiritual nature. Thou- 
sands of people have imaginary diseases. Others are 
victims of chronic ailments. Some are disconsolate and 
dyspeptic. .The community is full of people who have 
physical aches and heart-aches. Then there has been 


such a rush to materialism that there are cases of sud 
den and extreme reaction clean over upon the absolutely 
spiritual side of things and of life. So people come to the 
‘*Christian scientists.” By a bound they are out of 
‘* mortal mind ” into ‘‘ God, Spirit.” They feel soothed, 
healed. They claim to rest in Jesus, who was the Great 
Mrs. Eddy claims that his healing is for the 


Healer. 
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body, as for the soul. We recognize the power of 
mind over body. There are now conjunctions of cir- 
cumstances which make this special manifestation epi- 
demic. This peculiar manifestation of ‘ Christian 
science” will have {tsshort day, asdid Brook Farm. It 
will spend itself and pass away. The ‘‘ metaphysical 
college” is founded on a person more than on principle. 
The secret of the power is in Mrs. Eddy’s personalism, 
confidence ia her. Erratic though it is, it is potent per 
onsiism, and there is a good deal of it in the air. 

Sunday afternoon President Robinson, of Brown Uni- 
versity, preached a vigorous and healthful sermon in 
King’s Chapel, on prayer. His inquiry was, Ought men 
to pray ? He recognized the universal instinct in man 
which compels prayer, and the instincts are the ground 
of reason ; reason being the instinctsin action. Of mir- 
acles, the President said they havealways been reserved 
for the introduction of special messengers, and not as 
wegular manifestations. Hence the claim of faith cures 
that depend upon miraculous answers to prayer do not 
west upon solid ground. The Doctor nobly vindicated 
Emerson from the abuse of some who only half quote 
him on prayer. Emerson never condemned the part of 
prayer which goes out in adoration and love and wor- 
ahip of God. 

The editorial in the ‘‘ Andover Review” for April, on 
‘“The Vagueness of a Defensive Orthodoxy,” will set 
some people to thinking in healthful lines. It shows how 
the defensive use of such words as ‘‘infallible” and 
“* equally ” compels explanations that are “‘ vague.” Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s sermon in the ‘‘ Review,” on the social 
problem, is a manful handling of the subject. An 
irresistible inference, it seems to me, is that the ques- 
tion needs Christians more than argument. If the spirit 
and manfulness of Dr. Smyth should prevail in the 
churches there would be no occasion to fear anarch- 
ists in this country.—It is a mistake that Harvard 
College bas made Greek an optional for entering 
the University. The Faculty some years ago recom- 
mended it, but the overseers have never voted to adopt 
the recommendation. Ata meeting last week the over- 
seers voted to let the question remain where it is for the 
present.——At the State House a law has been made to 
compel liquor saloons to close at eleven o’clock in the 
evening, thus shutting off liquor guzzling one hour 
earlier than heretofore. The reformers doubtless accept 
small favors thankfully.—It is probable that the Legis- 
lature will authorize the Bureau of Statistics to ascertain 
how many women in the State favor female suffrage. 
The temperance people are planning for a constitutional 
probibition canvass next Fall. They propose to go to 
both the party conventions with the proposition to sub- 
mit the question to the people. If either party accedes, it 
can have the temperance vote. If neither party accedes, 
then a third ticket will be put in the field. 


The Rev, C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, made his 
people happy Jast Sunday by announcing that he has 
declined his election to the Presidency of Iowa college. 
——The Rev. G. R. Leavitt closed his labors as pastor of 
the Pilgrim Church in Cambridgeport last Sunday. He 
left for Cleveland, Monday, in anticipation of being 
settled over the Plymouth Church in that city on Thurs- 
day of this week. The committee of the church ear- 
nestly recommends, as Mr. Leavitt's successor, the Rev. 
G. A. Tewksbury, of Plymouth, Mass., and the church 
voted unanimously to hear Mr. Tewksbury one Sunday. 
It is confidently expected that he will be the next pastor. 
——The Rev. W. H. Hubbard, of Concord, N. H., has 
resigned the pastorate of the South Church. Mr. Hub- 
bard gives as his reason the ‘‘uselessness of trying to 
unite the various elements in church and society.” 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE case of Messrs. Mackin and Gallagher is not 

yetatanend. Lovers of justice had hoped that 
by this time these notorious ballot-box stuffers would 
have been behind bolts and bars at Joliet, but Judge 
Gresham hes decided that the finding of the District 
Court may be reviewed in the Circuit Court,which meets 
in May. The prisoners were released on $50,000 bail 
each. This bail Mr. Mike McDonald, who has the 
reputation of being the prince among saloon keepers 
and proprietors of gambling-houses, and who had sworn 
in court that he was werth not less than half a million 
doliars, promptly furnished. His associates on the 
bond were men thoroughly in sympathy with himself. 
The question at issue, a technical one at the best, is 
whether, in a case like this, persons can be tried on an 
information filed by the District Attorney, or only upon 
an indictment found by the Grand Jury. Judge 
Gresham has not yet given his opinion as to the legality 
of the proceedings, but has decided that the defendants 
are entitled to have a hearing before the Circuit Court. 
Although it is by no means certain that Judge Bicdgett’s 
decision will be set aside, good citizens fear lest these 
guilty parties may yet find some way by which to es- 
cape the punishment which their crimes deserve, and 











fraudulent voting be thus encouraged. It is unfortunate 
also that this decision should have been given so near 
our election for city officers. True, the Republicans 
have an exceptionally strong candidate for Mayor in 
Judge Sydney Smith, but the renomination of Carter 
Harrison by acclamation has given him an opponent not 
easy to be beaten. For six years Mr. Harrison has 
been Mayor, and it is feared that the machine will 
secure the victory by ‘‘ repeaters, stufting the bal lot- 
boxes, and falsifying the returns.” As the ‘‘ Tribune” 
says, Mr. Harrison has no claim upon the gratitude or 
confidence of the people. The city is overrun with vicious 
and dangerous classes, and is steadily growing worse. It 
has acquired a reputation for lawlessness that has become 
a byword throughout the country. The police have 
closed their eyes to the gambling-dens and the vile re- 
sorts. Every dollar has been expended which the tax 
limit would permit to be raised. The Common Council 
has come to be a mere blackmailing den. And Carter 
Harrison, partly the boss and partly the creature of the 
machine which has inflicted bad government upon the 
community, seeks to perpetuate it, and with every suc- 
ceeding election strengthens his hold upon the depraved 
elements of politics, and exhibits increased indifference 
for public opin‘on. 

In spite of hard times, business is fairly good. Two 
of our packing firms have received an order from the 
British Government for nearly nine million pounds of 
canned meats. Building is active; the growth of the 
population rapid—more rapid than is quite desirable. 
Christian people are taking unusual interest in the moral 
and spiritual condition of the unevangelized portion of 
the city. The churches are quite astonished to Jearn 
that this is the first city in the country, in the way of 
numbers, for Bohemians, Swedes, and Norwegians, and 
the second for Germans, and that the character of these 
several citizens js soon to determine the character of the 
region beyond. The work on our hands is too great 
for our resources. At the Congregational ministers’ 
meeting, Monday morning, the director of the city Mis- 
sionary Society said that not less than $25,000 were 
needed the present year to carry on work already begun, 
and that fully $50,000 ought to be expended. So great 
was the interest in the discussion of this matter that it 
was laid over for another week. 

At the Congregational Club, Monday evening, the 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Greene made an attractive and instruct- 
ive address on the reason why the Turkish Government 
is at present so hostile to missionary operations. The 
Rev. C. C, Cragin, of the Bethany Church, and J. W. 
Sykes, Esq., also spoke. The meeting was well attend- 
ed and profitable. Asthe subject of the evening was 
the American Board, the whole matter of giving was 
considered, and it was pretty unanimously decided that 
it is wisest and best to contribute through the authorized 
channels, and to concentrate gifts as largely as possible 
on the benevolent agencies which our churches have so 
long approved. Resolutions of sympathy with General 
Grant were adopted by a rising vote. The Methodist 
ministers have received a letter from Colonel Fred. 
Grant, thanking them for their suggestion and observ 
ance of March 15 as a day of prayer for his father. 

A Medical Missionary Society, of which mention has 
previously been made in these letters, was provisionally 
organized Monday at the Grand Pacific, by the choice 
of N. 8. Davis, M.D., as President, and the Rev. Drs. 
Barrows, Henson, Goodwin, and Fallows as Vice- Presi- 
dents. H. M. Scudder, M.D., was appointed Secretary, 
J. P. Ross, M.D., Treasurer, and the Rev. P. 8. Mc- 
Killop, M D., Agent. The society is undenominational, 
and is modeled after the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society. Its object will be to assist young men and 
women to obtain such an education in medicine and 
surgery as will fit them to occupy the important points 
now opening in the missionary field. The full scope of 
the society is not yet determined. If properly managed 
it will doubtless give a great impulse to medical mis- 
sions, and be an efficient agent in evangelizing the 
world. 

In the death of General Anson Stager the city loses 
one of its most enterprising and honorable men. Gen- 
eral Stager rendered indispensable service in the war as 
manager of telegraphs, and from 1869 til] 1881 had 
charge of the offices of the Western Union for the central 
portion of the United States. A great friend of the 
telephone, his latest service has been in developing its 
interests, though he had lost none of his old affection 
for telegraphy. Mrs. Stager died in 1883. Mr. Stager 
leaves three daughters and a comfortable fortune. He 
was a ge*ial man, a faithful churchman, a firm friend, 
and universally respected and honored. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the different clubs in his memory, in 
his case will express no more than the truth. The fu- 
neral will be attended to day at his late residence. 

Nineteen persons will to-morrow be received into the 
membership of Second Baptist Church on confession of 
faith. Asa result of special meetings at the First Bap- 
tist Church many have been reclaimed and not a few 
converted. Twenty converted French Roman Catholics 
will be baptized to-morrow at the Jefferson Park Pres- 





byterian Church, as the result of the labors of the Rev. 
P. A. Seguin. Mr. Seguin is receiving the hearty in- 
dorsement of ministers of all denominations in his work. 
He is trying to form a church for the Protestant portion 
of our French population, and hopes at no distant day to 
gather funds for a building. It is reported that we 
have not less than 30,000 French people, or people of 
French descent, among us, fully 10,000 of whom have 
changed their names or given them an English dress 
in which their original form is hardly recogniz- 
able. The Third Presbyterian Church will meet 1n the 
basement of their own edifice to-morrow. The work of 
rebuilding has gone forward rapidly, and it is thought 
that the main audience-room will be ready for use in 
about two months. Since the burning of their house of 
worship, their services have been held Sunday evenings 
in the Union Park Congregational Church. For the 
present, evening services will be suspended at the New 
England Church, that Dr. Little, the pastor, may preach 
at Farwell Hall. 
March 28. 





THE MANATEE MURDER. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 


Le your issue of March 19 appears a letter from Governor 
- Perry, of Florida, concerning the murders in Manatee 
County, which is likely to mislead your Northern readers in 
their judgment of these crimes. Speaking of the two men 
murdered, he says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as Riley wasa Democrat and 
Abbe a Republican,’’ and the gang of murderers ‘‘ is made 
up of Democrats and Republicans, men of Northern and 
Southern birth and rearing,’’ he is satisfied that politics had 
nothing to do with it. 

Riley was a thoroughly bad, worthless fellow, and was 
killed for deeds which are inadequately punished by law. 
His Democracy was not offensive to his murderers, but his 
misdeeds were. Mr. Abbe was an ardent and bold Republl- 
can, @ postmaster and United States Land Commissioner. 
In the latter capacity he was frequently called upon to en- 
force the homestead laws more strictly than had been cus- 
tomary in that remote region. In all these functions of 
Republican, postmaster, and Land Commissioner, he was 
bitterly hated by many of his Democratic neighbors, and for 
these, mainly, was he killed. He was an energetic, out- 
spoken man, not conciliatory enough toward the compara- 
tively intolerant sentiments of his neighbors to be personally 
popular, but was quite generally recognized as a good, 
thriving, honorable, business man, one who had done much 
to call attention to that part of Florida by exhibiting, at his 
own expense, its prodifcts at the agricultural fairs in this 
and some Northern States. Hle had been warned against 
the conspirators for two years, and a year ago went to the 
Circuit Judge of that district for protection, but was denied 
it. The writer was told before the November election that 
if Cleveland was elected ‘‘ Abbe’s life would not be wortha 
cent,’’ and some of the gang have confessed that this mur- 
der was purposely postponed until after theclection. They 
had burned a house he owned, slandered and ostracized his 
family, and tried all means, short of murder, to drive him 
away. A Republican friend who was with him when he was 
murdered was also to have been killed at the same time, but 
both barrels of the shot-gun were accidental'y discharged at 
Mr. Abbe, and so the second intended victim lived to be a 
witness. 

Another marked victim was Mr. Firman Whittaker, of an 
eld, wealthy, and highly respected native Manatee family. 
He is a very popular and worthy young map, and, with all 
his family, a traditional Democrat. Why was heto bekilled ? 
Because he had married a young daughter of Mr. Abbe, and 
so naturally took his part. 

As to Governor Perry’s statement, that the gang was 
composed of both ‘‘ Democrats and Republicans, and men 
of both Northern and Southern birth,’ I beg leave to state 
that, so far as known, there was not a Republican init, Of 
the twenty identified as members, two only were men of 
Northern birth. Eleven are inthe county jail at Pine Level, 
six have absconded, and three have shown either their 
secession or their ignorance of the objects contemplated. 

Governor Perry pleads that ‘“‘the people of no county in 
any State are of better character as law-abiding citizens 
than the citizens, generally, of Manatee County.’’ That 
county has an area of 4,200 square miles, a population of 
less than 4,000. The large election precinct of Sarasota 
(there are but sixteen precincts in the county) had a popu- 
lation of 177 by the census of 1880. Can Governor Perry 
believe that it isa common occurrence to have a gang of 
twenty or more deliberate assassins, composed, as this gang 
was, of some of the best and most respected men in the 
vicinity, out of a population of 177? Although part of the 
resolute pursuit and prosecution of the assassins is due to 
the great personal popularity of one of their intended vic- 
tims, Mr. Firman Whittaker, and to the conviction that the 
affair will be disastrous to the promising prospects of new 
settlers, so largely fostered by Mr. Abbe’s enterprise, yet it 
is due to the best people of Manatee County to say that, like 
the best people everywhere, they abhor such methods, and 
are doing everything in their power to capture and punish 
the gang. 

I have tried to give you the facts, and let your readers 
make their own inferences. The existence of the associa- 
tion, its purposes, and its two murders are facts. So far as 
it and its methods stand related to the welfare of society, it 
matters little whether its motives were political, social, or 
mixed. If political motives are eliminated, one possible 
excuse is eliminated, and its case is made weaker thereby. 

A. P. Case. 


Vurxon, N.Y. 
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AN EASTER INCiDENT. 


By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 


+N moonlight the world was sleeping, 
[ As it slept on that night of old 
When the wonderful angel descended 
And the stone from the sepulcher rolled ; 
The vigil of Easter was ended, 
The hour of midnight tolled. 


In one of the countless chambers 
Where slumber held its sway— 

Dreaming, perhaps, of Easter— 
A tranquil sleeper lay, 

When the whisper of wings beside her 
Wafted her dreams away. 


Is it a bird ? she wondered, 
Lifting her startled head, 
As she heard the delicate flitting 
Circle around her bed, 
And anon against the casement 
The sweep of those wings outspread. 


It was not the palpitant flutter 
Of some poor terrified thing 

That beateth the bars of its prison, 
And bruiseth its tender wing ; 

But an eager, exultant motion, 
Glad as the pulse of spring. 


The flash of a thought, and the listener 
Had lighted her lamp anew, 

And wide on the shadowy chamber 
Its fullest radiance threw ; 

When straightway toward its shining 
The beautiful visitant flew. 


A moth, a marvel of measure, 

From tip to tip of its wings, 
Painted in colors resplendent— 

Lightest and fairest of things ; 
Type of the Resurrection, 

The angel's own message it brings ! 


Did the angel himself, descending 

And passing through hamlet and town 
To waken once more the faithful, 

Their sorrow with joy to crown, 
Touch with finger transcendent 

That tiniest cradle brown ? 


Thre lay the chrysalis empty, 
Frail shell of the past, outworn ; 
Here was the living creature 
Exulting in beauty new-born, 
And trembling as if to utter 
The truth of the Easter morn ! 





THE HOME HEATHEN OF CINCINNATI. 
By tne Rev. W. H. Frencu, D.D. 


F HE city of Cincinnati is situated on the Ohio River, 
in the great Valley of the Ohio, between the conflu- 
ences of the Big Miami and Little Miami with the Ohio 
River, andis fed from the products of the rich and fertile 
valleys of both these streams. Its location in the West- 
ern State of Ohio, together with its growth, its build 
ings, its beauty, and its traffic, won for it the royal title, 
‘*The Queen City of the West.” She merited the name, 
and her citizens did not blush to hear her so titled, feel- 
ing that she was worthy of it. But with advanciog 
years there was not advancing beauty, at least in the 
moral aspect of the city, and, in keeping with the his- 
tory of all great cities, she did not grow in morality, 
purity, and general intelligence ; and, at a later period, 
her citizens do blush because there is so much truth and 
aptoess in the later nom de plume of the city—the 
“Paris of America.” 

In the mindsof God-feating and Gospel-loving men 
there is no subject of more painful interest than the 
condition of our great cities. When men whose hearts are 
fired with a zeal for God and for the salvation of souls, 
who view as the only true progress that which comes 
through the Gospel, the only true reforms those which 
are based upon the subjection of the heart and life to 
God, are becoming alarmed, moved, stirred for the con- 
dition of these places, the case is at least not hopeless, 
and we may “‘ lift up our prayer for the remnant that is 
left.” 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF CINCINNATI, 

We are sometimes urged by sanguine and enthusiastic 
men tolook upon the bright side of the picture, to view 
what is good in the city, take courage, and hope to the 
end. That is very good as an exhortation, and yet when 
you begin to look fur the bright side you see a broad 
surface that is covered with pigment so deep and dark that 
light seems banished by the blackness. Lok closely, and 
with care. You discover here and there a small bright 
spot—not like the cloud that rose out of the sea, but tiny 
specks upon the dark surface. You take hope; those 
litle specks may spread and cover the entire surface, 
Yee ; so it may be—but you cannot ignore the fact that 
the surface is very dark, and the bright spots are very 








small. The population of Cincinnati is estimated at about 
300,000 souls. The whole number of members of Prot- 
estant churches is about 20,000, or one in fifteen, and 
the signs of an increase in the number of professors of 
religion are not flattering; noris it an encouraging 
feature of the case that it is so much like the cattle 
in Pharoah’s dream, ‘‘the lean are very lean.” 
The knowledge of God seems to such an extent per- 
ished from the city. The fruit of this ignorance 1s the 
increase of crime. It is true the records of our police 
court do not show the number of arrests and trials 
greater the past two years than those of previous years. 
Yet it is presumed, upon grounds that warrant the pre- 
sumption, that the record shows less because criminals 
who escaped arrest are more numerous. The increasing 
stolid indifference to crime, the apparent desire to win 
favor of the criminal classes, has seemed to interfere 
with arrests. The criminals, too, have become bold, 
daring, and defiant in their lawlessness, and resist offi- 
cers unto the death ; and in parts of the city it is perilous 
to make arrests. There is a natural prudence which 
might influence even characteristically brave officers to 
shun such places, and before an officer can be called the 
villain does his werk and makes good his escape. In 
the year 1883 the whole number of arrests was 12,544. 
Of these, 4,450 were for safe keeping, and were never 
brought to trial ; 8.094 were for crimes charged. Of 
these arrested there were 7,448 whites, born in the 
United States, and 1,012 colored, also native-born ; 1,808 
were born in Germany; in Ireland, 1,910; and small 
numbers from other countries, Males, 10,464 ; females, 
2,080. 

There is nothing in the report of the crimes by which 
we can determine anything of the intelligence or of the 
opportcnities which those arrested had for becoming 
acquainted with the truth of God. Assuming, however, 
(as we justiy may) that the crimes are the fruit of igno- 
rance of God and his law, it is a startling statement that 
the native-born exceed those of any other one country in 
the proportion of four to one, and almost two to one of all 
criminals born in other Jands. It is startling also that 
of the arrests made in 1883 twenty-three were for mur- 
der, and sixty-four for shooting with intent to kill. Our 
other courts will not improve the record. In visiting 
the police court one cannot but be struck with the num- 
ber of young men who are brought before the court on 
charges of crime, and with the familiarity which so many 
of these seem to have with the proceedings of the court. 
They are manifestly not strangers in that place. Nor 
can one fail to be impressed with the countenances of 
these young men. They are not brainless creatures, that 
sin through imbecility ; but they do seem lacking in 
the sense of moral obligation—destitute of any sense of 
shame, and only concerned to escape punishment. In 
portions of the city the people are living in a condition 
but little better than that of the lower animals, appar- 
ently unconscious of their degradation, and indifferent 
to their wretchedness. 

Perhaps there is no more discouraging feature of the 
situation than the manner in which the Sabbath day is 
spent by the masses. The church-goers are reckoned 
by the thousands, and the frequenters of the hill-top 
resorts—the worshipers at the shrine of Gambrinus— 
are reckoned by the ten thousands. There are, it is esti- 
mated, about 40,000 children in our Sabbath-schools. 
This includes all the schools—missionary and others. 
There remains the vast army of 60,000 children either 
out of any Sabbath school or under the tuition of Cath- 
olic instructors ; and if that instruction is of the same 
character with the papers for the youth, it is no better 
than legend and tales of fiction. 

In portions of the city there is little to indicate the 
Christian character of the place except an old chapel 
or an old Catholic church, and the children seem to be 
growing up as ignorant of the Saviour of men as it is 
possible for them to do in the heart of India or Egypt 
to-day. The sacred names of our Lord and his Christ 
are known only as they are heard in profane utterances ; 
and the blasphemer himself scarce knows the difference 
between Jesus and Joss, or God and Baal. There are 
many adults who show a similar ignorance. In one of 
our missions one received a copy of the Bible, and, after 
having read in jt, returned it with expressions of amaze- 
ment at its contents ; he had never dreamed of the gra- 
cious words it contained. There are not a few in like 
ignorance of this blessed Book. 

HOW CAME THIS STATE OF THINGS ? 

Much is due to the influx of a foreign population. 
The character of Cincinnati has changed materially in 
the last generation. Formerly the citizens were a church- 
going people. Churches were built and were filled. 
In course of time theze same churches were depleted. 
Two or three congregations were combined to form one 
good congregation. The number of the churches was 
diminished ; and these are growing smaller except in a 
very few instances. These changes are effected to some 
extent by the removal of those who have amassed 
wealth to the hills about the city proper. But there was 
a precedent cause in operation ; it was the change in the 


immigration. Instead of the emigrant from the North 

of Ireland and from Broad Scotland, came a German, 

who took his place inthe city, but notinthechurch. The 
influence of German rationalism and infidelity extended ; 
Americans were influenced by their associations with 

them, learned their habits, and followed their practices. 

They were not keepers of the Sabbath day. Their habits 
upon that day influenced those who were otherwise 
taught. These began to sigh for their liberty, so called ; 
the respectful quiet of the Sabbath began to be regarded 
as an antiquated and Puritanical manner that should be 
relegated to the past. The drinking customs of the 
Empire were transported with them, and they, too, were 
adopted by the natives; and so general has it become 
that it is difficult to tell who is American and who Ger- 
man in the beer-hall. With this came increased care- 
lessness of that which is sacred, neglect of that which is 
spiritual, of the family, and of the house of God. This 
state of things has been effected more or less by the 
removal of the Bible from the public schools. What influ- 
ence effected this removal, whether Romanism or infi 

delity, or both combined, it is difficult to determine, but 
the blow at morality and virtue is the same. The very 
manners of the children jin the schools are changed by 
it as the schools themselves are being changed. This 
was followed, in the course of time, by the repeal of the 
municipal Jaws requiring the observance of the Sabbath 
day. These were not condemned either as impracti- 
cable or wrong, but the plea was made that the State 
laws were ample ; and the Christian people yielded to 
the pressure as though they had been convinced that 
public morals had been so improved that the necessity 
for these laws did not exist as formerly. The laws were 
repealed, and from that day and onward the sanctity of 
the Sabbath has been growing less, until it is, in scme 
respects, little more than a holiday. Nor can we ex- 
clude the courts from the agencies that have been pow- 
erful in bringing upon us the present state of things. 
Our officers and some former judges of the police court 
have heen said to be themselves patrons of the saloons. 
Hearing, in the morning, causes which had their origin 
in the saloons, in the evening they themselves were 
reported as patronizing these same saloons. They 
seemed as those whom they judged, and the influence 
of their judgment was weakened. 

The oath is sometimes administered in a way that {is 
calculated to destroy its sanctity and remove the fear of 
an oath. In the trials of persons arraigned before the 
court, the judge seemed to regard the trial as merely 
perfunctory, and the sentence was pronounced as though 
it were reckoned a joke upon the culprit. The effect 
of it for reformation was only zero. There are in the 
city dens of demoralization that are playing havoc 
with our youth. These are licensed by the city, and 
are kept open every day of the week. The shows 
given upon the first day of the week exceed those 
of the other days in their infamy. Yet the Mayor 
gives over his own signature the order for issuing 
a license for these exhibitions. He is sworn to execute 
the laws of the city and State, is an administrative 
officer to execute laws, and yet, for a consideration of 
money paid into the treasury of the city, gives a license 
for entertainments in violation of express statutes of the 
State, the only fruit of which is demoralization, wicked- 
ness, and crime. These become the feeders of passion and 
viciousness. To all thismust be added the deadly work 
of 3,000 saloons, most of them open twenty-four hours 
each day, and 365 days each year, except election day. 
Like mighty engines they are grinding out day by day 
their accustomed grist of crime and criminals, cf con- 
tentions and murders. The riot in our city the last year 
may have had its moving and exciting cause in the 
righteous indignation of the lovers of justice because of 
the neglect to execute the laws, and because of the fear 
of the consequent insecurity of property and person, 
but the saloons and communism were the animating 
agencies that brought our magnificent court-house to a 
heap of smoldering ruins. We live to-day on the 
verge of such and similar scenes, and it were an easy 
matter to rouse the same bad elements again. Com- 
munists parade our streets with the red banner of that 
party. The influence of the riot is only spasmodic, in 
the nature of things. There must be another kind of 
basis on which to build the citadel of public virtue. 


WHAT 18 BEING DONE, 


There is no remedy but to bring the masses under the 
influence of the Gosp:l. We have the ordinary work of 
the church, the Sabbath-schools, the Bethel School, a 
few missions, and a few energetic, enthusiastic souls 
that give themselves to the work, and an occasional 
extraordinary effort, as a religious convention, which 
comes and goes only to prove that the stable and steady 
blows of the established engines against the citadel of 
sin are, after all, the most effective. There is no mass 
ing of the hosts of the Lord as though they meant to 
atsault and tear down the citadel of Satan. On the 
contrary, white lips whisper, anxiously, ‘‘ Can we afford 
to oppose this element ? Are not villains voters ? Is not 





the vote of one from the slums of the city just as effect- 
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ive as the vote of a Christian gentleman ? Where lies 
the hope of my gains ?” If. professors of religion will 
speculate in this way and put in the balances with the 
morals and purity of the city the question of success, of 
personal advantage, or of party triumph, is it strange 
the world should ask doubting)y, ‘‘ Do Christians mean 
what they profess ?” 
ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


While in this state of spiritual drought and decay, we 
go out upon the ridge of our Mount Carmel and look to- 
ward the sea. We go and return, and go and go again, 
until we think we discover a little cloud, like a man’s 
hand, rising out of the sea, and we gird up our loins 
and take hope. There are better days awaiting us. We 
gather hope from the intensity of the age in which we 
live; intensity in doing evil ismet by a counter intensity 
in doing good. Saul, the zealous persecutor, becomes 
Paul, the zealous preacher of the faith of Christ. It is 
an age of railroads, telegraphs, telephones—of general 
haste and hot speed. We whisper round the world, call 
to the remotest quarters in haste, and pass on. We live 
at railroad rapidity, and die as quickly, and are forgot- 
ien to-morrow. This intensity is carried into crimes and 
deeds of wickedness. Murders of to-day have a sort of 
freuzy in them. Twelve stabs to Phelan—a milder age 
would have given one. Thatintensity must yet be car 
tied into the church, and the struggle will be intense, 
quick, and decisive. Everything indicates the time in 
which “a nation shall be born in aday.” In times of 
such intensity there is a covering up of much that is 
cood, and while we may be disposed to say, ‘‘1l only am 
left,and they seek my life,” there may be reserved “* seven 
thousand men who have not bowed the knee to the image 
of Baal, and whose lips have not kissed him.” Thereisa 
hope, too, cherished that wickedness has almost reached 
its height, and good men will rise against it with an 
carnestness of purpose that will secure its check at least, 
cv overthrow. There is a constant influence which the 
clurch is exerting. Like the strokes of the hammer upon 
the rock, scarcely perceptible in its effects at the begin- 
niag, but effective eventually ;or like the leaven hidden 
in the meal, it will leaven the whole mass at length. 
'I‘here ought to be asystem of missionary enterprise, men 
and women employed and sent out into the streets and 
lanes of the city to gather in poor wanderers who have 
yiclded to very despair because, say they, no man cares 
tm mysoul. Poor outcasts may be brought, and souls 
saved from death, to the glory of the grace of Christ. 
There is encouragement in the increased spirit of prayer. 
Prayer-meetings—all-day fasts and prayer-meetings—are 
held, and from the scenes of vice and ignorance of God 
there are found those who are crying mightily, ‘‘ Awake, 
awake! Put on strengih, O arm of the Lord!” But 
more than thisis necessary. While men cry forthe help 
of God they must listen to the call that comes back from 
the battlements of heaven, ‘‘ Awake, awake ! Put on thy 
strength, O Zion!” Christians must put forth an effort 
to obtain the answer to their own prayers. We must 
keep in view, too, the promise of God that he will com- 
fort the waste places of Zion, and make her wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert as the garden of the Lord. 





WHAT CAN BE FORETOLD ABOUT 
THE WEATHER ? 


OR a year, or three months, or one month, or one 
week—nothing. The man who claims to be able 
to do it is either a ‘‘ crank ” or a fraud. 

For a day, or even two or three days, we may make 
predictions about the weather which will come true, 
cight or nine times out of ten. But this is not magic or 
guesswork, or a special gift, but the result of a careful 
study of the barometer and the telegraphic reports. 
The barometer tells us from day to day, and from hour 
to hour, what changes are taking place in the pressure 
of the air. To-day that pressure may be sufficient to 
sustain a column of mercury thirty inches high, 
equaling fifteen pounds on every square ittch. To- 
morrow it may be less, so that the column may sink to 
2950 inches, er ‘‘low barometer.” In a few days 
more it may rise to 30.50 inches, or ‘‘ high barometer ;” 
the extremes being 29 and 31, with a difference in 
pressure of one pound to each square inch. No wonder 
tbat we often feel languid and lifeless when the 
pressure is so diminished, and that even the solid earth 
is at such times more liable to earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions ! 

lf now we observe and record carefully, we shall 
find that these ‘‘ high” and ‘‘ low” pressures come not at 
hap-hezard, but follow each otber in regu!ar succession, 
like great atmospheric waves, across the United States, 
and that our storms come just in advance of the “ low,” 
with clearing weatber after it has passed. And if weask 
the telegraph, it will tell us that these waves general- 
iy cover large areas, there being frequently a thousand 
miles between ‘“‘ high” and ‘‘ low,” and that they move 
with a general easterly course, from the Rocky Mount- 
aias to the Atlantic, never in the opposite direction. 





They may move toward the northeast, the east, or the 
southeast, but never to the west. So that for to-morrow’s 
weather we inquire of the west, and have no interest in 
what is going on to the east of us. 

When we read in the morning paper that a ‘‘cold 
wave” is developing in Dakota, we may expect it in 
New York, and in Washington if it extends so far 
south, in from two to four days, and in New England 
one day later ; and if we watch the telegraphic reports, 
we may learn how far it has come, how fast it is travel- 
ing, and which way, each day, or even each hour. Or 
if we read of a violent storm in Texas or the Gulf of 
Mexico, one may look to see it move up along the 
coast, reaching in succession Charieston, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, New York, and perhaps Boston and Port 
land. It may, as it advances, gain in strength and 
velocity, or it may decrease ; it may move northeast to 
Newfoundland, or it may strike off across the ocean in 
an easterly direction, or it may exhaust itself before 
reaching New England. 

And if we study the weather maps from day to day, 
or note the “indications” as given in the papers, we 
may gain a correct idea as to how fast the hot or cold 
wave, the storm or the clearing weather, has advanced, 
and thus each one become his own weather prophet for 
two or three days ahead, with much better success than 
Vennor and Wiggin have attained. And if our daily 
papers, even if compelled to curtail their reports of dog- 
fights, base-ball matches, and police news, would give 
us the weather reports from the whole country, we 
should all be the gainers. 





LONDON NEWS. 
A DERBYSHIRE VALLEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
I. 


MIDST wars and rumors of wars, and with the 
noisy cries of newsboys (recording ‘‘ Possible war 
between England and Russia,” and ‘‘ Great slaughter 
on the Nile ”) in the streets, it isa relief to close one’s 
doors and windows and think of books and pictures. 
Nay, not only to think of them, but to lay down one’s 
war pen and take up the golden nib of peace; for one 
lives to write as well as writes to live. May I hope that 
my American readers will be as content to read as I am 
to write a letter that is outside the turmoil and excite 
ment of the moment—a dissertation on literature and art, 
achat about books and pictures, with a passing refer 
ence to plays and players ? Despite the outcry concern 
ing bad trade, and notwithstanding the obstruction war 
always lays in the way of imaginative and general lit 
erature, the London press continues to teem with books. 


II. 


One of the smallest and largest of recent volumes is a 
little book on fishing, printed anonymously in petto, 
and en large, hand-made paper. It is entitled ‘‘ An 
Amateur Angler’s Days in Dove Dale,” and it attracts 
my attention more from what it suggests than the infor- 
mation it contains, and because I know the line of 
country intimately. 

Have you ever been to England? If you have trav- 
eled from Liverpool by the Midland route you will have 
passed through what is called the Peak country—‘‘ the 
bub” of Derbyshire. It is through this lovely region 
that the angler in question fished, and he has much that 
is delightful to say about the trout streams and the 
scenery. But he does not touch the history of Dove 
Dale, he only glances at its literary landmarks. I pro- 
pose to fill in the blanks, and to tell you something of 
Dove Dale, so that if you know Derbyshire (the most 
picturesque and interesting of English counties) you may 
refresh your memory of it, and if you do not you may 
make a note of it asa district to see. Even if you never 
go to England at all, I think my notes on Dove Dale will 
interest you. Derbyshire is full of pretty valleys, and 
Dove Dale is beyond all of them interesting from a lit- 
erary point of view, and it wil!l be famous for all time, 
for it is ‘‘the happy valley of Rasselas.” The famous 
Fleet Street worthy who said, ‘‘ Sir, one green field is 
like another green field ; let us take a walk down Fleet 
Street,” nevertheless wrote ‘‘ Rasselas,” and got his in- 
spiration at Dove Dale. Not long since the railway 
managers sought to break its solitude and despoil its 
charms with their prosaic lines of road and “that 
whistle” against which Professor Ruskin inveighed so 
fiercely when the iron horse disturbed the peace of the 
English Lakes. But for the present the project of the 
railway men has been abandoned. Even as it is, Dove 
Dale is almost within earshot of ‘‘ that whistle.” The 
Midland, the London & Northwestern, the Great 
Northern, and the North Staffordshire railway com- 
panies all have tracks to Ashbourne, a little country 
town on the very threshold of the Dale. 


IIL. 


Izaak Walton, the ilJustrious angler, was a constant 
visitor to this‘ happy valley ” of Dove Dale, whither his 





friend Charles Cotton often invited him. The river— 
Cotton apostrophizes it as ‘‘ Princess Dove”—was a 
favorite haunt of the two friends. At Beresford is their 
fishing-house, where the good old man discoursed to his 
‘*son Charles” of the pleasures of simple content and 
the delights of country life. Adown the Dale one finds 
the cave that sheltered Cotton when late in life he 
sought a hiding-place from duns and bailiffs, and when 
he wrote : 
‘* Lord, would men let me alone, 

What an over-happy one 

Should I think myself to be ' 

Might I, in this desert place, 

Which most men in discourse disgrace, 

Live but undisturbed and free ! 

Here in this despised recess 

Would I, maugre winter’s cold 

And the summer’s worst excess, 

Try to live out to sixty full years old! 

And all the while, 

Without an envious eye, 

Or any thriving under Fortune’s smile, 

Contented live, and then—contented die.”’ 

But Dove Dale has other associations than the mem- 
ories of dear old Izaak and his friend Charles Cotton, 
the angler-poet ; associations that would render the Dale 
a literary shrine, the Dove a sacred stream, even though 
it were shorn of its natural beauties. Longfellow says: 
‘** Even scenes unlovely in themselves become clothed in 
beauty when illuminated by the imagination, as faces in 
themselves become so by the expression of thought and 
feeling.” And of this especial interest that attaches to 
the association of great lives with particular places, how 
many examples might be quoted! Imagine Sinai with- 
out the Law-giver ; Jerusalem without the memory of 
the Man of Sorrows! Think of Greece withont Homer : 
Rome without Horace ; Iona without Columba; Mull 
and Morven without Ossian! Take Shakespeare from 
Avon ; leave the Doon without the memory of Burns ; 
the Tweed without Sir Walter Scott; the Ouse without 
Bunyan and Cowper ; the Trent without Kirke White 
and Byron ; imagine Sheffield without Ebenezer Elliott ; 
the Lake Country without Wordsworth, Wilson, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Arnold, and Southey ; Chelsea 
without Carlyle; Antwerp without Rubens. The 
human interest casts & 

‘*__ light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.”’ 
The banks of the ‘‘fair Dove” are crowded with 
famous figures. At Ashbourne lived Dr. Taylor, John- 
son’s schoolfellow at Lichfield, college companion at 
Oxford, and, next to Boswell, the great man’s most 
intimate friend. Taylor became Prebendary of West- 
minster, and read the funeral services over the 
mortal remains of his literary friend, who, had he 
survived him, would have been consoled in his de- 
clining years by the comfortable estate of the divine. 
Boswell says of Taylor that ‘‘ his size, figure, counte- 
nance, and manner were those of a hearty English 
squire with the parson superinduced.” The two friends 
often walked by the riverside together, followed by 
Langley disputing with Gilpin the tourist, and Boswell 
in attendance. 
ig 

‘‘He that has seen Dove Dale has no need to visit the 
highlands of Scotland,” says Johnson’s biographer. The 
quaint little Derbyshire town has hardly changed since 
those days, and the old sign of ‘the Green Man,” the 
hostelry whose mistress Boswell has eulogized, still 
swings in the middle of the roadway, though one is now 
served with a more palatable beverage than when Cot- 
ton wrote, ‘‘For Ashborn has, which is a kind of a 
riddle, always in it the best malt and the worst ale in 
England.” Tom Moore dwelt at Mayfield Cottage, 
Hanging Bridge, on the Staffordshire side of the Dove, 
and here wrote many of his ‘ Letters” to Byron,’and 
‘Lalla Rookh.” From Ashbourne steeple, ‘‘ the Prince 
of the Peak ” rung out the “ tuneful peal ” whose music 
Moore has re-echoed in his familiar poem, ‘* Those 
Evening Bells.” The last verse refers to Dove Dale : 

** And so ’twill be when I am gone, 

* That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells !’’ 

In the chancel of Ashbourne church is Banks’s monu- 
ment to Penelope Boothby, Sir Brooke Boothby’s only 
child, and the subject of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
famous canvases. Thechiseled marble is a revelation 
of the sculptor’s art in its detail and execution. It gave 
Sir Francis Chantrey, another eminent sculptor and 
RA., the inspiration for his masterly group of “ The 
Sleeping Children” in Lichfield Cathedral. Not far 
away, in this ‘‘ valley of Rasselas,” at the pretty little 
church of Ilam, is, in the opinion of many, the chef 
d eure of Sir Francis, representing the venerable David 
Pike Watts bestowing his last benediction upon a sor- 
rowing family group. Congreve’s friend, Mr. Port, lived 
at Ilam. Canning came to Ashbourne to visit the 
Bootbbys, and William Wordsworth found here his 
child-friend, Lucy. Jean Jacques Rousseau dwelt at 
Wootton Hall, close by. There he parted with his best 
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friend, David Hume, and began the writing of his 
“« Confessions.” A later occupant of Mayfield Cottage 
was Alfred Butler, the novelist, author of ‘‘ Elphin- 
stone,” ‘““The Herberts,” etc. Michael Thomas Sadler 
lived about a mile from Wootton Hall, on the other side 
of the river; and Okeover, only a short stroll away, 
was the home of Ward, the author of ‘‘ Tremaine.” At 
Tissington one finds memories of Richard Graves, author 
of the ‘‘ Spiritual Quixote ;” while Hobbes, the philos- 
opher, used to leave Chatsworth to go and smoke his pipe 
by the peaceful waters of the Dove. It is a valley to 
dream in. How Oliver Wendell Holmes and Dudley 
Warner would enjoy it! You see I have only used 
that little book as a text; it will tell you all about fish- 
ing, the delights of a busy man’s holiday. Ihave given 
you the literary landmarks of the locality, and a coun- 
try friend of mine has dwelt very pleasantly and pict- 
uresquely upon these things in a volume, ‘“‘ All About 
Derbyshire.” Mr. Edward Bradbury busies himself all 
the time in writing about what the people call “the 
Switzerland of England.” JosePpH Harron. 
Lonpon, March 18, 1885. 


THE GOOD OF EVIL. 
A VOICE FROM EXPERIENCE. 


HE idea of evil, not as an accident unforeseen 
by God, but as the indispensable motor and 
lever of life.” Is thisso? Yes. How? 

As I understand the laws of nature, we could have no 
material universe except from the law of opposites. As 
our universe means the gathering of matter into worlds, 
leaving immense void spaces, so the absorption of light in 
one place causes darkness in another. We hold to spirit 
and matter, light and darkness, time and eternity, good 
and evil. 

I have long treasured in my memory an old fable, 
which you will let me tell, as it aptly shows two sides 
to every subject: A fox one night came to a deep well, 
and, looking down, saw something bright and shining 
at the bottom. Getting into one of the buckets (there 
being two hung at the ends of a rope which ran over a 
pulley), he soon found himself at the bottom, only to dis- 
cover that his coveted treasure was the reflection of the 
full moon overhead. The fox found himself in a bad 
fix, but, being something of a philosopher, he decided 
to study on the matter, and, while doing’ so, observed a 
darkening of his lowly prison; looking up, he saw a 
wolf, who called out: ‘‘ Hello! what are you doing 
down there ?” The fox’s quick wit here saw a chance 
for freedom, and he quickly answered: ‘I am enjoy- 
ing this lovely green cheese which you see down here, 
Come and sbare it with me.” ‘‘ How shall I do so?” 
asked the wolf. ‘‘Oh! get into that bucket, and you 
will have no trouble.” The wolf did so, and, being 
heavier than the fox, of course began to descend, and 
the fox rose correspondingly. As he passed the wolf, 
he informed him that he had left plenty for him, and 
added the wise adage: ‘‘ As one goes up the other gocs 
down—that’s the way the world goes round,” and, on 
reaching the top, lightly sprang to the ground, and, 
thanking his lucky star for his liberty, trotted off, leav- 
ing the wolf to escape or suffer, as his fate might be. 

This adage has a world of truth in it. While we at 
one particular point on this earth are rolling into the 
morning light, our antipodes are passing into the dark- 
ness of night, and vice versa. Do they suffer at our 
expense? Or, in twelve hours after, do we suffer for 
them ? Is that condition of darkness one of suffering ? 
No! we, loving light, prefer that condition, but there 
are times in which darkness is a blessing, a good instead 
of an evil. Some cases of illness require darkness. 
Some animals find light annoying, darkness pleasurable. 
All in their own good time must meet their ups and 
downs, their lights and darks. I, as an individual 
entity, claim that I must take my share of the darkness 
and cold of this world, and patiently shut my lips while 
passing through the trial, for I know some one else is 
having the sunlight. I know that while I am suffering 
the ills of poverty (and I have suffered and am suffer- 
ing them now) some one else is enjoying that which 
would relieve me. [ am certain that all these dark 
days and ills I suffer are for my good. How do I know 
it? Frora the lessons of life I have already learned. 

Oh! how bitter and terrifying were my childish 
schooldays! But they laid the foundation of an educa- 
tion that has saved me from the world of ignorance I 
see around me. I was a very nervous child, and the 
noise and confusion of a large school was hell to me, 
but I gained heaven by passing through it. My past 
life has been acriminal one. I have been a law-breaker, 
have suffered the penalty of the law, but by it, through 
it, out of it, I have learned to live in the light of God’s 
love, 

Read Whittier’s ‘‘ Tauler,” and accept it practically. 
Know there can be no spire or temple, however far 
reaching toward heaven, but casts a shadow which some 
people say is evil. There can be no revolution of the 
world but that some must be in darkness while others 
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bask in sun-rays. There can be no wealth but there 
will be its opposite—poverty ; but, oh! how the riches 
of that poverty may surpass the luxuriance of wealth ! 
The rich man sighs that he has no new joys to taste, 
while the man of righteous poverty enjoys the struggle 
for his daily bread, for he says: ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for 
it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

After years of a wicked life God gave me a wife, and 
then an infant son. God took my little ten-days’-old 
babe, and I said: ‘‘ God gave him, and he has a right 
to take him again.” Now he has given me an infant 
daughter, and I rejoice—I rejoice ; but if he should draw 
her away to him again, can I not recite Longfellow’s 
poem of the ‘‘ Reaper,” commencing, 

‘* There is a Reaper, and his name is Death ’’? 
Yes ; for I know my flowers will blossom in the fields 
of light, and they are none the less mine because I am 
blind ; and therefore ‘‘ I will trust Him even though he 
slay me.” 

The lesson of life has taught me to “Judge not 
harshly, that I be not judged harshly ; and to judge 
justly, that I may be judged justly.” 

I do not think it necessary for every man to be guilty 
in order to have sympathy for the guilty ; but I tell you 
no man cun feel for the guilty as one who has been 
through the fire and come forth purified. I am happy, 
not in having suffered, but in knowing how to feel and 
sympathize with those who are in the depths of poverty, 
those who are in the thralls of sin, and those who are 
lost now (and by some considered to be eternally so) ; 
but it is just such that the Good Shepherd is out in the 
wilderness looking for, and he will find them. He will ; 
nor will he ever sit down in his Father's house till they 
are all found. 

This is my answer to the idea of evil, not as an acci- 
dent, but as the indispensable motor and lever of life. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
IV. 


EG had sunk twice. Lights danced before her 

eyes, and great spaces seemed to open out. She 
saw the swamp again, and the child Margaret coming 
toward her, and beyond her many faces—her father’s,and 
Bram’s, and others she did not know. They held out 
their hands to her. She did not struggle. It was all 
quiet and content, nor did the baby even move. Then, 
as she rose again, something seized her. 

‘**Let me alone !” she tried to cry, and fought away 
from the hands that held. 

‘“‘T’ll knock your head off if you do that way !’ a half 
strangled voice said, and, strangely enough, Meg, who 
was drowning willingly, shrunk from the thought of 
hlows, and ceased struggling. Gid had taught her to 
swim at Rockaway, and now she even tried to strike out, 
and felc her arms held by the shawl. 

‘* Hold me—so, and we shall get to the pier,” the 
voice said. ‘‘Ha! You can schwim? Then that is 
good. NowIsteady you. Stop! I kill youif you let 
go! Now!” 

A few strokes, laboring and panting ones, for though 
Meg involuntarily tried to keep herself afloat, the current 
was strong and the tide setting out. But even in the 
darkness they had touched the pier at the end where 
rough steps led down. Meg crawled up, still impelled 
by these mysterious hands, and lay on the pier gasping 
and half dead, while a streaming figure fell beside her, 
groaning and swearing strange oaths. 

“It is water of the devil’s own pouring out,” it said ; 
‘«so thick as mud, and of all tastes. So! You makeme 
swallow more, do you ?” for Meg had sat up and made a 
movement as if to throw herself once more. ‘‘ Again I 
tell you, I break your head if you be not all quiet. 
Wait till I can think well and know what todo. Now, 
first der baby. Is it drowned ?” 

“No,” Meg said. ‘‘Itis here in my shawl—dead.” 

He shook himself and wrung the water from his hair, 
then untied the shaw! and rolled the baby on his knees 
till the water poured from its mouth and it gave a faint 
moan. Meg did notstir. It wasalive, and all her pain 
counted for nothing. Well, then, it might live if it 
could. She had done her part, and there was nothing 
left todo. She wondered who this was who had brought 
her back, and why he had not let herdrown. Then her 
teeth chattered, and he ceased his work with the baby 
and rose. 

‘See now,” hesaid. ‘‘I know all the way out, and 
it is not far from the shop I run from in the morning, 
thinking not much to return to it again. Come now, 
always in the shadow that no one see, and soon you shall 
be warm and dry.” 

Meg followed him mechanically. Fate had taken 
matters out of her hands,and nothing remained but 
obedience. What opinions the policeman might have 
formed, had one appeared to note the mysterious figures, 
dripping with water, and stealing into the shadow of 
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alley-ways, as the street lamps brought them into sudden 
prominence, who can tell? An emergency is generally 
a guarantee of their absence. It proved so now, and in 
time a little shop on Ninth Avenue was reached, the 
man feeling anxiously in his pockets, and nodding with 
satisfaction as he took out a key. 

‘*Goot ! So much the water has spared,” he said 
‘“ Now, I haf no clothes for women, but only a schla/ 
rock as you sleep, I make a little fire to dry all and 
boil coffee, and you make straight into the bed and der 
baby. We hang alltodry, and you sleep, and I sleep, 
and der baby, and who shall know? But if you try to 
get away, then [kill you quick. You hear?’ 

Meg made no answer as he gathered up some shav 
ings from the floor, and proceeded to kindlea fire in a 
small stove and put on water to boil. Then he went 
into an inner room, and presently returned in dry cloth- 
ing, and hung the wet on a line back of the stove. 

“There is room for yours too. Now it is time for 
you,” he said, stripping the clothing from the baby and 
rolling it ina blanket he had brought out. “I trust 
you with it, when you are in bed,” he went on. ‘“ Go 
now s0 quick as can be, or you know what I do!” 

He spoke with a fierceness that, whether real or as 
sumed, was all that could move Meg at present, andshe 
obeyed, even to putting on the long schlafrock and roll 
ing herself in the blankets. Soon he appeared, the baby 
on his arm and a cup of coffee in his hand. 

“T give it warm drink,” he said, ‘‘and it will sleep. 
Now it is for you to drink.” 

The blood moved in her veins once more as she drank. 
She took the baby in her arms. Its lips were blue, but 
it gave no other sign of what it had suffered. Meg 
looked at it with a new feeling. It had been Gid's, and 
she had done right to put it from her. But now, since 
death would not have it, it was hers. She would care 
for it, and if any comfort were to be had in such pos- 
session, take it. She gathered it to her breast with a gest- 
ure that did not escape this singular being who appar- 
ently had the direction of her life, and who nodded his 
satisfaction. 

‘“Good !” he said once more. ‘‘ Now sleep and forget 
it all,” and he closed the door, noiselessly barricading it 
in such fashion that any movement would precipitate tin 
pans and scuttle and poker, in an alarm loud enough to 
rouse a neighborhood. 

‘* Now, I too shall sleep well,” he said, gathering the 
loose shavings in a pile in one corner, and rolling his 
coat into a pillow ; and soon the measured breathing 
made his words good. 

When Meg waked, her clothing was by her on achair, 
and the baby’s with it, dry and ready for wear. She 
felt weak and tired, yet somehow new hope had come 
to her. How she was to live she could not tell. She 
could get work perhaps, and anyway something could 
be done. She dressed slowly, finding that water and 


towels were there. Everything in the room indicated . 


poverty, yet all was clean, and there were certain things 
that to Meg seemed luxuries. She dressed the baby, 
who now showed few signs of what it had gone through, 
and who smiled as she took it and looked eagerly in its 
face, rejoicing that not a trace of the father could be 
seen. There was a savory smell in the air; bacon fry- 
ing and coffee boiling ; and soon she opened the door, 
and, with the baby on herarm, stood there, her cheeks 
burning with shame, yet anxious to have the first words 
over. Fierceness had fled. The stranger evidently 
kept it for emergencies, for he smiled as he looked up 
and motioned Meg to a chair. 

“« Eat now,” he said, ‘‘and soon we will talk and set- 
tle things. The baby, it shall lie in my place. Who 
knows but the smell of the shavings may strike in, for 
so was it to me, and it become, in good time—a carver, 
it may be.” 

He filled Meg’s cup as he spoke, and talked, while they 
ate, as if such visitors were daily events. Meg fed the 
baby, and laid it back on the shavings, over which he 
had spread her shawl, and watched him as he moved 
about quickly and handily as a woman. She remem 
bered his face now, but he was not young, as she had 
thought. The blue eyes were boyish and gentle, and 
his fair hair and close blonde beard gave him a look 
of youth which the lines of the face denied. He was 
certainly forty—to Meg the same as if he had been 
eighty ; and he was unlike any one she had ever seen. 
Not a gentleman—that could not be, of course; yet 
there was something in his look and manner, the way 
he ate and drank, very different from anything she 
had ever known. Shavings and tovls were scattered 
about, but books lay among them too, and on the wall 
was a small rack filled to overflowing with other books. 
A sword hung above it, and a branch of what Meg 
knew afterward to be olive crossed it, and was fastened 
to the wall. In the outer shop there were various pieces 
of broken furniture, but here, where she sat, were panels 
ready for carving, and one on which a cluster of grape 
leaves was partly completed, while on a table were 
drawing materials and an open portfolio of designs. 
Meg looked at everything wonderingly till he had ar 
ranged matters to his own fancy and sat down before her. 
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Her own look did not falter as she met his serious eyes ; 
and as he said, ‘‘ Now the time is here. You shall tell 
me what you will,” the silence that had held her seemed 
broken, and she poured out all her life. Rude speech ; 
small power to tell the thoughts that had slowly smol- 
dered and consumed her. She hesitated sometimes, then 
went on, always with her eyes fixed on his, till all had 
been told, and she sat silent, her cheeks burning, and 
a stronger and stronger hope in her heart. The old 
Meg wasdead. A new life, a new Meg, might go and 
come from henceforth here if he would have it so. 
She watched him pacing up and down the narrow 
limits, and looked at him eagerly. 

“So,” he sald, at last, again facing her, and with a 
gentle kindness in his eyes. ‘‘ What the sea gives is our 
own. Now in turn you shall know. I have much 
courage ; I have need of much, for many times I must 
suffer, for others it may be, or for myself. But always 
itis to bear much. Iam workman now. I choose it 
so. I am with the people. But there are days I am 
not one of them, only feel and feel, and seek, as 1 may, 
ways that shall help them. That is at home in my own 
Germany. I study much, and always that I may help, 
and there are many of us that do the same. That you will 
not understand if I tell you, but this you can know: for 
the people, my brothers, always for the people, I work. 
I have been in prison long. I have lost my own ; there 
is left nothing of anything that was mine. Then at last 
I am free—a new caprice that tells us we are feared 
no longer ; and I come here to this America—a land that 
one calls free, but where, too, there is bitter, bitter 
slavery. Ican work; I know many ways. But none 
eare,in truth. Always it is for themselves, not for the 
world. I write and I speak, and 1am with them day by 
day. They willnotlearn. Always they cry for money, 
more money—never for wisdom. So yesterday I have 
talked much to some that call themselves leaders. I 
tell them that they work all wrong; that they know 
not the heart of anything, but give and take but husks 
—and they laugh, and tel] me I am too much dreamer. 
I say that may be. I have no more heart, and wander 
over anywhere, and at last am in the square. There I 
sit—my head all down, and if any think me mad 
or drunk Icare not. It even seems to me that to end all 
may be good. But at last you are there. I see 
eyes that have a world’s trouble in them. It may 
be but your own, but there is other to come. You 
see nothing, not even the baby; an I watch you. I 
know the signs. And when you creep away still, and 
the look more there, I follow, for I know there is some 
one who suffers more than I. So, child, that is all, and 
here you are come. There is no place that is yours. 
Then shall this be yours if you will. Alone, the two; 
no one thinks to me, no one to you. What the sea 
gives I take. Shall it be so ?” 

Meg shrunk a little. She had listened intently, but 
much that he had said had no meaning. He had suf- 
fered, and he was sorry for everybody, and wanted to 
help, and he seemed to think that she did. She wanted 
to stay. He was good, and would neither beat her nor 
curse her, and he would care for the baby, too, perhaps, 
and everything would be better. 

“I bind you not at all,” he said, as he watehed her. 
“If in time you choose to go, you shall goat will. But 
now your rest is here, and I ehal! teach you things you 
never do know. That face has a soul behind it. Poor, 
burdened one, you must have your soul for your own, 
and know it.” 

“I will work,” Meg said at last, stil] uncertain of his 
real meaning. ‘‘I can work. I will do all you want 
—if I can—if I know how.” 

‘That is good,” he said. ‘ Now tell me what age 
you have.” 

‘Eighteen. In December I shall be nineteen, but I 
do not know the day. Granny does, but she would not 
tell, and dad said all birthdays were bad days, and he 
had forgotten mine as soon as he could.” 

“Ah, s0! Well, soon we choose our own day, and it 
shall be good,” her new friend said, with a smile. 
** Now, you know not how I am called, and I shall tell 
you. Berthold—that is my own name, that no one here 
calls me. Say it after me— Berthold — Berthold 
Lessing.” 

He laughed as Meg stammered the new word, and, 
sitting down by her, devoted some time to making her 
repeat it till the right accent was gained. 

“Now it is right,” he said at last ; ‘and you shall 
work as you can, and make the little room for yourself. 
Here shall be mine, and to-day I shall sling the ham- 
mock, and think that once more I sail the Northern Sea. 
But it shall be home here, and you shall make it happy, 
Meg. I go now to get a something we need.” 

He looked back half distrustfully for a moment, then 
shook his head and hurried away. She would stay, and 
he should see the beautiful head bending over the baby 
when he came back. Meg had taken it up, and sat now, 
for a long time, wondering, yet quiet. He was different 
from any one she had ever heard of. She had been 
ready for anything, and flushed now as she saw how 
far his thought was from hers. She would do the 





best she could, and if she had a soul, as he seemed cer- 
tain, why, it would be curious to find out what was in 
it. She broke into a little laugh, and the baby opened its 
eyes as if startled at the sound. When had she Jaughed 
before? Truly it was a new Meg, and Lessing, as 
he came in, his arms full of packages, smiled down 
at her, and saw that there was no more need for un- 
certainty. 

Meg had heard footsteps overhead, and shrunk back 
into the little bedroom, fearing that some one might 
burst in, in the fashion people had been wont to do in the 
great tenement-house. But they soon ceased, and she 
lifted a corner of the curtain and peeped out cautiously. 
The smallest of yards was at the back, but the grass of 
the tiny plot in the center was close and green, and 
grape-vines covered the side of the house and climbed 
over the window. She opened the window softly and 
looked up, surprised to find that the building was of 
wood, and only two stories in height. She wondered if 
it belonged to Berthold, then laughed at herself for the 
thought, and went back to the middle room, which had 
no light save from the front. At some time it must have 
been a store, for the front was all window and door, and 
thus abundant light found its way in. It was good 
to be so far away from everybody that had known her 
in the two years that seemed now so far behind, and she 
resolved never to go out save after nightfall, and to 
avoid every familiar spot. The Fourth Ward had its 
own life, and knew little outside of it, and here she was 
as safe from detection almost as if she had died. She 
fell to work, when she had settled this in her own mind, 
with an energy that soon established order, and Lessing 
watched her with kind eyes, and busied himself with 
altering arrangements so that both could be comfort- 
able. 

‘*Let me sleep in the shop,” Meg had sald,-as she saw 
him moving pieces of furniture, and clearing a corner 
where a hammock could be slung. ‘‘I can sleep any- 
where, and I don’t want to take your room.” 

“But I choose it so,” he said, with kindly but very 
absolute decision. ‘‘ Here will be comfort, too, as much 
as there, and you must have your own place. Then 
when people come they find me here, and there is room 
to sit.” 

“‘Do many come?” Meg said, disturbed. ‘‘ You 
mean folks that want things mended ?” 2 

“‘They come, but it is not they I mean. No; soon 
you will see. It is men who come to discuss many 
things. Upstairs there is one who is more a leader than 
I. He is strong, and he speaks always what he thinks. 
He is German, too, and a scholar, but he likes not any 
work, and sits all day with his books till night comes, 
and brings one or another or many. All the same it is 
to him, so as one listens, and he pours the wonderful 
thoughts that he gathers in. Americans, too. It is not 
only Germans that think and feel. It is people that 
suffer everywhere. You shall know ; you shall learn. 
All in good time it will come, and I see well that some 
day you will help. And now we shall make the place 
all good for both.” 

By evening a low partition divided the corner from 
the shop, and Meg looked with profound interest at the 
way in which every foot of space had been made to do 
service. The hammock could be unslung through the 
day, leaving clear working space; a litt’e closet held 
the full toilet apparatus which he had brought home in 
the packages, and work-bench and tools were all in 
place. 

“It is home,” he said, with glee, as the last nail was 
driven, ‘‘and now Heilbrun may come down when he 
will. Tonight you shall not see him, for bed is best ; 
but soon he shall know all.” 

Meg found on the bed, to which she went gladly, still 
a little weak from the shock, a bundle of clothing—a few 
plain and necessary articles, chosen as judiciously as a 
woman could have done—and wondered still more where 
he had learned it all. She heard vuices till it seemed to 
her far into the night—low and measured, as if some one 
read ; and now and then Lessing’s, rising in excitement. 
But a day or two had passed before she saw Heilbrun, 
toward whom she conceived at once a violeat antipathy. 
He was smal! and black and fierce. A wide mouth, and 
ears that stood out almost at right angles, and thick 
black hair that under no circumstances would consent 
to lie flat, added to the aggressiveness of his effect, and 
though his high forehead and deep-set, powerful eyes 
redeemed the face from vulgarity, he looked infinitely 
less the student and thinker than Lessing. His arms 
were long and his hands hairy, and with fingers like 
claws. His voice was the surprise—low, measured, mu- 
sical ; speaking an English so perfect that even Meg 
could feel its charm. He hugged his knees, and with 
fixed and dreamy eyes poured out a continuous stream 
of words, to which Lessing listened with devotion, and 
seldom answered, save when a proposition had proved 
too flagrant. Meg did not understand him, nor did she 
care to. With Lessing, she absorbed his least word, 
turning it over in her mind, and certain it meant much, 
whether she could understand it or not. But with Heil- 
brun, who only nodded to her, and who sat sometimes 





considering her critically—as if she were a tiger in a 
cage, Meg thought indignantly—she felt only repulsion. 
He had asked no questions, and accepted her presence 
there as natural and quite to be expected, and now and 
then he took the baby in his arms and looked at him 
seriously and attentively, often with a word or two of 
German to Lessing, who only shook his head. The 
words that to Meg seemed almost a curse on the child 
meant at first but one thing : 

‘Send it away,” he urged. ‘‘ What have you to do 
with such as this ?” 

But as weeks went on, and the baby grew round and 
rosy, and caught at the great ears and laughed in the 
fierce face of the prophet, he found himself smiling 
back, and at last demanded the child as the regulation 
opening for the evening’s ceremonies, which included a 
mug or two of lager, and a slow pipe, often dropped as 
talk went on. Lessing neither smoked nor drank. 
Coffee was his one indulgence, and Meg found that, 
save for her sake, heavy food of any description would 
never enter their quarters. He bought meat for her, 
but never touched it himself, fruitand bread and grains 
being his choice, with now and then some vegetable. 
Meg wondered how he could be so strong, for she had 
seen him tumble a quarrelsome workman out of the 
shop, and she remembered yet the grip of his hands on 
that night when he had dragged her from the black 
water. 

She wondered, too, what everything meant in these 
long Sunday-night sittings, when the little shop over- 
flowed with strange people of all tongues and nations, 
with each of whom Heilbrun spoke in his own 
language. They were all people who had been in 
prison, or suffered some great wrong at the hands of the 
law, against which they declaimed, sometimes in low, 
suppressed voices, sometimes with shrieks of fury. 
Saturday night it was different. It was all English 
speech then, and, though the shop was just as full, they 
were American or English chiefly, with a sprinkling of 
Germans who knew English well. Meg listened in- 
tently always. iverything was all wrong. That was 
the one point made plain by each, however he might 
state it. Wages were too low ; provisions and rents too 
high. The rich were tyrants and oppressors ; the time 
was coming when they would be forced to share the 
gains wrung from the worker. How could they hasten 
it ?, When would the day dawn ? 

More or leas of this Meg had heard from her child- 
hood up, but the memory of Margaret’s face had stood 
always between any full conviction that to be rich 
necessarily made one bad. She was not certain now 
that Margaret was rich, If she were, she made one ex- 
ception to the long list that each had to furnish of men 
and women who ground the face of the poor. As Meg 
listened, she came, by slow degrees, to share the feeling 
that at first had seemed no part or possibility in her life, 
and to feel pity for sorrows not her own. Day after 
day, as she moved about the little dwelling, developing 
more and more the housewifely instinct, and learning 
from Lessing the dainty neatness that characterized his 
person and work, he talked or read to her, telling her 
the story of the poor from the beginning of time, and 
watching the slow growth of sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“‘Ah! it is growing—the soul,” he said sometimes, 
under his breath. ‘‘I knew it there. It will be born. 
She will learn as the child learns, and with the child. 
Ah! but these little ones can be educators if we 
will !” 

The baby rioted in the fresh, sweet-smelling shavings ; 
rolled in them, filled his mouth with them, and now, 
as a year had ended and he took uncertain and stagger- 
ing steps, caught at the tools, and looked wonderingly 
as Lessing shook his head, with ‘‘ Nein, nein; not so, 
baby.” 

A passionate, vehement little savage, he claimed all 
within his reach, dropping what he had secured to 
scramble still after the unattainable. But they waited 
in vain for speech. Meg spent hours in trying to make 
him say ‘‘mamma,” and fancied that the inarticulate 
sound that sometimes seemed to answer her was a word. 
He followed them with his wonderfully clear and brilliant 
eyes—knew them all, and had his own fashion of dealing 
with each ; but his evident questions were all in panto- 
mime. He had come to two years old, and Lessing had 
insisted that some name must be given him. Meg hesi- 
tated still. He was the baby, and she dreaded any 
change. 

‘It is well that we wait, but now is it long enough,” 
Lessing said. ‘‘ A name must express something that is 
in me. Must I be Abraham or Moses or Cesar, when I 
have never a quality of one of them? It is good to 
wait till the nature names ftself. He is happy and cer- 
tain, always. Even a passion is but a moment, and he 
smiles again. How it is I know not, when he has been 
born of grief ; but law gives way for now. I want him 
Felix. It hasameaning, Meg. It is‘ happy ;’ a name 
of good omen. Shall it be Felix ? or do you knowa 
better ?” 


** I thought one day about Alexander,” Meg said, after 
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a pause. ‘‘ There was a baby once at home that had that 
name.” 

“That is good, for that, too, has its meaning,” Les- 
sing said, approvingly. ‘‘‘ Defender of men.’ The old 
Alexander did not live it so well, but we will make it 
that this one shall. Happy defender of men! to be the 
first, he must be the last. Meg, it is good. And the 
last name—how is that ?” 

Meg flushed a burning red. Never since that first day 
had she mentioned Gid’s name, and she wanted no clue 
of that sort to the child’s parentage. For herself she 
was simply Meg. The neighborhood knew her only as 
such, and seldom found opportunity to call her even 
that. Surrounded by Irish, they were from this very 
fact isolated by every circumstance. An Irishman may 
be socialistic in his tendencies up to a certain point, but, 
unless he has broken loose from the traditions of his 
church, looks only with horror on the theories of the 
English or German thinker. Heilbrun was known as one 
of the foremost leaders of the modern revolt, and the 
house that held him was regarded as accursed. Even 
Lessing, whose benefaction to every needy soul in his 
way knew no stint, shared in the odium; and Meg, 
whose silence and reserve repelled any advance from 
the few women who had been daring enough to ap- 
proach her, came to mean part of the general rnystery. 
Men nodded significantly at first as they caught glimpses 
of her, and women watched her infrequent comings and 
goings with a sense that they were defrauded of details 
that ought to be neighborhood property. 

‘Him that looked over the head of ivery woman, an’ 
made as if he’d never a thought toward ’em, an’ thin to 
bring in baby an’ all without ever a word. He’sa 
bould one, an’ she too,” they said. 

Meg knew nothing of the theories abou: her. Her 
one thought was, escape from every trace of the past, 
and she hesitated now what answer to make Lessing. 

“« Felix Alexander is enough,” she said at last. ‘‘ That 
will do for first name and last name too.” 

‘Shall he not have your own, then ?” 

“No, no,” Meg said; ‘‘ I want his name all good. I 
never want him to know where he came from or what 
he is. Must he?’ 

““That, time will tell to you,” Lessing said, with a 
long look at her ; and Meg turned away, relieved. There 
were years yet in which no such need could arise, and 
people here had long ago stopped questioning, one or 
two of the older ones coming at last to reconstruct their 
opinions and believe that, after all, the crazy German 
had taken her in for charity. Now and then a woman 
made her way through the shop and sat for a time talk- 
ing to and about the baby, but Meg’s silence made such 
visits not only embarrassing but uninteresting. Nothing 
was to be gained, evidently, save a knowledge of the 
interior, by the most persistent visitor, To women 
she was impenetrable. Men she understood up to a 
certain point. Her life bad lain with them, and Granny 
had been the only suggestion of the feminine element, in 
allthe years till Gid met her. In her Meg had found all 
the brutality of her father, mingled with meaner quali- 
tles than Duke, even at his worst, had ever shown. Men 
were bad, but women were worse, and Meg preferred 
men. That her present life was peculiar never occurred 
toher. Shelooked up to Lessing with something of the 
same feeling she had had for Margaret, and worked for 
him with a devotion strengthening with every month, 
He was as far apart from other men as Margaret, if she 
were alive, must be from other women. Other men 
looked at her with a suggestion of the evil she had 
once known so well. Even these strange people who 
gathered here every week found time now and then for 
a eonsideration of the silent, beautiful woman who 
listened and gave no sign whether she shared their 
dreams or no; but Lessing might have been her father. 
He kissed the baby, and fondled it, and often the little 
Felix ran out nowin the early morning to the hammock 
Lessing refused to exchange for apy bed, and shook it 
till he was lifted up forafrolic. Lessing looked at him 
sometimes anxiously as the child made the inarticalate 
noise that stood for speech, and Meg, though she knew 
next to nothing of children, wondered if they were all 
as backward. In their Sunday excursions, in which 
they went usually to the Park, carrying a lunch and 
choosing some sheltered and quiet spot where the baby 
could tumble on the grass and Lessing read or talk at 
will, there was never indication that the child noticed 
sounds of any sort. Hecried but seldom, and only 
when in a passion, and nothing could make him respond 
to his name. Meg held him lately, Lessing had noticed, 
and watched his mouth, and made sudden sharp noises 
with poker or shovel against the stove, and one evening 
as he slept threw both of them violently against the 
wall. He did not stir, though Lessing had sprung up 
alarmed at the sudden deivonstration. She looked at 
him silently and beseechingly. 

**Poor mother!” hesaid. ‘‘Itistrue, Meg. He will 
never answer us. He is dumb.” 

“I won’t have it!” Meg cried, with sudden rage. 
“I won’t have it! I’ve always been good to him, even 
in the very first when I hated him, An’ now, when— 
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I love him !—I won't have it! You must do some- | 
thing. Isn’t there something can be cut and let his lit- | 
tle tongue loose ?” 

‘No, poor Meg, there is nothing,” Lessing answered, 
pitifully. ‘‘I knew it months ago, but hoped till hope 
was no more possible. But he shall go to the schools, 
where such as he are taught, and he will learn every- 
thing. Not yet, foolish Meg !” for Meg had cried out, 
and caught the sleeping baby from the bed. 

‘*T shall never let him go,” she said. ‘‘They might 
steal him. He shall never go anywhere without 
me,” 

‘There is much time to think of all that ; three—four 
years even. But, Meg, why have you fear? Who 
could want him ?” 

Meg was crying passionately. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” she said, through 
hersobs. ‘‘ But I dream about Gid's coming and getting 
him. If he knew where he was, he would take him 
away.” 

“If you had been really married, that might be, 
Meg. Then, when Felix came to seven years, he could 
take him. That is law. But now, he is yours—only 
yours. You may do as you will, and no one can take 
him from you.” 

Meg clasped the child tight, and sat rocking back and 
forth. 

“Do you think the water did it *” she said at last, with 
another burst of crying. ‘‘Do you think it choked 
away all his voice ?” 

‘* Who can tell, Meg ? It is not there, and that is all 
we know. It may be in the blcod. All the more we 
will love him. He shall not be miserable. He shall 
have the best.” 

Meg looked up, comforted in spite of herself, as Les- 
sing stooped and patted the baby cheek, round and 
flushed with slumber, then turned away to his books. 

‘See now, Meg,” he said presently. ‘‘It is two 
years that I say that when Felix is ready to know books, 
you too should know. That is five years away—quite 
five, and we know now that our teaching is not to be. 
All the more, then, you need what must wait no more. 
Will you study, Meg, and tell to me what you learn ? 
There is timecnough. Your mind is quick. I see that 
well, daily, and if you learn, soon you can help me.” 

‘“Whatever I do is wrong,” Meg said, humbly. ‘‘I 
don’t know words like you. You can’t speak as Heil- 
brun does—so smooth and easy—but you speak different 
from me. I don’t believe I can learn. I remember 
things, and know what they mean, better and better, and 
I heard last week when Heilbrun was still and had 
nothing to say to the tall man that told him like this: 
‘Gentle speech, like gentle breeding, is born with one, 
and has generations of gentle breeding back o7 it. It is 
accident only that may make this untrue.’ I knew then 
there couldn’t be anything gentle for me, but I said to 
myself you could help Felix to it, for you had it.” 

Meg spoke slowly, almost with Heilbrun’s soft pre- 
cision, and colored a little as Lessing looked at her, well 
pleased. 

“Tt is not the same Meg,” he said, ‘‘ that speaks to- 
day that spoke two years ago. And for this talk of 
generations, it is true and it is false, like all the rest of 
this fool world. I, myself, I know it well, speak not 
like Heilbrun. Always the English will take German 
ways, and always it will, for I cannot do different. 
Blood is bad! Well, we know it, and that is half. Now 
we fight it, and soul shall beat blood. My Meg, I see 
well that you are not the same. Blood is strong, but 
soul shall be stronger. And mine shall be of the fight 
also. LIhelp you always, and some day you forget that 
bad blood, and know it is all clear and free running—all 
good, when the bad is thrown out, and the soul knows 
itsown. Now see, Meg. Put Felix away, and we be- 
gin to night.” 

Lessing's blue eyes were deep and tender, and Meg, 
as she passed him, looked at him with a sort of adoration. 
Learn! She would be cut in little pieces if he desired 
it. No one had ever lived, so good as he—so unworldly, 
so loving. Suppose he had been her father. What 
might not have been learned and lived by this time ? 
But there was time still, as he had said, and she came 
back to the table strewn with books and papers, and 
read patiently, Mstening to his explanations, and trying 
to tell what it was about when he had taken the book 
and asked for the same thing in her own words. 

Slowly, with month after month of patient effort, Meg 
came to understand what books had for her. She de- 
spaired at moments, but Lessing’s faith in her never 
failed, and that she felt must be justified at any cost. 
She wrote now a hand round and clear as print, and 
copied for him the numberless facts and figures written 
in little note-books small enough to be easily concealed 
if necessary. For, more and more, Lessing went about 
among the working people, making for himself tables of 
their employments, their wages from year to year, their 
expenditures. He knew thestory of every industry ; its 
origin, its needs, and its probable destiny. Three days 
in the week he gave to his earning, for which there was 
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more than he could fill alone. Felix watched him as he 
worked, and sometimes attempted to imitate him, to 
Lessing’s great delight. With their simple living, the 
money earned in this way, and a small sum that came to 
Lessing monthly from Germany, more than sufticed, and 
he was thus able to spend the remaining three days in 
his researches, and in putting them in such shape that 
Meg could write them out clearly. Her memory held it 
all, and often when, in the evening discussions, he was 
at a loss for a figure or fact, she supplied it in a quiet 
tone that repelled comment. People came now that had 
never been there before, and Heilbrun shook his head, 
and threetenei to change his quarters. 

Meg retreated more often now to her own room, steal- 
ing out to Lessing’s corner, if the strange faces num- 
bered less than usual, but gaining confidence in time, as 
no one annoyed her. 

One evening, as a fierce debate went on, there entered 
with one of the new-comers a figure she had never for 
gotten, and she rose in terror and fled silently to Felix 
in the inner room. It was the hospital doctor, older 
now, and with a full beard, but the same searching eyes 
and mass of red-brown hair. Why she dreaded his rec- 
ognition she could hardly have told, for he had been 
only kind; but every reminder of the old days was a 
pain, and she watched carefully each evening lest he 
should suddenly come upon her and speak. ‘‘ Who are 
they ?” Meg asked one evening when all had gone. 
‘*They do not look like the others; I think they have 
never lived much.” 

“‘ They have lived but in one way,” Lessing answered. 
‘* Ah, you know well now, Megchen, how the face will 
tell its story in spite of the owner. Two of them are 
artists, and of all men are artists most limited unless their 
eyes have felt the chrism. I mean they think but of colors 
and lines, and passion and thought and all sorrow of 
human life are but things to copy. So they study us 
all, and care a little. Sometimes there is one who cares 
much, and to him will come the real vision. There was 
one such here with us last night. The rest, they are 
journalists—men that work on papers, Meg.” 

‘“‘ A journalist has no soul,” Heilbrun growled. ‘‘ It 
is only a sensation bag, and lies open to what will touch 
and tickle them. They come because they say we are 
talking of great questions, but it is only to hear what is 
new and strange to their ears. For brotherhood isa vain 
word, and equality a dream, and we are but babblers of 
mysteries neither we nor they can penetrate. I wish 
them away.” 

To Meg, whose serious eyes watched them all, and 
who even tolerated Heilbrun at last, for his thoughts’ 
sake, never for his own, it was an education, an initia- 
tion, impossible under any other circumstances. With 
every year of this sheltered, shielded life, as alonein the 
great city as if Atlantis held them, she grew into an 
understanding of Lessing's deepest desire. What the 
end was to be, she never asked ; perhaps she never 
thought. He was her providence, and that of the child 
who followed him with the same worshiping observation 
Meg gave him. For Felix was eight years old, and in 
September had entered a school for the deaf and dumb. 
Meg made no more opposition, only begged that he might 
come home at night, and that she might go and come 
for him. Sometimes Lessing took her place, but 
usually she anticipated him, and in her plain black dress, 
and the close little bonnet she had settled upon and 
always wore as the least noticeable and safest uniform, 
she attracted small attention, save now and then from a 
keener observer than usual, who noted in surprise the 
rich coloring and the warm youth half concealed yet 
glowing in the quiet figure. Felix rushed to meet her 
always with a delight that was only matched by her 
own. She had forgotten almost that once she had hated 
him, and poured out a love that was answered by one 
as strong as the child-soul could hold. Life was good 
at last. Peace, and happy work, and years of equal 
calm stretched away before her. The old Meg had 
vanished. Could it be that she had ever really 
lived ? 

April had come again, and Meg thought,as she walked, 
of the springing grass in the parks, and went out of her 
way to give Felix a few minutes among the crocuses 
and hyacinths in Madison Square. He had looked at 
them in a sort of ecstasy as she sat down on a bench and 
watched him, and now she rose and took the little brown 
hand in hers. A man brushed against her rudely as she 
turned, and stopped in open-mouthed surprise as she 
looked under the close bonnet. 

“T’ll be blowed if it ain’t Meg !” a voice said ; and Meg, 
speechless with terror, found herself face to face with 
Gid. 








At Shrewsbury, N. J., lately, a debate was held en 
the question, ‘‘ Does a college education pay ””’ Three 
students from Princeton sustained the affirmative, and 
though the sentiment of the town and society was strong 
against colleges in general, and Princeton in particular, 
the judges decided unanimously in their favor. One 
of the defeated debaters remarked that ‘he was only a 
few hours older, but he had learned a powerful lot.” 
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THE EASTER LILY’S PRAYER. 


By Mary A. Bark. 
N sunlit shade where reeds and rushes blow, 
A lily pure and white did sweetly grow ; 
And in her folded robe of glistening leaves 
Thus unto the Lord she hambly pleads : 


“Dear Lord, 
That I may at thy altar stand on Easter Day, 
While angels roll the stone away 
From many a dark and weary, hopeless strife ; 
That Thou may’st touch and heal with life ; 
That in thy eyes I may be good and fair, 
And with the loved ones find a happy share ; 
That all my beauty, life, and love 
May rise from earth to heaven above— 
Dear Lord, I humbly pray 
To perfect bloom on Easter Day.”’ 


All day the lily watched with patient heart 

For messenger to bid her take her part 
In that glad Easter gathering. 

But watching seemed in vain, for none drew nigh, 

And with a weary, quivering, hopeless sigh, 

The lily prayed that she might die. 

When, lo ! an angel sent by Him above, 

Whose very touch was fraugbt with heavenly love, 
Came, and, whispering low, 

Gathered the drooping lily in her hand, 

And flew to join the blesséd band 

Who around His throne do always stand, 


And so, with weary watching, anxious care, 

We wait for answer to some heart-felt prayer, 
And just at eve, 

When hope and faith are almost spent, 

And life with trembling fear is lowly bent, 

The blessed messenger is surely sent. 








EASTER-TIDE. 


EATH means cessation of movement, of thought ; 

it means the passing out of this life to the immeas- 

urable possibilities of the future. But can there not be 

death to the emotions, to the ambitions ; death to the af- 

fections, and yet movementand thought goon? Are not 

many of us like trees with dead branches? Is it true 
that there is no resurrection this side of the grave ? 

In many homes and hearts this Easter Day will find the 
graves of buried affections, buried hopes, buried ambi- 
tions, the results of misunderstandings, of jealousies, of 
bickerings, of selfishness. These graves would be unsealed 
if pride and passion were conquered enough to allow 
explanations, and the heart of each one opened to the 
spirit of love and justice, the spirit of truth. 

Shall this spiritual year be opened, and your heart re- 
main closed to those whom God has bound to you by 
the ties of kindred? Will you carry on the surface the 
semblance of interest and friendship, while in your heart 
you cherish memories of fancied slights and injuries ? 
Will you let the friend of years’ standing pass out of 
your life because time and circumstances have prevented 
the intimate relations of former years? Will you open 
graves in your own heart in which to bury the highest 
part, the best part, of your own nature—unselfish sym- 
pathy and love ? 

Shall one go out into this new spiritual year helpless or 
hopeless, whom it is in your power to aid, to uplift ? Let 
there be a resurrection in your heart that shall burst the 
bonds of pride, anger, and selfishness, and give the hand 
of love and kindness. 

Has sin fastened chains about you? Then let this be 
the time of emancipation, and let there be a resurrection 
of the spiritual life which you had buried. Open your 
heart to the influences of the season, and let the buds of 
sincerity, fidelity, and spiritual life come forth. 


HOW THEY ALL DID IT. 


By Etta RopmMan CHURCH. 


ss ARRIE BIGGS, do tell us what you did to that 

oe old black silk of yours to make it come out with 
a new lease of life. Why, I thought it was worn out 
jong ago! And on Sunday I couldn’t keep my eyes off 
it, thinking all the time it was a fresh piece of extrava- 
gance, till Rachel Hines whispered, ‘It’s her old onc 
done over.’ I wouldn’t have believed it, only Rachel 
never makes mistakes.” 

‘“‘T am very proud of that dress,” replied Miss Biggs, 
smiling. ‘‘ You see 1 am tall and thin (a fact patent to 
the most careless observer), and all those little ruffles on 
the skirt are very becoming to me, whea a dumpy wo- 
man couldn’t wear them at all.” 





Miss Biggs was apt to characterize as ‘‘ dumpy ” all | 


figures that were not molded on the giraffe plan. 

‘‘ But the question is, where did you get the ruffles ?” 
persisted Mrs. Trade, who was practical, and also 
dumpy. ‘‘ We might be poles or arrows without gain- 
ing by it, if we hadn't silk enough to make ruffles.” 

‘1 do think,” observed Mrs. Vigor, who was also tall 
and thin, ‘‘ that a dress ruffled or tucked to the waist is 
so graceful ; there is a sort of fascination about it.” 


“Well,” continued the giraffe lady, ‘‘ you see there is | 


a little mystery about those ruffles of mine. Of course, 
there is nothing under them but black cambric.”’ 

*‘Of course not,” came the response, as though no 
economical female in her sober senses would be guilty 
of any other line of conduct; ‘‘ but it takes oceans of 
silk to make ruffles alone.” 

‘* Well, I had ‘ oceans ’"—such as it was. Zenie and‘l 
generally get our best dresses alike ; and when they’re 
past wear for separate service, we put the two together 
and contrive one respectable garment, which falls to 
whoever didn’t have the last one. Frank's wife, too, 
gave me an old dud, liberally embroidered with holes, 
the best parts of which made the worst of the ruffles.” 

“Oh, then,” said a bright little lady, ‘‘ your wonderful 
dress is quite a composite affair, to which your sisters 
and your cousins and your aunts have all contributed.” 
(An obsolete opera called ‘‘ Pinafore” was then in the 
zenith of its glory.) 

‘*T had one,” responded Mrs. Brine, ‘‘ that was full 
of grease. It was none too new, either, but the grease 
was the worst of it. I felt that if ithadn’t been for that 
1 could have got two good years of wear oul of it yet. 
And the provoking part of it was, that the grease came 
of taking people’s advice. I was going to visit my hus- 
band’s people in Rotterdam—we have to change cars to 
go there, you know—and we take dinner on the road. 
and, one way and another. you fall in with a good many 
people on the trip. So Aunt Eliza, who has a way of 
laying down the law for the family, started up and said : 
‘Now, wear your black silk dress on the journey—it 
won't hurt it a mite, for it'll shake out, and it just gives 
you an air at the beginning. I believe in folks looking 
as well as possible when they’re traveling. Well, I 
wore the black silk, and got along well enough till we 
changed cars and went to dinner, feeling all the time 
how very nice I looked. But the hotel table was 
crowded with people hurrying in different direction®* 
and no one had a minute to spare; and a child next to 
me seized the chance to put its hand into everything 
around, and upset a gravy-boat right over my nice 
dress.” 

“‘What did you do?” asked the sympathizing con- 
clave. 

“Oh, | was rubbed off with napkins wet and dry, 
until I was rather more presentable, and I comforted 
myself with the thought that the dress wasn’t new. 
But the grease was more of a gain than a loss, after all ; 
for my mother-in-law, who took my misfortune quite to 
heart, brought out an old-fashioned velvet cloak with 
plenty of material in it, and gave it to me to make my 
dress over with. The back breadths were quite good ; 
and with a velvet front to the skirt, and vest and sleeves 
to the basque, it came out quite an imposing garment.” 

«It was elegant-looking,” said Mrs. Vigor. ‘I always 
admired that dress, but I didn’t know the history of it 
before.” 

“But could you not have taken the grease out of the 
silk ?” asked Miss Biggs. ‘‘There are so many things 
that will do that.” 

** Not when it is on such an extensive scale,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ A few spots can,be almost obliterated, but those 
well-spattered front and side breadths were past all 
effort.” 

‘There is another complication,” laughed one of the 
ladies ; ‘‘ the second state of that dress must have been 
quite superior to its first ; but in order to compass such 
a feat, itis necessary to have a mother-in-law with a 
large black velvet cloak—the mother-in-law to be as 
generous in character asthecloak. Now, I have neither 
the one nor the other.” 

‘How absurd you are, Sara!” said gne of her inti- 
mates, joining in the laugh. ‘‘ Asif one couldn’t always 
get velvet or something, somehow. Every home has its 
stores ; and one could even buy something new if it 
seemed worth while.” 

‘* It often is worth while,” said Mrs. Vigor, ‘‘as I can 
prove by a dress of my own; but it is not a good plan 
to buy the same material, or to follow the old-fashioned 
rule in purchasing a silk dress, to get enough over the 
necessary quantity fora new waist and sleeves. The 
reason is, that silk which has been wern does not appear 
to advantage when in close contact with new material. 
The same silk, however, will look admirably well in con- 
nection with cashmere, velveteen, or cloth ; and a rich- 
looking dress can be made up with any of these combi- 
nations at a comparatively low cost. I had good ma- 
terial to begin with, for I do not believe in buying 
cheap silk, and the first cost was considerable. But the 
dress wore beautifully for three years ; at the end of 
that time, I suddenly made the discovery—such things 
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| always do come upon one suddenly—that the bloom was 
| off the fruit. Having mapped out my plan of action, 
I took the entire dress to pieces, and found that the 
| wrong side of the silk was fresh and glossy, but portions 
| of the waist were somewhat worn—on the eve, perhaps, 
I should say, of showing holes. There were no spots 
| of any kind to be removed ; and, having shaken and 
| brushed every particle of dust from each separate plece, 
| I ironed the silk carefully on what was now to be the 
wrong side, first covering it with damp black cam- 
| bric. Enough silk was then laid aside for a new waist 
and sleeves, and some yards of fine, soft cashmere pur- 
chased to make up the deficiency in the skirt. The 
combination was a very happy one; and with the ex- 
ception of having the basque cut and basted, I did it all 
myself. I was more than pleased with the result, for I 
had a handsome dress, good for at least two years more 
as very best, at an expense not exceeding ten dollars.” 

“That is better,” observed the redoubtable Sara, 
‘“but it presupposes, at least, an expensive dress to begin 
with. ‘Those four and five dollar silks do wear magnif- 
icently, I know, but I never expect to have one.” 

‘‘Here comes Jane Forbes,” said some one, as a fresh 
arrival was greeted—‘‘ the most gifted creature in the 
world for making somethiug out of nothing. What are 
your views, Jane, on the treatment of black silk dresses 
when they become shabby ?” 

“Make them over as long as they will hang together,” 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘I’ve had one in wear for the 
last ten years, and it was nothing extra to begin with, 
either. It’s been ‘done up’ four times. The first time, 
it needed nothing but turning and a little judicious iron- 
ing; the second time, I sponged it thoroughly with 
ammonia—four tablespoons to a quartof water ; the third 
time, I snipped a pair of new sleeves out of the skirt, 
and put a broad sash-bow of watered ribbon at the 
back to make up for lessened fullness ; the fourth time, 
I rather expected the silk tocome to pieces in my hands. 
But I lined each separate breadth and piece with 
black silesia, which falls as softly as the silk itself; 
and being thus supported, the best parts of the dress 
were combined with two or three yards of ladfes’ 
cloth into a very creditable-looking costume. You 
have frobably noticed it, ladies,” added the speaker, 
with laughing frankness, “for it is the one dress in 
which I respond to my winter invitations; and with 
becoming lace at the neck and wrists, and a flower 
or two by way of ornament, it really passes very 
well. It is going into a decline, though, now, and I 
really feel uncomfortable at the thought of losing so 
old a friend.” 

“You would scarcely be satisfied under a genera- 
tion of wear,” replied our hostess, ‘“‘but you have 
certainly done wonders with a black silk which, ac- 
cording to your own statement, ‘was nothing extra to 
begin with.’ But no one would havesuspected this from 
its appearance, and you always look well dressed in 
it. Perhaps it is now my duty to contribute my mite 
toward the general fund of information.” 

This was said rather interrogatively, and very audi- 
ble replies in the affirmative greeted the speaker. 

“My black silk,” she continued, ‘‘ although not 
equal to Mrs. Vigor’s, was really a very good one; 
and I intended that it should attain a patriarchal old 
age. I wore it as long as I could in its original shape ; 
and when its freshness had departed, it was taken to 
pieces and well sponged on the right side with hot 
coffee.” 

“That is something new,” said Mrs. Vigor. ‘Do 
you just take the coffee as it comes out of the coffee- 
pot ?” 

‘* Not quite,” was the reply, ‘‘ as it is first strained 
through muslin. When the silk was partly dry, I 
ironed it on the wrong side with a moderately hot 
iron, and it had all the soft gloss of new material. 
I expect to be laughed at for what comes next, 
but nevertheless I will be brave enough to tell it. 
I bought some black Canton flannel—the very best 
quaMty—and had the face to trim my dress with it. 
The front of the skirt and vest of this material had 
quite a rich appearance, and replaced the shabby 
parts which were thus dispensed with. I think it was 
rather daring, though, but decidedly economical.” 

“T should say so!” ejaculated Mrs. Brine, in an in- 
jured tone ; “and I a!ways thought that trimming was 
plush, and felt that my velvet was nowhere beside it 
—what an unconscionable woman !” 

“Tf I had indulged in an entire dress of Canton 
flannel,” continued the most deceitful of her sex, 
“you would have found me out ; but no one, you see, 
suspected me of such a thing as combining it with 
silk. The dress has been much admired; and its 
cheapness is a constant source of self-congratulation. 
I feel, too, that I am an originator, not a mere copy- 
ist; and I think of taking out a patent for my in- 
vention.” 

With much laughter and jesting, the séanes broke 
up; and the summer visitor at Agra found herself 








dreaming that night of botling, stewing, and pickling 
black silk dresses by the score. 
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FLORAL CHATS. 
By Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 


OMMENCING at the first principles, I will devote 
ee this chat to the selecting and sowing of seeds. If 
you have not already made out your list, you should do 
so atonce. It is always better to begin weeks before 
hand to note down what you want, so that you may 
have ample time for the revision of your list. When you 
read this, it will be too late for such an arrangement. I 
will therefore make such suggestions as may be helpful 
to you. 

There are certain varieties of annuals which we de- 
nominate must-haves. What would our gardens ve with- 
out the beautiful perpetual-blooming Drummondii 
phlox and pansies? Then there are the asters in variety 
for late summer and early autumn. And what should 
we do to set off every color in our bouquets without the 
white candytuft ? Autumn sowings make the earliest 
and strongest plants, but if not sown, be sure and get 
some as soon as possible, and then sow again later for the 
autumn flowers. So hardy and easily cultured, you can 
grow it among the shrubs or rose-bushes; but be sure 
and have a plenty of ‘“‘ White Rocket” or the ‘‘ Hybrid 
White.” ‘‘ White Tom Thumb” is very desirable and ad 
mirable for edging a bed, as it is very dwarf and bushy, 
The deep purple, dark crimson, and hybrid rose color 
are all very desirable for cut flowers. Sweet-peas, you 
cannot have too many of these. Don’t buy them by the 
five-cent packet, but get an ounce at ten cents, unless you 
prefer in separate colors. Mignonette is a must-have, 
and we have found none so satisfactory, of the new va 
rieties, as ‘‘Golden Queen.” There are, however, ‘‘ Miles’s 
New Hybrid Spiral,” and “Pyramidal,” which are highly 
praised. Petunias, though of little value for cut flowers, 
are very desirable for the border, particularly the large- 
flowered, whether double or single. They come now 
beautifully striped, mottled, and fringed, single, and of 
remarkable size. We have for three years procured the 
collection packets of pansies, asters, phlox, petunias, and 
ten weeks’ stock, and have found it much the better way 
than to purchase small papers. Of the pansies, we get 
extra German seed, twenty-three varieties—450 seeds, 
including the latest and choicest. Asters, twenty varie 
ties—200 seeds. Phlox Drummondii, sixteen kinds— 
twenty-three seeds each. Large flowering stock, twelve 
varieties—300 seeds. These are twenty-five cents per 
packet, and you get a great many seeds—if more than 
one wants, why, they can club with others. So, as the 
result of our own experience, we would advise collection 
packets. 

Now, what next shall we have? Verbenas? We 
deem them among the essentials, and advise all whocan 
to raise their own plants. Those who can purchase 
seedlings frequently prefer to do so, but many live far 
remote from a florist, and are therefore dependent on 
their own seed-sowing. Verbenas ought to be sown 
early in March, as the little bits of stick-like seeds are 
hard to germinate. Soaking them several hours in tepid 
water will help them somewhat. Sweet-peas also ger 

minate much sooner by soaking them. Canna seed 
need to have hot water poured over them to make them 
sprout more quickly. Stocks and pansies ought to be 
started in March. 

We will now name several annuals, very desirable, 
though not so essential as the foregoing. Dianthus— 
Hedewiggii pinks. These can be purchased in mixed 
packets. We would, however, specially recommend 
‘Crimson Belle” and *‘ Eastern Queen,’ as the most 
beautiful of all, and very large in flower. These pinks, 
sown early in spring, bloom the first season and the 
next, then die. Double balsams are very attractive. 
The camellia flowered are the finest of all, and a collec- 
tion packet includes twenty varieties. Calendula 
“Meteor ” is a must-have with me. It is a very strong- 
growing plant, and bears a great profusion of very large 
double flowers, each petal vf which is striped with two 
shades, one alight yellow, the other deep orange. It 
comes into bloom early in the summer, and is covered 
with flowers until quite heavy frosts. It is admirable 
also as a pot-plant. 

Dahlias you can grow just as easily as any other an- 
nual, and have them bloom quite as early as from 
tubers, if you start them by the last of March. They 
germinate in a few days. A packet of seeds from which 
you can raise a score of plants costs, for choicest kinds, 
only the price of a single root, while the large double, 
the Pompon and the Dwarf Bedding, you can buy for 
ten cents per packet. Single and Paragon strains are 
more ccstly. 

For growing among lilies, or in a bulb bed of spring 
bloomers, we know of nothing better than the pretty 
nemophilas. The foliage is very ornamental. N, in- 
signis, sky-blue, with white eye; maculata, white 
tipped, with lilac ; discoidalis, bluck-edged, with lilac. 

Godetias are with me a favorite. ‘‘ Lady Albe- 
marie,” glossy crimson; ‘‘ Princess of Wales,” ruby 
crimson, edged with soft rose; ‘‘ Lady Satin Rose ;” 
‘* Duchess of Albany,” pure satiny white, dwarf habits, 
profuse bloomer. 








Then there is the new double gaillardia, ‘‘ Lorenzi- 
ana,” a valuable addition to our border flowers. The 
flowers are semi-globate, very dense, florets tubular, 
color orange and red. We can specially commend this 
beautiful flower. 

If you want an admirable plant for an edging to a bed, 
sow a packet of daisy seed. Sown in April they will 
flower in autumn, and as they are hardy will bloom very 
early in spring. They multiply rapidly, and bloom per- 
petually. The new daisy, ‘ Longfellow,” is said to be 
superior to all others, producing larger flowers, very 
full, borne on long stems. Color, a lovely dark rose. 








OLD AGE. 


ERHAPS no subject in our day is more generally 

agreed upon than the one of the tendency of the 
youth of to-day to treat old age with disrespect. Nu- 
merous stories find their way into the daily papers that 
apparently prove this fact. 

If it is true thatthe youth of to-day do not treat the 
aged with respect, it must be remembered that the 
youth of the present day are the pupils of the aged of 
the present day, and their attitude of disrespect is a re- 
flex of past education. Does old age always hold itself 
in the position to command respect ? Does it cultivate a 
spirit of generosity in thougLt, in action ? Is there nota 
tendency to demand from youth what they never gave 
in their own time of thoughtlessness and assurance ? 
Has o!d age developed the character that would naturally 
command respect? The London “ Spectator,’’ com 
menting on ‘‘ Age and Its Consequences,” says : 

‘*Doubtless the great blot on the respect for age is 
that age in itself not only does not bring with it these 
results, but may bring quite opposite results Age 
always empties; but it may empty the mind of the 
wrong things. It may empty the mind of everything 
but selfish and egotistic passion, instead of emptying it 
of selfish and egotistic passion. It may make the 
medium through which everything is seen one of a 
more and more disturbing kind. It may drain away all 
the generous passions, and leave nothing but envy, vin- 
dictiveness, and willfulness behind. It may discharge 
the memory of all that is elevating, and leave behind all 
that is degrading. It may take away the excuse of fiery 
impulses, and yet leave the ignobleness of malicious 
purpose. Age, doubtless, is a sieve which strains away 
either the dregs, and leaves behind all that is finest, or 
strains away the finer elements of experience, and leaves 
only the dregs ; and you can never be sure which of the 
two processes will take place. Still, of course, the ven- 
eration for age is founded wholly on the assumption that 
the finer elements of experience are retained in the 
mind, and the grosser ones purged away ; and this is 
the tendency in all cases in which the character is gov- 
erned by a pure and noble will. In such a character 
even the memory, which always lets so much drop, as 
time goes on, appears to drop chiefly what most deserves 
oblivion, and to hold fast to that which is best adapted 
to guide, to refine, and to chasten. But it is well to ob- 
serve that it is not age which constitutes the blessing of 
experience, but the right kind of experience which con- 
stitutes the blessing of age. Sometimes one is tempted 


to think that before unvenerable age could be purified 


it would have to be regenerated with the high impulses 
and passions of youth ; forreally it is the precipitate of 
these impulses and passions, under the magnetism of a 
pure and disinterested will, which makes the experience 
in which the glory of age consists.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions, suq- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


Has any one ever tried to cut glass with scissors under water, 
and been successful? I have not: possibly for want of courage: 
but it may be that the glass must be of a thin sort. Any one 
who has anything to contribute to my stock of information on 
the subject will be gratefully attended to. There are many occa- 
sions when it would be a great convenience to fit glass, and we 
are not a diamond-wearing family. Country Cousin. 

Our scrap-book—not, however, an infallible authority— 
says that ‘‘ glass can be cut under water with greatest ease to 
almost any shape by simply using a pair of shears or strong 
scissors. In order to insure success two points must be at- 
tended to: first and most important, the glass must be kept 
quite level in the water while the scissors are applied ; and, 
secondly, to avoid risk, itis better to begin the cutting by 
taking off small pieces at the corners and along the edges, 
and to reduce the shape gradually to that required, for if any 
attempt is made to cut the glass to the shape as we would 
cut a piece of cardboard, it will be most likely to break just 
where it is not wanted. Some kinds of glass cut much better 
than others ; the softer glass is the best for this purpose. 
The scissors need not depend on the state of the edge pre- 
sented to the glass. When the operation goes on well the 
glass breaks away from the scissors in small pieces in a 
straight line with the blades. This method of cutting glass 
has often been of service when a diamond has not been at 
hand, for cutting ovals and segments, and though the ed ges 
are not as smooth as might be desired for some purposes, it 
will answer in many cases. The two hints given above, if 
strictly followed, will always insure success,’’ 





Your recent article upon the question of taking small children 
to church interests me much. Weare happy tn having a little 
boy of five who has always delighted to go to church, and would 
come home and have * moosic,” “ peeching,”’ and “ pwaying ” by 
himself. But now weare ina place where the preaching is 
frequently of the stormy, denunciatory style, unsuited for the 
ears of an intelligent child with reflective powers rather beyond 
his years. Norcan we attend any service regularly ourselves, 
the road being at times impassable save to horsemen, and our 


lovely home being some miles from any church 
What course would you suggest under such circumstances f 
H. F. D; 
Have a service in your own home when you cannot go to 
the distant house of worship. Are there not some similarly 
situated neighbors who would join you? Two or three 
hymns, a reading of Scripture, prayers, and the reading of 
a sermon would make your little boy feel that it was likea 
real church, and for the father and mother of the boy we 
are sure it would be helpful. But we would urge you not 
to forsake the public assembling for slight cause. Put your 
influence into the church nearest in place and spirit to you, 
and hope to improve the preaching in time. 


Do you know of anything that would be good to sprinkle or 
spread on the ground and grass around a house in the country, 
where kitchen and chamber slops have been thrown for a long 
time’ Such a thing wonld never have happened except for sick- 
ness in the family and inefficient help. Now that the warm 
weather fs approaching, and there is so much talk about purify 
ing and clearing away anything that would invite disease, par 
ticularly cholera, I would like to do what [ can for the health of 
my family 

If you could suggest something that would help tosweeten and 
purify the earth and air, on a place that had been thus neglected, 
you would much oblige one, and perhaps more than one, con- 
stant reader of your paper 

A sanitary expert to whom this query was referred writes : 
‘*Such conditions are exceedingly dangerous. We must 
not mince matters in such acase. Severe outbreaks of sick 
ness have been charged to like conditions. | should advise 
removing as much of the surface soil as possible, but first 
saturate it with copperas water—two pounds dissolved in a 
pail of water, and use plenty of it—twenty pails full, if ne- 
cessary. Then replace with clean earth, after letting the 
surface remain exposed to the sun fora day or so. Don’t 
try to remove the soil without disinfecting, and be sure 
the foul finids have not soaked into the cellar or about the 
foundations.” 


To-day I came across a sentence that bothered me a good 
deal. It was: “Think much, speak little, write less.”’ It 
bothered me because what good could much thinking do if 
it was little spoken and seldom written? If one has a good 
thought ora wise plan, should it not be spoken of or written, 
that some one else may be benefited by it ? Should it die with 
one? Isn’t that as much one sort of selfishness as love of 
ease is another? Some one else, in the course of years, 
may—most probably will—think out the same thought or 
plan. But why leave it for some one else?’ Our thoughts 
are God-given—they are for a purpose—for the fulfilling of 
a plan, and they should be used as such. If our thoughts 
are good, we need not be ashamed of them ; if they are not 
good, then we should not “think much.”’ 

A good seed, if buried away from the outside influences 
of sunlight and rain warming and moistening the earth in 
which it lies, will soon become rotten and useless. Give it 
the benefit of outside influences, and it will hardly fail to 
grow and spring up into a sheltering vine or tree or flower, 
of use tosome one. Let us ‘‘think much ”’ and do. 


J.K.L, 
When a Doctor of Divinity, of commanding influence in the 
most cultivated of churches, announces in his Ash-Wednesday 
sermon that ‘‘ every one must be persuaded in their own mind,” 


what is a Puritan to think who still cherishes a timid respect for 
the sanity of his native speech ? 

And here comes The Christian Union with sentenees like the fol- 
lowing, in a single issue—that of March 5: 


“There seems to have been (wo classes of men.”’ “St. Mark's 
Parish at Orange Valley, N. J., has not been unanimous in their 
wishes and purposes.” ‘This monograph of 700 pages is one 


of those works which in our busy book-making age is rarely pro 
duced.”’ 

Yours, more in sorrow thanin anger, and more in perplexity 
than either. PURITAN. 

We accept the reproof on behalf of the Doctor of Divinity 
and ourselves, except that we humbly beg to inquire if our 
sorrowing Puritan friend did not waste a little sorrow ? 

I have knives with steel handles which blacken the hands when 
used. Is there any way I can paint or use any preparation 
to cover them, so it will not wash off? If so, please inform me 
through the columns of your paper, and oblige 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

The surest way would be to have them nickel er silver 
plated. There are preparations sold for domestic plating, 
but we have never found any to be of any value. 


What is chicory? Do you advise using it with coffee ? 

It is a European plant, which is ex:ensively cultivated 
for the sake of its roots, which are sliced, roasted, and 
ground, and used as a substitute for, or addition to, coffee. 
It has been thought to have some effect on the digestion, 
but it is doubtfu! whether it is of any service other than to 
give flavor to the beverage. 


I beg the privilege of asking if any of your readers can tell me 





how to remove paint froma sealskin cloak. I am much dis 
heartened over the possible ruin of an elegant fur garment 
Mrs. A. V. L. 
We do not know why benzine and patience would not 


remove it without injury. 


Where can I find the hymn containing these words? 
‘* Hark how the heay nly hosts are cheering ! 
See in what throngs they range the shore |” 
E. 8. K. 
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ANOTHER SIDE. 


HEN ehildren think of soldiers, they think of 

battles being fougbt, of bullets flying in the 

air, of the roar of cannon, of the striving to win. 

When they think of a general, it is of a man sitting on a 

coal black horse, riding at the head of an army, with a 

sword drawn from its scabbard and held aloft, while 

the general cries out, ‘Follow me!” ‘‘ Onward!” 
“To victory or death !” 

Glory, honor, power, are aiways associated with the 
name of a hero. We never think of curtains drawn 
elosely down, of quiet footsteps, of the doctor’s calls, of 
sleepless nights. Sometimes the ‘‘ general” shows his 
highest achievement when the excitement of battle and 
the glory of victory are past; when he bears without 
murmuring the hours of pain and weariness—not only 
bears them, but works in them, because he feels he has 
a duty to perform that no one else can de. 

The daily papers have been telling us for weeks of the 
fllness of General Grant, and it is quite certain that he 
has never shown himself a greater hero, a higher type of 
man, a brighter example to the boys of ourcountry, than 
he has during these weeks of suffering. ‘Twill help 
many a boy to bear pain and confinement in a sick- 
room quietly when he thinks of the man who led thou- 
sands of soldiers into battle, sitting in a chair hour after 
hour without a complaiat, and always careful to give 
as liitle trouble as possible to those about him. While 
you can never be a General Grant in war, perhaps, you 
ean certainly try to be a General Grant in the way 
you bear pain, and the spirit you show ‘to those about 
you. 

One of the pleasant things in connection with the ill 
ness of General Grant is told by the big policeman who 
is stationed on the block. He says no matter how hard 
or how noisily the boys who live near the General are 
playing on the street, when they come near the house 
of the General every voice is lowered, and the boys run 
on their toes ; there is no sound but that of quick, rush- 
ing feet. There must be some boys up there who are 
thoughtful ; and thoughtfulness is one of the qualities of 
a hero. 








THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By Epwarp Iren2vus STEVENSON. 
IV. 
THE INVESTIGATION COMPANY. 


gs OU see,” Cyrus explained, “‘ we can’t buy such 

expensive things as a diver’s apparatus, and 
we e uldn’t use it unless we bought adiver with it ; and 
there are none of the profession to hire about this neigh- 
borheod.” 

«Don't I tell you that my plan of lifting her straight 
up from ail that rock and sand is the only practicable 
idea? A raft and the tide ‘ll do it, and we can cut the 
trees down ourselves.” ' 

So collided Burrage’s and Cyrus’s ideas, as the four 
boys sat about the table, with its bright student-lamp, 
{n Cyrus’s big third-story room. The older people in 
the family were all ata wedding. The boys had the 
house to themselves and their discussions as to how the 
contents of the ‘“‘ Golden Moon” were to be recovered. 
It was well that there were no eavesdroppers, for their 
voices rose pretty loud. 

It is over gold or something to do with gold that nine- 
tenths of the wrangling in this world starts. We should 
have hard work to get along without said gold; but, 
take it all in all, for stirring up discords, and cutting 
apart old friends, and generally setting the world agog, 
there is hardly its equal. 

“T tell you, Leigh, there is not enough tide in 
the creek to do that sort of thing. I've read all about 
that scheme in a book I’ve got overthere. It takesa 
strong tide; and besides that, we four fellows never 
@ould -ct down trees eneugh and trim them—” 

“« And float them to the place and rig the tackle,” in- 
terrupted Dennis. ‘‘ No, never! Beside, a diver ’d 
be necessary if we tried that.” 

**T think we'd better give up trying to undertake this 
affair ourselves just here,” remarked Pen. ‘‘ I’ve come 
round to Dennis’s way of thinking, a while ago. It’s 
too heavy a job for us boys. For that matter, I think 
it’s a pretty serious secret. Folks will respect us enough 
fer having held our tongues and gone as far as we have 
without help.” 

“You all know what I feel about it,” Dennis said, 
quickly but quietly, anxious to strengthen this new 
ally. 

Phe secret of the “‘ Moon” had grown to be a weight- 
fer burden with each hour, and he was more uneasy 
under it since he foresaw what it might entail upon 
them. He had met awkwardly the inquiries of the 
home circle concerning his pale face and abstracted 
behavior. When his father remarked at the dinner- 





table, ‘‘ What’s up, Dennis? You haven’t laughed 
once in my hearing to-day !” Dennis somehow felt like 
a sneak in making some evasive excuse. 

‘‘Upon my word,” sharply retorted Cyrus, ‘‘it is 
extraordinary to me, the eagerness of some fellows to 
get rid of standing on thelr own legs! Thank fortune, 
I can depend on mine! Here we are, all coolly and 
comfortably making up our minds as to how we ought 
to reap the benefit of this wonderful adventure ; and 
here, at the same time, are you two, simply dying, like 
a pair of school-girls, to run and let the town know the 
whole business !” 

‘Thanks, Cy, but my father isn’t ‘the town,’ nor 
yours either!” Dennis said, sharply, wincing under 
Cyrus’s shafts nevertheless. 

“I didn’t say he was! But the principle’s just as 
silly. If you could give any decent, sensible reason 
for—” 

“T did,” said Dennis, in some indignation. ‘‘I say 
it again—I don’t like secrets of such importance unless 
father knows them with me. A scrape of some kind is 
apt to come to any fellow if he’s in such a fix. Second, 
I think that consulting our fathers is not to break our 
promises to—to Colonel Constantine, and won’t be a 
breach of our honors at all. Last, we need advice, 
need it the worst kind of way. Just think, if we only 
had some experienced person here in this room this 
minute !” 

‘* Well,” said Cyrus, more coolly,;“‘ we've got that, or 
something next best to it.” 

‘* What ?” queried Pennington. 

“ Who is he?” demanded Dennis. ‘‘ Not you |” 

‘‘Joe Bonnycross,” replied Cyrus, with an air of 
triumphant mystery ; ‘‘and that’s what I’ve been keep- 
ing back until you all were ready to act Mike independ- 
ent fellows. Oh, I'll explain. That’s why I wented 
you to hurry up here to-night. The idea popped into 
my head as we came down the lake this afternoon. 

‘* Between supper and the time you arrived over here 
I made a bee-line for Bonnycross. Oh, don’t think, 
Dennis, that I did the very thing that I say you and 
Leigh are foolish to wish to do! I merely described 
the position of the hull to old Joe as if it was a situation 
I'd been imagining, or read in a story, and Joe got in- 
terested directly, and asked no questions. Says he, 
‘Well, Mister Barras, if that there vessel was subjeck to 
my operations, and the p’int was not to h’ist her up, dut 
merely to lay hand on them cases, I know what I'd do !’ 
‘What ? asked I. ‘I’m blest but I’d just drop a tor- 
peeter into her, through that identical hatch you speak 
on, blow her up, and free the cargo. That is, always 
supposin’ divin’ was not to be for a instant considered, 
divin’ bein’ the only properest notion.’ ” 

“How could we get a torpedo ?” asked Pennington, 
after a pause, in which Cyrus met their glances. 

‘*Get Joe to make it.” 

“You wouldn’t know how to use it.” 

** Joe would set it off for us.” 

“Then Joe would have to be told everything,” ex- 
claimed Dennis, ‘‘ and I’m sure that would be a3 much 
—no, a great deal more—a breach of honor than—than 
what you object to.” 

To say ‘telling our fathers” seemed a trifle babyish 
at the moment. Sensible expressions sometimes do. 

** Joe need not be told at all—that is, anything of im- 
portance in the secret! I go to him and tell him that 
we want him to make us that torpedo, I forgot to say 
that Joe knows all about such things. He worked in 
some sort of a factory where they made ’em during the 
War. I tell him, too, that we want him to go some- 
where with us and set the machine off for us, but that 
we can’t in honor answer his questions. Pshaw! I 
know Joe. He'll just say, ‘All right,’ and set to work 
like a nailer ; and then, when the day comes, up we sail 
with him, show him the old huil,‘and, presto! she’s 
blown apart, timbers, cases, everything rises to the sur- 
face, or is visible below the water—the feat’s accom- 
plished. Why, Joe’ll undertake anything for the sake 
of having us fellows round him, so long as he can see 
his way reasonably ahead ; and the little we will be able 
to tell him will be enough to satisfy him. Breach of 
honor! There's not a bit of a breach of honor, for we 
don’t have to let slip a syllable about the ‘Moon,’ Col- 
onel Constantine—anything.” 

** But the exploston itself,” burst in Dennis, ‘‘is cer- 
tain to be heard by somebody on the lake. That will 
attract attention to the creek, perhaps ; and there may 
be all sorts of excitement, a crowd coming up to the 
place where we are working—” 

‘Very well,” replied Pennington ; ‘we can’t help 
that, nor be responsible for it. Colonel Constantine 
allowed for that. He knew that the actual reco¥ery of 
such a treasure by a handful of boys must mske a stir 
as soon as it was a fact. Don’t you recollect what he 
said just before he turned to Leigh with the sword? 
Something about ‘circumstances uisking it impossible 
or useless for us to try to hide the secret any longer?’ I 
do.” 

“Yes,” Cyrus said, ‘‘of course that was meant just 
to cover such ground as this. We don’t get into the 





papers ‘voluntarily,’ nor stand and be congratulated 
‘voluntarily.’ It's quite another pair of boots to go 
beforehand and whisper what we know or propose to 
do ; yes, to whisper it to anybody.” 

‘* But Joe’s scheme seems absurd to me,” said Dennis. 
‘* Gold and silver are heavy, and those boxes will sink 
further, or be torn to pieces, and what is in them scat- 
tered down in the crannies of the bottom,” 

‘* Not a bit of it,” Cyrus promptly exclaimed. ‘‘ Joe 
says ”—and so forth. The vigor of the old sailor's de- 
sign hit Cyrus’s fancy so smartly that he forgot that 
Bonnycross’s ideas often were brilliantly visionary. 
Old salts like Joe are apt to have loose notions in nat- 
ural philosophy. 

The reader will have observed that Leigh safd less 
than the others since the mooting of this torpedo scheme. 
It was for a good reason. One bright Fourth of July, 
years back, just when they came to East Belleport, 
there had been a shocking accident in the Burrage 
family. If there was one thing, in consequence, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Burrage peremptorily had forbidden, it 
was their only son’s ‘‘ meddling with explosives of any 
kind or in any connection.” As he grew up, their 
timidity rendered Leigh’s celebration of our national 
holiday a tame affair. ‘‘But that was when I was a 
little fellow!” Leigh was saying to himself; ‘‘ they 
wouldn’t make a fuss about this now! I’m sixteen.” 
Nevertheless, the edict had not been formally revoked, 
and Leigh had not attempted to so much as join the 
saluters on the Square on the morning of the last Fourth, 
by which act he would have discovered that, though no 
longer ‘‘a little fellow,” the law was still intended to 
hold good over him. But he said nothing to-night ex- 
cept, ‘‘ Well, it’s too late now,” to himself. There was 
enough friction in the quartet already, and he had 
rather argue with his conscience than Cyrus, 

Upon Barras, or Jerrold, or Pen no such restrictions 
rested, Cyrus and Dennis always having leave to gunin 
the autumn ; but even they were secretly startled at the 
formidable, not to say dangerous, engine so coolly rec- 
ommended by the old arsenal hand. 

Cyrus's further eloquence as he elucidated Bonny- 
cross’s opinions on the ‘‘torpeeter” and its efficacy 
nevertheless convinced Leigh and Pen that ‘ Joe knew 
what he was talking about,” and would be a mighty 
and discreet ally. 

‘So be it!” exclaimed Pen. ‘I’m in favor of Bon- 
nycross's help. Let’s go ahead.” 

Dennis sat leaning his head on his hands and staring 
at the floor. But he looked up now and said, with a 
dash of recklessness in his voice and heart, ‘‘ All right, 
old man! I’magreed, The ‘torpeeter’ it is,” 

If Dennis had held firm against Cyrus, Leigh would 
have admitted the situation which kept his own enthu- 
siasm for it in check. As it was, he saw himself the 
only one looking askance at it. ‘‘ Very good, then,” he 
said, with a show of cheerfulness; ‘‘I don’t see but 
what you have arranged it pretty thoroughly for the 
rest of us, (y; but if you all say Bonnycross and the 
torpedo, I sha’n’t hang fire. As you like!” 

‘*Good !” Cyrus ejaculated, in the satisfaction of a 
natural manager of things who hates to see his plans 
fallthrough. ‘‘ Now we're settled at last! The next 
thing is to raise enough cash for Joe to buy all the ma- 
terials he told me about this afternoon. They aren’t 
expensive. He makes the torpedo in a big iron can, or 
something like that. And then, don’t you think that 
we ought to sign a paper—agreeing upon the shares we 
are each to have in the treasure when it is recovered ? 
It seems to me that it would be more business-like.” 

“It might save disputes afterward,” Pen gravely 
said. 

So the amount which thoughtful Cyrus had asked Joe 
Bonnycross to name ‘in. case any one wanted such a 
torpedo made, you know,” was, with some difficulty, 
subscribed by the four boys, whom the *‘ paper” which 
they presently put their heads together, stated, in quite a 
legal phraseology, as the stockholders of ‘‘The Chief's 
Foot Investigation Company; Dennis Jerrold, President, 
Cyrus Barras, Treasurer.” The document in question 
declared that each member of the company should re- 
ceive an equal share of the precious contents of the 
sunken ‘“‘ Golden Moon ;” and it also made a provision 
for a handsome reward to be paid to Joe Bonnycross for 
having ignorantly helped in the great undertaking. ' 

Half-past nine struck in the Tceinenn across the 
Square. The Chief’s Foot Investigation Company ad- 
journed hastily. Cyrus agreed to visit old Joe before 
school in the morning. 

“‘ Dennis,” Leigh said, as Pen’s last ‘ Good-night”’ 
echoed from the Harkness’s front piazza, and the two 
lads walked onward together, ‘‘do you recollect what 
your father and mine said about secret societies and 
boys getting them up, that night we were all at your 
house ?” 

“No,” replied Dennis ; ‘‘ what do you mean? Stop, 
though—I declare I do remember that evening, : nd 
what my father said, though I don’t just what your's 
did.” He walked a step or two in silence ; then gave a 
]ow and expressive ‘‘ Ph-e-w !” and added, in a troubled 
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tone, ‘‘I declare I never thought of that! I wish to 
goodness I had !” 

“So do I,” Leigh echoed, stopping at his own gate. 
‘It’s too late now, I suppose.s’ There was a hint in his 
tone. 

No, Dennis, it is not too late ; and if you were only 
as brave a fellow in some respects as you are in others, 
you would this minute give Leigh courage to act like a 
man with you ! 

One winter evening, when the Burrages had been at 
supper under Colonel Jerrold’s roof, the conversation 
had turned on a secret society at a boarding school in 
the village, which had been caught in a grave offense. 
Mr. Jerrold looked across the table at the two boys, and 
said, ‘‘ Mind you, Dennis, no secret companies or socie- 
ties of any kind for you—of any kind, mind you! Do 
your mischief independently, please !” 

‘The same to you, Leigh,” said Mr. Burrage, nodding 
his head to his son, ‘In nine cases out of ten a boys’ 
secret society means either knavery or folly. Just rec- 
ollect that I taboo any such business for you, young 
man, until you’re old enough to be your own mas- 
ter.” 

‘* Yes,” responded Dennis now, in an off-hand fashion, 
to Leigh’s question, ‘it’s too late; and at any rate I 
guess they didn’t refer to a thing of this kind—a com- 
pany, not a society, you know. It’s altogether different. 
Good-night. See you at school in the morning.” 

Dennis hurried on in the September moonlight, whis- 
tling, either to charm or drown his conscience. The fib 
to Leigh had quickened its pricking. That injunction 
of Colonel Jerrold’s, ‘‘ No secret companies or societies 
of any kind,” was too explicit for any conscience in 
reasonally good working order not to take arms at once. 
It had been worse than ‘‘ dodging ’—and Dennis usually 
despised a ‘‘ dodger ”—for him to say what he did to 
Leigh. 

Into what a network of, first, concealment, then decep- 
tion, and now disobedience, and even so petty a trick 
as prevarication, bad his ‘‘Golden Moon ” affair gradu- 
ally meshed him! He all at once found himself hating 
it—yes, positively hating it. Where, also, would its 
artfulness next beckon him ? Would he ever be able to 
again recognize in his looking-glass ‘‘ that frank, open- 
hearted boy of Jerrold’s,” as he had once blushingly 
overheard a friend of his father call him ? 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
MONG those who have written to me saying that 
they would like to make dolls’ outfits is one who 
expresses a feellng so commonly shared by young girls 
that I make an extract, although the letter was not in- 
tended for printing : ‘‘ I want very much to earn some 
money, and have tried hard to find some way of doing 
so. We are comfortably well off—have all the neces- 
saries and some of the comforts of life (under both of 
which we include The Christian Union), but I do not 
have very much money. I would like to have a defi- 
nite allowance, but papa can’t arrange that, and I want 
so much to feel that I have some money really my own 
to give away. You see, if I hear of any poor people or 
of any charitable object, and go to papa, he gives me 
money, but that is his gift, not mine. Andit is so hard 
to find any way to get money! Once or twice I 
have had orders for painting, and have made a few dol- 
lars by that, and once or twice I did some copying for a 
lawyer. Then at Christmas I nearly always have some 
money given me, but there are so many places to send 
it! ‘The silver paper won't cover the basket.’ ” 

How many names could be signed to this letter, do 
you think? There would be more to sign it if there 
were nothing in it about painting, or copying, or Christ- 
mas gifts of money ; and Whatare these girls to do? In 
the first place, they must try to persuade ‘‘ papa” to give 
them ‘their money regularly in the shape of an allow- 
ance. It is better for both father and daughter. Be 
the sum smallor large, Jet it be paid weekly or monthly, 
and the expenditures may be regulated accordingly. In 
our family we begin the allowance plan with the earliest 
pocket-money, and increase it from time to time to cover 
necessary expenses, until it finally covers everything. 

If this plan is not adopted, I canonly counsel finding, 
as speedily as possible, a regular remunerative employ- 
ment. If practicable to do that and still remain under 
the parental roof, it is better ; but every girl owes it to 
herself, and to those who may afterward be dependent on 
her, to learn the proper value of money, and its proper 
disbursement, by a study and practice of adapting the out- 
go tothe income, There would be less sorrow and disap- 
pointment in young households if the housekeepers had 
been educated to manage money matters, first in smell 
affairs, and gradually coming to do it in larger ones. 

{t is, happily, more common than it used to be for 
daughters of ‘‘ well-to-do” parents to seek some regular 
paying work. If parents do not wish their daughters 
to find occupation outside the home, let them provide 
in some other way for this proper desire on the part of 
girls to have some money their own. 











Perhaps you think this word of counsel should be 
given to fathers and mothers, rather than to the young 
people. But it is to young people we must look for 
reform. Among my circle are young men and young 
women who will soon be making aew homes, and if 
this principle can be incorporated in them, that the 
women of the household must have some money their 
‘‘very own,” it will save much trouble in the future. 
It is really sad to see a woman who feels that she can- 
not give a cent that is her own to any cause or person 
she loves—or to spend foolishly, if you please. Itis a 
great lesson to one, sometimes, to make an unwise ex- 
penditure, and it is often better fora girl to learn wis- 
dom at small costs under mother’s guidance than after- 
wards at great sacrifices. A small boy of my acquaint- 
ance wanted to buy a pair of skates. He was in too 
great haste to purchase them according to the advice of 
his father and older brother, and he sent toa neighboring 
town by a stage-driver for a kind that he knew were 
‘just as good as ‘clubs,’ anda great deal cheaper.” 
The skates have been a lesson to him ever since, and the 
unwise expenditure of a large piece of his pocket money 
for that winter has saved him from many since ; and, 
more than that, it taught him the value of good judg- 
ment. Heis much readier to take advice, and much 
more cautious in considering questions involving his 
father's purse, than he would have been if he had not 
suffered from his mistake. It isnot always that a young 
person makes so good a use of his errors, but it can 
always be done if one is a docile learner. 


Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass., January 8, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have taken The Christian Union for three years, and I like 
to read it very much. I have started to write to you several 
times, but I could not get courage enough to send it. I have a 
little baby sister ; she will be nine months old on the fifteenth of 
this month. Her name is Clara; she can say papa and mamma. 
I have a brother, and two other sisters younger than I am. Have 
you ever beenin Lenox? It isa very pretty place. A great many 
city people from all parts of the country come here to spend the 
summer and Fall months, which makes it lively. It istwo miles 
and a half from the cars, so it is quite still here. I attend school, 
and amin the higher department. I amthirteen years old; study 
arithmetic, reading, spelliog, geography, and grammar. Last 
summer I went out to Iowa with my grandpa and granama. I 
went out to Omaha, Neb., while I was there. It is a very pretty 
place. They have a very nice schoolhouse and grounds. I went 
te see the panorama of Gettysburg when I was in Chicago. It 
seemed as if it were real ; you could see the men, houses, and 
trees just as if you were beside the battle-ground. We had a 
family Christmas tree this year ; it looked real nice for a small 
one. 

It is very maddy, and I could hardly get out to go to school. 
A great many people came here about New Year's from the city 
to enjoy the sleighing, and the next day after they arrived the 
snow all melted, and we have not had any since. ,I would like to 
be your niece if you will letme. I have written a long letter for 
me, and will now close. Yours affectionately, Epna M.C. 


I never was in Lenox, but 1 have heard a great deal 
about it, and have seen parts of some of the fine houses 
there. That is queer, is it not ? and you want an expla- 
nation. You know that in these days fine carvings and 
beautiful combinations of wood are made in the building 
shops, and are often carried a long distance to be put 
together again in a house. It is in that way I have seen 
what I have of the Lenox houses—in the shop of the 
builder. 

If the Gettysburg panorama is as fine as the Siege of 
Paris, which was opposite to it in Chicago, I do not 
wonder that you enjoyed secing it. I think you could 
easily find some towns where they would gladly give you 
as much snow as would make all the sleighing you could 
want. When the snow-banks cover up about balf the 
windows in the lower story, people seem to think there 
is quite enough. 





Wa.tuam, March 1, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: ” 


The last time I wrote to you I told you that my brother had 
about fifteen hens stolen. Now he hasan electric alarm!in it. 
One night his alarm rang, and he and father jumped out of bed, 
and they only put on a few things, and ran up to the hen-house, 
but they couldn't find anybody. He said he guessed it was the 
window, because there was ice on it, and he thought the ice sagged 
the window and made it ring. Your nephew, FREDDIE. 

Electricity isa good servant, but once in a while it 
makes a mistake. A doctor has just been telling me of 
a bell which is attached to a thermometer, so that it 
rings if the temperature in the room of a sick person 
gets below a certain figure. I have thought of trying 
to contrive some sort of apparatus which would ring 
or otherwise warn my young people when they stoop 
over their books' or their work in such a way as to 
hinder the action of thetr lungs or heart. Will any of 
my bright, inventive nephews make such a piece of 
mechanism which could be concealed in the clothing. 
What a ringing there would sometimes be in a school. 
room ! 

My Dear Aunt Patience; 

I fear you have forgotten your niece in Manlius. Perhaps I 
have not complied with the terms required for remaining within 
the charmed circle, but if there is no red mark under my name 
will you please put one there ? 

One reason I have not written before was, I thought your time 
and patience must be fully occupied with correspondence you 
have, without any additional from me. I am just recovering 
from measles. NowI have had all the, diseases “ children are 


heir to,” and had them hard, too. I have a beautiful letter re- 
ceived from you when I was getting over the whooping-cough, 
and wouldn't mind such a treat again. 

I have received a Regents’ preliminary certificate, and several 
pass cards in advanced studies, and am getting along very well 
in school. 

I would like Aunt Patience’s opinion of the skating-rinks. I 
am not yet allowed to go, but I love to skate on Nature's rink 
better. Sincerely yours, Eva. 


How could I forget you, when you keep yourself re- 
membered by such pretty and useful gifts? I cannot 
promise you a ‘‘ real written letter” very soon, for I am 
very busy. Ido not approve of skating-rinks. It has 
been a wonder to me that purents would allow their 
children to go to such public places of amusement, with 
no assurance that they would not meet very objection- 
able persons. Such exercise in a close and dusty room 
cannot, I think, be very beneficial, and I see nothing to 
be gained, but a great deal to be lost, in frequenting 
roller-skating rinks, It is not easy to make young people 
see the danger in public places of amusement where 
sociability is possible, but the danger is real and great. 


CLINTON, January 10, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I write to thank you for the lovely Christmas card you sent 
me, and I am sorry I did not write before, but I have been‘ waiting 
to see my last letter in print. 

I am shut up in the house because our large barn-door fell on 
me and hurt my legs so that I cannot get around very easy since 
Wednesday afternoon. 

We have had some nice weather part of the time, the sun 
melting the show. But we are having a regular blizzard now. 
Saturday night, Sunday night,and all day Monday the wind 
blew, and it snowed very bard. 

It was twenty-eight degrees below zero last night,and the 
snow, ona level, was about eighteen inches. 

Now the snow is drifted so in some places it is four feet deep. 

I do not like to be kept out of school, for Ihave uot been ab- 
sent nor tardy since the third day of last September, until last 
Thursday. I think I have written enough, sol will close now. 
Good-by. Your loving nephew, REnssELaEr H. T. 


It is a very hard lesson to learn—this lesson of 
patience where our efforts to be prompt and punctual 
are interfered with. I am sorry Gracie is disappointed 
about not seeing her letter in print. There are a great 
many other boys and girls who want their letters 
printed. I hope they will not stop writing because I, 
only, have the pleasure of hearing from them. 


Nasuport, Ohio, March 9, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Have you yet room for another? You seem to form sucha 
happy household with all your nephews and nieces that I cannot 
refrain from knocking for admittance. May I comein?’ 

As I read M. G.’'s request for “‘ games,” I was reminded of a 
little game that has afforded a good deal of amusement in an- 
other “ household,” which I send, hoping it may not only be 
entertaining, but instructive also, to any of the younger cousins 
who may happen to be a little weak in their orthography. It is 
called ** word changing.’”’ There are only a few rules to be ob- 
served. All who wish to play are provided with pencils and 
paper, and all given the two chosen words to change. 

Rule 1. The two words must contain the same number of let- 
ters, and must be changed one letter at a time. 

Rule 2. The new letter brought into the word must take the 
same place as the dropped letter—as, cave, cove. 

Rule 3. Real words only must be used, not “* make-up” ones, 
apd proper names should be strictly avoided. 

For an example, we will change girl to lady: Girl, gird, bird, 
bard, bare, bane, lane, lade, lady. 

The one having the fewest intervening words wins the game. 

Will some of the cousins try to change brass into money, 
please ? Very truly yours, Emma S. H, 

Yes, indeed, you may come in, and we will keep you 
if you comply with one request of mine. Can’t you 
think what this is? The game you speak of causes 
much merriment, but is not a very social game. 

ALLsTon, February 26, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I am thirteen years old 
I have two brothers and one sister. Their names are Harry, 
Alice, and Arthur. Iam the oldest, and Arthur is the youngest. 
I don’t go to school, because I can’t use my hands very well, but 
twice a week I go down to grandma's, and Aunt Emma teaches me. 
I began going to the Primary School when I was eight years old. 
Then a lady started a private school, and I went to thata year, 
and then she gave it up. I can write very well on my slate, but 
not so well on paper. Arthur goes coasting almost every night 
afterschool. Sometimes I go with him, and he gives me a ride on 
his sled. Harry and Alice don't care so much for coasting, so 
they skate. We have two dogs, Fan and Don. Oneis a pug, and 
the other is a spaniel. They have great times racing together ; 
sometimes they play with a hassock and roll it around the room. 
Don gets on the hassock, and Fan tips him off. Then Fan get 
on, and Don can’t tip her off, so he pulls her by the tall. I dust 
the sitting-room every morning, and put the papers and books in 
order. Harry had a magic lantern Christmas, and sometimes 
papa shows us the pictures on a sheet. 


Yours, with much love, Menrniet C. 


It pleases me very much to have a letter which shows 
so much effort. Your Aunt Emma tells me that it is not 
so easy for you to write as it is for mosgirls, because 
God has seen fit to take away some of your strength ; 
but you have the chance to show your perseverence, 
your patience, and your love as few girls have. 

Yesterday I saw a beautiful setter dog named Don. 
He was a great fellow, and when he kissed baby Sarah, 
whom he loves very much, he almost toppled her over. 
He put his great paws on our shoulders, and seemed to 
try so hard to express his love that we were sorry his 
caresses were too hard on our clothes. Please give my 
love to Aunt Emma and thank her for writing to me 
and sending me your letter. 





Affectionately, Aunt P azener, 
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QUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE IS RISEN! HE IS RISEN! 
EASTER SONG. 


By Hanna CODDINGTON. 


, is risen! He is risen ! 
Raise the sweet song far and wide ! 
He is risen ! He is risen! 
Sing, my soul, at Easter-tide. 


Hangs a veil before the morning, 
Dim the dewdrops sparkling free, 

As the sad and mourning women 
Face Death’s solemn mystery. 

Back the great stone has been rolled, 
And the tomb is empty now ; 

F’en the grave-clothes, they are folded, 
And the napkin from his brow. 

‘“‘ But why seek ye here the living?” 
Cry two angels clothed in white: 

Death and darkness are defeated 
By the Everlasting Light. 


Alleluia! Alleluia | 
Raise the glad song far and wide. 
Alleluia ! Alleluia! 
Jesus rose at Easter-tide. 
In the dawning of the morning, 
Jesus rose at Easter-tide. 





He is risen ! He is risen ! 

Raise the sweet song far and wide. 
He is risen ! He is risen ! 

Sing, my soul, at Easter-tide. 


Oh, the wonder and the glory 
Of that resurrection morn ! 

Oh, the peace that followed after ! 
And the strength of suffering born ! 

In the grave we lay our loved ones, 
But two angels clothed in white— 

Love and Hope—are pointing upward, 
And faith changes into sight. 

We can greet Death’s gloomy portal 
With a song of victory. 

He is standing there beside it— 
The dead Christ of Galilee. 


Alleluia ! Alleluia ! 
Raise the glad song far and wide, 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Jesus rose at Easter-tide. 
In the dawning of the morning, 
Jesus rose at Easter tide. 


“We thank Thee that we may come to Thee at all times. 
No temple is needed; no altar; no sacrifice. Thou art 
everywhere. The sigh that we breathe is as audible to Thre 
as our voice; and our thoughts need no sighs. Those re- 
mote feelings which beget tnoughts—Thou understandest 
them. The intents of our hearts afar off, ere they arise 
from the horizon to our notice—they are plain before Thee 
with whom we have todo. How gracious art Thon, to be- 
hold the ways of our lives, and to wait for us, to see our 
imperfect effort to live better and better! And how fruit- 
less! Thou Husbandman, that art planting and nourish- 
ing, how little is the fruit which we give Thee to gather ! 
Yet Thou art patient to plant again and to water again. 
How little dost Thou gather from us, except when Thou 
dost prune us, that we may bring forth more fruit !” 








PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Bible is characteristically a vital book, a book 

that is life, as contrasted with books of philosophy. 

A large part of it is devoted to history and biography, 
and even those portions which are poetic or philosophical 
are transfused with the personality of the writers. The 
poetry of David derives its power, not from its supreme 
artistic excellence, in which respect it does not surpass, 
and probably does not equal, the poetic literature of 
later times, but from the personal experience of the 
sweet singer of Israe] which pervades it, of which it is 
an utterance, and by which it is vitalized. The heart of 
a great man full of the spirit of God beats in this poetry, 
and so long as human souls need human sympathy, and 
find through human sympathy their access to the sym- 
pathy of Gog so long the Psalms of David will be the 
Church’s reservoir of song. All those forms of belief 
which have exalted the teaching of Christ above his 
presence have failed to lay hold upon humanity because 
they have failed to recognize this simple but sublime truth. 
Great as is the teaching contained in the four Gospels, 
the life and personality which stand behind that teaching 
and transfuse it are still greater. The preacher is more 
to us than the Sermon on the Mount, and the Sermon on 
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the Mount is the greatest of all sermons because the 
preacher lives in it. The same thing may be said of the 
writings of Paul the Apostle. If his letters were to be 
measured by rhetorical, logical, or philosophical stand- 
ards, they would doubtless fall behind, in the estimation 
of many purely literary scholars, the writings of Plato, 
or perhaps of Bacon. It is the wonderful personality 
which is behind those letters which have given them 
their immortal power in the world, and I believe, too, 
the divine personality behind and in the human; for 
inspiration is primarily an effect upon the spirit. It is 
the man, not the words, which are inspired, or at least 
the words only as they are the spontaneous expressions 
of the inspired life within the man. I know that it is 
the Roman Catholic doctrine that one may be a very 
bad man and a very good Pope, that the pipe may be 
rotten and the water pure. I do not so understand the 
phenomena of inspiration. Pure truth can come only 
from a pure soul, and it is only as the character itself is 
elevated and inspired that the teaching can be living and 
inspiring. The actor may indeed reproduce the ideas of 
a great author while still he does not understand them, 
and a preacher may, parrot-like, repeat truths which 
have never taken hold‘of his own heart ; but no religious 
teacher ever yet took strong hold of human souls unless 
the truth of which he was a prophet had first taken 
strong hold of him. 

These truisms, as they perhaps may be regarded, may 
serve as an introduction to the little I have to say, or, if 
the reader prefers, as an apology for not saying more, 
respecting the moral and spiritual lessons to be drawn 
from the story of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck. These 
lessons lie in the picture which this chapter affords us 
of Paul’s personality and of the unconscious influence 
which his character exerted in a time of peril. Broadly 
speaking, the lessons are two: first, an illustration of 
God’s providence ; second, an illustration of the power 
of personal character. 

1. Paul had longed to visit Rome and preach the 
Gospel of Christ in the world’s capital ; not from any 
ambition to be a metropolitan preacher, but from a 
strong spiritual sympathy with an ovtcast and down- 
trodden people, the despised of the despised, hated by 
the Romans because they were Jews, and by the Jews 
because they were Christians. The story of their 
sufferings and of their faith had reached and moved 
him, and he desired, as he tells them in the first chapter 
of his letter to the Romans, to be with them that he 
might impart to them some spiritual gift; ‘‘ that is,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that I may be comforted [that is, strengthened] 
together with you by the mutual faith both of you and 
me.” The journey was expensive; he had no means ; 
the church at Jerusalem had neither ability nor, 
probably, inclination to send him. God answered his 
prayers by a curious and circuitous method; he was 
mobbed, threatened with assassination, flung into prison, 
kept a captive for some two years, and finally, by the 
machinations of his foes, not by the intervention and 
aid of his friends, carried, without expense to him or 
them, to the city which he had so long desired to 
visit. The story has its parallel on many a page of 
history, justifying the familiar lines : 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.’ 


Unless Paul’s faith in God was much stronger than ours 
usually is, there must have been times during that long 
imprisonment at Caesarea when it seemed that God did 
not hear his prayers, while all the time God was pre- 
paring to give them an unexpected and favorable an- 
swer. 

2. The power of Paul's personality shines out in al- 
most every line of the narrative consummated in the 
shipwreck. By the power of his personal presence he 
quiets the mob and gains an audience for himself; by 
the same power he checks the Roman officers as they 
bind him, and compels their heed to his quiet declara- 
tion that he is a Roman citizen ; by the same power he 
secures & hearing for his nephew’s revelation respecting 
the projected assassination ; by the same power he wins 
his acquittal from Felix and from Festus, winning that 
acquittal without calling a single witness in his favor ; 
by the same power he so affects the centurion that he 
is allowed to go free on his parole when the ship touches 
at Sidon, and secures a hearing for his counsel to harbor 
at Fair Haven, though overruled by the shipmaster. 
Never losing this hold, he it is who in the midst of the 
tempest stands forth, carrying cheer tosailor, soldier, and 
passenger ; never losing presence of mind, he it is who 
strengthens the shipwrecked against the dangers of ex- 
haustion in the battle with the waves by distributing to 
them food ; and, never losing his sense of the presence 
of God, he bears a quiet witness to this faith by giving 
thanks to God, even in the midst of their fears, for 
their strange meal. In brief, what the story of Joseph 
is in the Old Testament, that is the story of Paul's voy- 
age to Rome in the New Testament—a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth and the method of divine providence 


and of the power of a character whose root is faith in’ 
God, 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


By Emiry Hontineton MILLER. 


YY YATHER. Do you remhember our lesson about con 

tinuing ? How was it that Paul said he was ale 
to keep on quietly trusting God in spite of all difficul 
ties ? 

Susy. “ Having obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this present day.” 

FatnHer. You see Pan] does not say anything about 
to-morrow ; he got help for every day as it ame ; and 
so through all this long, terribie storm he could go on, 
day after day, for fourteen days, and be just as sure 
that God would save them as he was at the first. 

James. He had more faith than the disciples had 
when they were out in the storm ; they got discouraged 
in a few hours, and were sure they were all going to 
perish. 

Mary. And Peter—his faith gave out at the very first 
step when he tried to walk on the water. 

Mornuer I think it was a pretty hard trial of faith. 
Think of 276 persons crowded into a loaded vessel— 
passengers, so!diers, prisoners, and sailors—to be tossed 
about in that helpless little ship for fourteen days, 
beaten by the great waves, driven wherever the tempest 
sent them, the sun and stars hidden, and not knowing 
at what minute they might be dashed against the rocks 
or hurled upon some desolate shore. I suppose the 
prisoners were chained together in one part of the ship, 
and the soldiers stood watching them, but every one 
was full of terror for his own danger. The captain still 
gave his orders, and the sailors obeyed them ; but they 
had made a secret plau among themselves to seize the 
boats and escape, if there was any chance of getting to 
shore. One night, about midnight, they thought the 
opportunity was coming. The water began to grow 
shallower. The sailors sounded, aud found it twenty 
fathoms deep; they went a little further, and sounded 
again, and it was only fifteen, so they put out three 
anchors to try to hold the ship from driving upon the 
rocks, and then waited anxiously for the day. ‘‘ Now 
is the time,” said the sailors; so they pretended they 
were going to cast out some more anchors, and quietly 
let down the boat. Probably the captain was going 
with them. But Paul was watching them. He could 
not stop them himself, but he went to the centurion and 
soldiers, and said to them: ‘‘ Except these abide in the 
ship ye cannot be save i.” 

Mary. I don’t see why that was. God could save 
the rest of them without the sailors. If they didn’t 
believe God, and wanted to try to save themselves by 
the boat, couldn’t God do just as well without them ? 

Henry. God could save them, of course ; but what 
he had promised was to save them all together, and he 
wanted every man to stay and do his part. 

Fatner. And Paul’s way always was to do all you 
could yourself ; be just as wise and careful and skillful 
as you can; and these men were to work the ship as 
well as they possibly could. 

Henry. How angry they must have been when those 
soldiers drew their swords, and cut the ropes, and let 
the boat drop into the sea ! 

Mary. Doesn’t it seem as if that centurion was almost 
converted ? He did just what Paul told him, and took 
his advice as if he thought he knew all about it. 

FatTHEer. Paul taid, *‘I believe God,” but that was 
not all; he acted asif he believed God, and every one 
could see that he was not afraid. They must have felt 
that the God whom Pau! trusted was greater than their 
gods, and I do not doubt that Paul took every opportu- 
nity to teach them of Jesus. I think the grandest picture 
in al] the story is of Paul standing there in the presence 
of that crowd of weary, fainting, discouraged people, 
and gently urging them to take food, that they may not 
be too much worn out to’save themselves, assuring 
them that not a hair of their heads shall be harmed, 
and then himself eating bread before them, after giving 
thanks to God. His faith and courage made them of 
good cheer too, and after they had eaten they were 
ready to try once more to save the ship, throwing over- 
board the wheat to make it as light as possible. When 
daylight came on, where did they find themselves ? 

JENNIE. On a strange shore, where a little stream 
came down into the sea ; and they thought the best thing 
they could do would be to run the ship into the mouth of 
the stream. So they took up the anchors, and set the 
sails, and let the wind drive them toward theshore. But 
they didn’t get in safely, as they hoped. 

FATHER. Why not, Susy ? 

Susy. They ran aground; and one end of: the ship 
stuck fast, and the other was knocked against the rocks 
until it was broken to pieces. 

Henry. I guess the captain and the sailors jumped 
overboard the first thing and saved themselves, for 
the centurion was the only one to give orders. 

Mary. Wasn’t it cruel for those soldiers to want to 
kill all those poor helpless prisoners ! 

FaTHER. It was acommon way, and not so strange 
when you remember that a soldier who allowed a 
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prisoner to escape would be put to death himself. How- 
ever, Paul’s good character saved all the rest. The 
centurion would not allow any harm to come to Paul, 
so the prisoners were all unchained, and bid to save 
themselves if they could. Some could swim, and some 
clung to boards and broken pieces of the wreck, and 
one by one they gained the shore, and it was just as 
Paul had said : no one was missing ; no one was injured ; 
God had given him the lives of all that sailed with him 
in the ship. After the long, terrible storm, God had 
delivered them out of all their distresses. What lessons 
are we to learn from this story, Henry ? 

Henry. The one from the Golden Text, ‘‘To cry 
unto God when we are in trouble.” 

Mary. And the one from the last Golden Text, ‘ To 
believe God, and keep on believing.” 

James. And then to go on doing our part of the work 
as well as we possibly can; to stay by the ship and 
give thanks for the blessings that are left to us. 


LIKE UNTO SEED. 
By ALEXANDER McKenzig, D.D. 
HERE is but one of our Lord’s parables which is 
recorded by St. Mark alone. It is oneof a cluster 
of parables concerning seed, and relates to the growth 
of that which is planted. So is the kingdom of God, 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how. It is a parable of 
restfulness and assurance. The man does all that he 
can, and awaits the result. He believes in the seed, the 
ground, the light andair, and in God who is over all. The 
lesson is needed in these times of anxiety and struggle. 
It is in this way that God is bringing in his kingdom. 
He has placed Christianity in the world, and is letting it 
grow according to the law of its own life. He could 
hasten its work, removing at once whatever hinders it, 
and pushing it to its sudden fulfillment. This is not his 
method. Almost as silently as the forces of nature are 
doing their work, are the forces of grace advancing. 
Sudden transitions are rare, but the steady gainis made. 
We may havea like confidence when we plant the living 
truth in a living soul. It can be trusted, and must be 
trusted. We can do something to further its growth, 
but the power of growth is in it, and this will manifest 
itself in its own way. Faithful in sowing and faithful in 
nurturing we are to be. But we are not to be anxious or 
impatient. 

This restfulness has a rational basis. It 1s not care- 
lessness or indifference. It is a well-founded confidence. 
In the illustration which the parable presents we have 
the seed, whose peculiarity is that it has life, and the 
power of enlarging its life and reproducing itself almost 
without limit. Then we have the ground, which has in 
it the materials which the seed needs and can approp-i- 
ate for its growth. « We have also the upper world, with 
its air, light, heat, moisture, which are elenents of life 
for the seed in its growth. All these are brought together. 
The ground yields to the seed all which itseeks. The 
outer world gives all which is asked. Heaven and 
earth meet in the seed, and the result is growth : first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 
The husbandman expects this. He buys his sickle when 
he buys bis seed. He enters into covenant with God, 
and the seal of the covenant is aseed. The end of the 
covenant is a harvest. The man does not understand 
the process of growth, but he knows the fact. Heis sure 
of the powers with which he is in league. The essen- 
tial facts he changes into the substantial harvest. 

These rational processes enter into the spiritual] life 
in whose interests the parable was spoken. The king- 
dom of God, which means the perfecting of the man, or 
the perfecting of humanity, underthe divine guidance or 
governance, will come in this broad method which God 
has established for a wide domain. The kingdom of 
God must comein men. Thegroundisin them. They 
have thought, and the power of thinking ; feeling, and 
the power of feeling; affections, choice, purpose, will. 
In these is life, and the material fer life. The ground 
is good. In our Lord’s parable of the sower, the 
seed is good and the ground is good. Stones and thorns 
are not ground, and these are to be removed. The 
paths which have been trodden hard by the feet of men 
must be broken up. The seed must be protected from 
the birds. But the ground is good and suitable for the 
seed which it must receive and nourish. The powers 
which are now init, our capacity for the truth, our ability 
to enlarge it, these are as really the gift of God as any- 
thing which may become our own. Life is life, though 
it has been abused. The will is a true will, though it 
has ruled us to our ruin. The Gospel is preached to 
men who can hear it, receive it, add their personality to 
its spirit and its truth, The ground which we are is of 
God. 

The seed is of God. In Him-is thought and the 
power of thinking; feeling, affections, choice, purpose, 
will, From these have come the like attributes into us. 
We have been made in the likeness and image of God, 
and upon this fact it rests that we can be partakers of 





the divine nature, and that the gift of the divine nature 
is proffered to us. We are essentially spirit, as God is 
spirit. We can enter into truth, and, standing in truth, 
worship the Father. God comes to us with the seed. 
His thought touches our thought, and sinks into it. His 
purpose takes possession of our purpose. The prayer 
which we have offered from our childhood is answered, 
and the will of God is in our will, and in our power of 
willing. The beginning is of God. It is all of God. 
The earth which we are is the Lord's, and the fullness 
thereof. He makes it ready for the new life which he 
will give Forgiveness, cleansing, renewal, describe his 
work in us. In our hearts he implants the seed ; and 
the seed has life in itself, for it is so much of his nature 
given to us. We must let it grow, though we do not 
know the method of its growth, nor even the inethod of 
its entrance into our life. God will do for it that which 
he does for the seed which is sown in the field. He will 
give it the spiritual helps which answer to the air and 
light and heat and rain and dew to the natural world. 
He will secure its enlargement, the ample fulfillment of 
its life 

What have we to do? We must let the seed be given to 
us, set within us. We must accord ita hearty reception, 
literally. We must let it have itsown way with us—take 
from us what it wants, and transfer it and employ it as 
it pleases. We ought to pray for its coming and give 
thanks for its entrance, while with a sincere devotion we 
encourage it to grow and fill the life within us, and make 
up a life which shall enrich the world. Then with con- 
fidence we can trustit to grow. It will grow because It 
is alive. It will reach down into our thoughts and draw 
their virtue to itself. It will draw up the strength of 
our affections and our will. These elements which are 
in us it will appropriate, assimilate, and set to its own 
divine uses. We shall be transformed by the new life 
which takes up our life to make it the life of God within 
us. 

It reaches up also, and draws down tae life of God. 
More and more his thought and purpose and will enter 
into it. It receives grace for grace, continually replen- 
ished and enlargei. Thus God and man meet in the 
human soul and human life; the best of God and the 
best of man. The result is a new man—a man created 
anew unto good works. It is easy to see how this im- 
planting of truth produces a larger, a multiplied truth. 
Our Lord asserted the principle of his nature when he 
said that he had come, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister to and to give his life. He said this to men 
who had in themselves the faculties for service and sacri- 
fice, the materials out of which a true life could be made. 
But they were not serving, or intending to serve. Their 
Master took the truth of his own life, expressed it in a basin 
and towel, and in his bending over the feet of men to 
wash them. The truth of service, like good seed, fell 
into the hearts of eleven men, and drew their virtue to 
itself. Presently there were eleven men girded with a 
towel ; eleven thousand men; eleven million men, The 
seed grew after its own law, and it multiplied. Watered 
from above, it is bearing fruit in all the world to-day. 

In a similar manner the Lord placed in men who 
could receive it the truth of his redemption. He em- 
bodied it in words, in deeds, in the broken bread and 
the paschal cup, inthe cross, This truth entered into 
the hearts of men, and drew to itself their affection and 
devotion, and gave them a new life as the sons of God 
From them it has been reaching out, through these cent- 
uries, the same truth, continually enlarged by what men 
have given to it, and by the coming of the Spirit of God, 
till now, in all lands, is the Christ-life, blessing those 
who have it, and constantly imparting itself to the souls 
of men. We trace the stages of its growth in individ- 
uals, in nations: the blade, the ear, the full corn; and, 
while we do not know the whole method of the spring- 
jig up and the growing, we see the results of growth, 
and are able to secure them for ourselves, and to pre- 
vail on others to seek and find them. Thus do we gain 
for ourselves and the world the gift of God and the life 
of God in man. 

There are immense possibilities within our control. 
The ground we tread upon is full of harvests. The 
field across which we walk has in it the materials for 
man—for the body and brain of man, in which the liv- 
ing soul may dwell. Out of this dust a missionary may 
rise. But the living seed must come into it. 

The air about us is full of life. In the vast space 
where we see nothing are olive trees and flowers ; cedars 
are reaching up among the stars, and fruitful vines are 
clinging to the clouds. This is not imagination. Out 
from this light and air can be drawn the materials for 
the grain which shall enter into the honest blood of 
men, and speak from their lips of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. But the living seed must draw this 
life to itself. Lying in the earth and beneath the heav- 
ens, the seed must take into itself the virtue of both, 
and give it a body of life. We can set no limits to this 


transformation of earth and air. The process must be 
repeated so long as men must have bodies for the mind 
and soul to inhabit. 

I hold the seed in my hand, and nothing corres of it. 





I scatter it upon the rock, or throw it upon the sea, and 
there is no result. I putitin the ground, and heaven and 
earth are moved at its coming, and there is a harvest 
which can support an army, a nation, and that for cent- 
uries. There are such possibilities in the spiritual 


world. We have wonderful powers within us. The 
materials for men are here. Thoughts, feelings, affec 
tions, the reason, the conscience, the will, are in us, and 
may be made into a greatness we have never seen. But 


something must gather up these elements to give them 
a new life. In God is al] we need, and God is here, 
If, now, there shall come from him a gift out of his own 
nature, the principle of his own life, and this shall enter 
into us, this seed will take of all that is in us which i! 
can use, and it will receive fresh grace from above, and 
the result will bea man, ason and heir of God, born 
anew to a greatness of which we cannot conceive. ‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” The seed, the 
ground, the air, are full of life, and this life must com 
mingle its elements. ‘To this end the Son of God comes 
to us, God and man God and humanity meet in him. 
And they to whom he becomes a present, personal life 
have glory and immortality. He comes near to us for 
this end) A door between the seed and the ground 
would prevent a harvest. He stands on the outside of 
a door, and we are within. If we hear his voice, and 
open the door, he will come in, and sup with us, taking 
what we can give ; and we shall sup with him, taking 
what he will give. So the Christ shall gain a disciple, 
and the man shall gain a Saviour. God isin Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature Thus God saves the man 
and saves the world. For so is the kingdom of God, as 
if a man should cast seed into the ground. 


REVIVALS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE’ 
GROWTH OF THE FREE (HURCH. 


FEW years ago, at the close of one of the McAll 
A meetings in Paris, an old man was asked by the 
minister who had sp>ken, and who wanted to make 
him feel he had a Saviour, whether he was not con- 
scious of being a sinner. ‘‘A sinner, 1!” was the an 
swer; ‘‘no, [donot sin. 1 am tooold tosin ” 

Such is the result of Catholic teaching. Sin is only 
in the exterlor acts, not in the heart. This sad fact 
explains to us why Christian work progresses so slowly 
among Catholic populations, why revivals do not take 
place in their midst, even when the Gospel has been 
faithfully preached to them for years. Conscience has 
to be re-educated before a general rege ieratiog influence 
of the Gospel may be felt. 

In the very few places in France which are Protestant 
the same difficulties are not to be contended with. 
Truly, French Protestants are too often the unworthy 
children of their forefathers, the Huguenots. In the 
neighborhood of Nimes, and in the famous Cévennes, 
religious indifference prevails, especially among the 
men, who are nearly all unbelievers and very seldom 
attend divine service. And yet if these people have 
not the true religion living in their hearts, at least they 
know what the true religion is ; they have no wrong no- 
tions to be got rid of. There is amonz them a certain 
knowledge of the Bible, a certain education of con 
science, that makes it more easy for them than for Cath- 
olics to understand, to ‘‘ feel,” the Gospel, and tu receive 
it. Therefore, religious awakenings are not rare in the 
south of France. For these past four years about fifty 
different places, in the departments of Gard, Dréme, 
Ardéche, Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonne, have been blessed by 
Protestant revivals, some of which have proved very 
powerful and extensive. A great share in the bringing 
forth of these revivals belongs to the Free Churches 
The following accounts, which we borrow from the let 
ters of some who have been both witnesses and workers 
in these blessed movements, wi'l certainly interest our 
readers. 

M. Barnaud, pastor of the Free Church at Mazamet, 
writes: .. . ‘‘ We can no more doubt the truth of the 
first Christian Pentecost, for now with our own eyes we 
have seen the same facts. .. . Whole families, whole 
villages, are coming to the Lord. The revival has prop 
agated itself like a train of powder from one of our 
churches to the other. Here we have had stirring cases 
of reconciliation. We give one out of many. Two 
women hated each other to the death. One of the two is 
converted. She goes to the other and tells her, ‘I can 
not live so; we must be reconciled Forgive me.’ 
The other, overwhelmed, answers not. ‘ Must I kneel 
before you to ask your forgiveness? I am ready todo 
it.’ This conquered the other, who is now also, [ be 
lieve, achild of God. A great number of young men 
in the country have been converied. In a village the 
innkeeper is mad against us because he has lost all his 


! The Rev. Mr. Lortsch, of Nimes, France, presented to us last 
week a letter of introduction from the Rey. Dr. Beard, now of 
Paris. He is in this country seeking to raise funds for the Free 
Church of France, to aid it in its missionary work. At our re 
quest he gives our readers some incidents in this work of a 
revived Protestantism. 
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customers. The annual festival could not take place there. 
Instead of the ball we held a large open-air meeting. 
In another village scarcely anything could be attempted 
in the way of evangelization. The pastor, a rationalist, 
boasted of having a parish upon which the ‘ dévdts’ 
could never get hold. Now we have three members in 
that place. A young man, the torment of his parents, 
was converted at a prayer-meeting where he went out of 
mere curiosity, humbled himself before his parents and 
before the church, and is now studying at Lausanne to 
become pastor. An old man of sixty-four accompanied 
us in a missionary tour to bear testimony before his 
former friends to the great things the Lord had done 
unto him.” 

M. Bonnet, pastor of the Free Church at Clairac, writes 
thus: ‘‘I was in the Tarn when the revival broke out 
there. When I was again in my own church, I related 
the things I bad seen. A deep impression was made, 
The church felt she was asleep and greatly needed to 
wake up. From that moment we prayed for the revi- 
val, we yearned after it, we expected it. We invited 
three ministers to hold in our church meetings similar 
to those which had proved so greatly blessed in the 
Tarn. They spent one week with us. Noone in our 
church will ever forget that week—that extraordinary 
week. From the very first moment a strange and new 
influence was felt. We began by a humiliation meet- 
ing. The prayers were pervaded with such an accent of 
true repentance that every one was deeply moved and 
surprised himself shedding tears. We ceased then, for 
a while, to live in ordinary conditions ; we were moving 
ina new world, breathing a new atmosphere. Many 
felt their sins and wished to give themselves to God. 
Once we asked those who earnestly wanted to be con- 
verted to rise, that they might be prayed for. About 
twenty-five arose, among them an old man with white 
hair. . . . Weare calmerto-day, but at every moment I 
hear that some one who has struggled for a long time in 
prayer has found peace. Our church is transformed. 
I do not recognize her. All the difficulties that nindered 
our development have disappeared. Families which 
had quarreled for years are reconciled, to the stupefac- 
tion of their unregenerated neighbors.” 

M. Guegnard, the Treasurer of thé Committee of Evan- 
gelization of the Free Church, writes from the Cévennes : 
‘* During these last days I have visited all the stations 
which our Committee has in this region. Every day 
we have held two or three meetings: Everywhere we 
have found a concern for the things of God, a thirst 
after the truth, the like of which 1 had never seen. I 
do not recognize myself. Among these people kindled 
by love to perishing souls and thankfulness to God, my 
lips have been opened, my heart is overflowing. In 
these dear Cévennes the harvest is white indeed, the 
field is immense, and, in spite of all their activity, their 
self-forgetfulness, our dear agents cannot meet the needs 
before them. We ought to double, to treble, their num- 
ber. I cannot go into the details ; here a husband and his 
wife, both newly converted, living in a village far away 
in the mountains, confess Christ in their humble sphere, 
and succeed in leading to Christ many well-disposed 
hearts ; there a brother ora sister, though isolated, be- 
come a center of warm Christian influence, and cause 
the Saviour to be known and loved.” 

The workers in this last field, the Cévennes, are the 
agents of the Committee of Evangelization of the Free 
Church. The late revivals with which they have been 
blessed make it a necessity toextend the work. One min- 
ister has under his charge fourteen stations. Itso happens 
that the resources of the Committee have been just now 
greatly impaired, owing to the general financial crisis, 
and particularly to the phylloxera that has destroyed in 
many places of Southern France the whole of the vines, 
and with them the chief means of support. Unless speedy 
help is found the Committee will be under the sad neces- 
sity of curtailing its work, a work as hopeful as posst- 
ble, as our readers have seen by the above relations of it. 

In these painful circumstances the Committee of 
Evangelization has for the first time sent a delegate to 
the churches of the United States—the Rev. Mr. Lortsch, 
of Nimes. This brother, who has already occupied sev- 
eral pulpits in New York and Brooklyn, will gladly visit 
any church that may be open to him, and will acknow)- 
edge gratefully donations sent to the Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlain, 403 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
has kindly consented to act as treasurer. 








IKE MILLER. 


By MARGARET MEREDITH. 


ENRY MOORHOUSE was holding a series of 
meetings in a mining district in the north of 
England, when one evening a notorious rough, Ike 
Miller, came in and took a seat near the front. Speaker 
and helpers trembled ; this was the man who had threat- 
ened to break up the services. The sermon was on the 
love of Christ, and ‘“‘the Boy Preacher” longed to 
reach the heart of the wild, grimed miner who sat so 
strangely quiet, gazingfinto his face. He could but 





think that there wasyan eager look in those hard eyes. 
But when the meeting was over, some of the good old 
men gathered round regretfully : 

‘Ah, Henry, you didn’t preach right. You ought 
to have preached at Ike Miller. You had a great op- 
portunity, and you lost it. That softly sort of preaching 
won't do him any good ; what does he care about the 
love of Christ ? You ought to have warned him, You 
ought to have frightened him, and tried to make bim 
see his dreadful danger and the dreadful punishment he 
is going to get.” 

“I told them,” said Mr. Moorhouse, in his childlike 
tones, so sweet to recall, ‘‘I told them that I was real 
sorry that I had not preached right to him ; I wanted so 
to help him.” 

Meantime the big miner was tramping home, His 
wife—poor, gaunt woman !—heard his step, and started : 
“Home so early ?” and she ran in front of the children, 
crowding themselves into a corner. Butas he entered 
she stared in bewilderment ; he was not drunk, he was 
not scowling ; a sudden memory darted into her mind 
of a time long ago when he was kind ; she scarcely ex- 
pected a blow, though he walked straight up to her. He 
put his arms around her and kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Lass, 
God has brought your husband back to you;” then, 
gathering up the shrinking children: ‘‘ My little boy 
and girl, God has brought your father back to you! 
Now let us pray.,” There was a long pause, a silence 
but for the many sobs; he could not think of any 
words ; his heart was praying, but Ike Miller had ut- 
tered no prayer, and heard no prayer, since his boy- 
hood ; at last, words from those distant days came to 
him, something that his mother had taught him, and 
from that hovel floor, in the midst of that remnant of 
an abused family, sounded out in rugged gutturals : 

‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee.”’ 

You know well that Jesus suffered him to come, 
helped him tocome. Heart and soul, for a few days, the 
fierce man begged God to save and change him ; then 
he felt that the answer had come. Great, indeed, and 
lasting, was the change. His home seemed to the won- 
dering neighbors a sort of heaven. Far and wide in 
that region the story was an amazement. Men were 
saved by Ike Miller’s salvation, as well as by his earnest 
entreaties. The reality of religion was made so clear, 
and its blessed influence. 


THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


By James M. Luptow, D.D. 
Matt. xx., 1-17, 

OMMENTATORS are not agreed as to the lesson 
which our Lord would teach by this story of the 
householder who gave equal wages to all his hirelings, 
though they had rendered different amounts of service. 
Divine sovereignty over souls, encouragement to duty 
even after unjustifiable delays, rebuke to a covetous and 
uncharitable spirit, the equalizing of the saints of 
various historic ages relative to the favor of God, etc., 
are among the most prominent interpretations. But 
still another lesson will be brought out if we fix our 
thought upon a part of the narrative which is generally 
overlooked by those seeking to explain it ; viz., the fact 
that these various laboring men were found, though at 

different hours, in the same place—the town market. 

The market-place in the East is generally at the open 
square in the center of the town, by ‘“‘ the entering in at 
the gates,” or along the main street. Here people come 
from the villages and farm districts beyond, not only to 
purchase and dispose of commodities, but to offer and 
hire all kinds of service. There you will goto engagea 
guide, a porter, a camel driver, a domestic servant, or a 
farm hand. There those wishing to hire themselves oyt 
will display their muscle, their agility, their testimonials, 
with as much zeal as hackmen besiege a traveler in our 
city. The fact that they are in the market-place, though 
“idle,” shows that they have no disposition to be idle, 
but are unemployed through adverse circumstances ; 
‘‘no man hath hired” them. But they are as truly 
‘*about their business,” while waiting, as many of our 
merchants are, in their dull times, who are waiting for 
custom. Had these men been idlers in the usual mean- 
ing of that word, they would have been in their homes, 
playing in the fields, etc.; certainly not ‘‘ standing here 
all the day.” 

May we not then draw from this parable the lesson 
that God takes into account not only the work we do, 
but also owr opportunities? He does not allow us to be 
discredited with Him for not doing what we could not 
do, if only we show the disposition to do it. The jus- 
tice with which he treats us is not of the legal and literal 
kind, but that justice which is tempered with goodness ; 
which makes the dikaion the laborers were to recgive 
(verse 4) that which was prompted by the agathos (verse 
15) in the noblecharity of the householder. 

Waiting is as acceptable as working, if we cannot 
work. But the true spirit will prove itself by watching 








for better opportunities. It will cry, as in the market- 
place, ‘‘ What wilt thou have metodo?” It will spring 
to meet outward duty the moment it appears within the 
range of possibility. 

We suggest that this parable has nothing to do with 
the time of conversation. It was addressed to the disct- 
ples while they were discussing amounts of service and 
sacrifices, and is only a definite application of the com- 
mon Biblical doctrine that God looks upon the heart. 
—|[Hom iletic Monthly. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


OT always, perhaps, but very often, we do people 

good by making them happy. I am aware that even 
in the qualified form in which I have expressed this sen- 
timent it will seem like a fatal heresy to some good people. 
There are not a few who suppose that the only way to 
do a fellow-being good is to make him miserable. I do 
not think, however, that this was our Lord’s way of 
doing good. Certain it is that he made a great many 
people happy in one way and another. Nobody else 
ever did a tithe of what he did to make men happy. 
Wherever he went he was feeding the hungry people, 
and healing the sick ones, and opening the eyes of the 
blind, and causing the lame to leap for joy. Many per- 
sons wish that they could have witnessed the working 
of these miracles ; if I could see but one, I would rather 
see the people after the miracles were wrought than to 
see the miracles. To have gone through one of those 
great companies of men who but a little while ago were 
walking in darkness, or stumbling with paralysis, or 
perishing with leprosy, and are now all sound and 
whole—to see the light in their eyes, and hear the exult- 
ant tones of their voices—that would have been a goodly 
sight. And whenI think of one of those companies, 
and realize how many such companies there were, and 
remember that Jesus came not merely to minister to 
the bodies of men but also to their souls, I have pretty 
good evidence that he believed in making them happy 
as one means of doing their souls good. Now, it is 
certain that there lies in kind, winning words a won- 
derful power of adding to the happiness of our fellow- 
men. 





I remember that many, many years ago a friend of 
mine was coming up by the midnight mail from Edin 
burgh to London. There was a short stoppage fora 
cup of tea or acup of coffee at one of ‘the stations ; and 
when the passengers rushed back to the carriages, one 
who had been sitting opposite to him said, ‘ It is short,” 
but he added another word which I dare not repeat ; 
and my friend said, ‘‘ Have you ever thought that your 
time altogether may be very short ?” and there ensued 
in that midnight mail a long and earnest conversation 
about the way of salvation, and my friend, believing as 
I believe, that there is nothing like trying to store the 
memory of men with the exact words which the Holy 
Ghost has seen fit to use, pressed home upon him the 
truth: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” The one to whom these words were 
spoken was a large ship-owner coming to Londou in 
order that he might see about some of his affairs, After 
getting breakfast on his arrival in London he went down 
to some of your docks, and he was engaged about his 
business all day ; but somehow there kept ringing in his 
ears the words: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus'Christ,’and 
thou shalt be saved.” He could not get them out of his 
mind. He went to bed that night ; but he could not 
sleep, and he said that as he looked out into his room in 
the darkness he seemed to see the words written before 
his eyes : ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ‘thou 
shalt be saved.” Ultimately, so powerful an impression 
was produced upon his mind that he got up out of bed 
and lighted a candle, and found a Bible, and found 
these words. I do not know whether it was just then 
or a little while afterwards, but he yielded himself to the 
Saviour, and he became a faithful and devoted follower 
of Him. And, therefore, I repeat to you the words of 
the Holy Ghost: ‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 





There is nothing to compel s man to take advantage 
of a condition of things which, in his view, presses 
hardly upon others. In fact, if he be a Christian, he 
cannot do it. The force of Christian principle does not 
affect the truth of a purely economic conclusion, but it 
quickens a man’s conscience and forbids him to do 
wrong to his neighbor because circumstances have 
placed him in a position where he can do so without 
incurring the censure of society. A man who can treat 
human labor as a mere article of barter, the price of 
which is tobe governed only by such considerations as 
affect the cost of the raw material on which it is to be 
employed, may calculate on the circumstances which 
produce a glut in the supply, and extort hard toil for a 
remuneration reduced almost to starvation level. But 
one who is seeking to do the will of God, and obey the 
law of Christ, must listen to other voices before he re- 
solve to profit by the stern necessities of other men. 








_ April 2, 1885. 
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@re Bvenina Kame. 


HERE AND THERE. 


The American people are often accused of lacking 
sentiment, but the truth is that, though we hate senti- 
mentalism and ‘‘ gush,” the national heart is a very 
warm and tender one. There never was a better illus- 
tration of this than the earnest and genuine feeling dis- 
played during President Garfield’s death-struggle. And 
now, again, the people wait with deepest attention and 
anxiety the daily bulletins from the sick-bed of another 
of our great heroes. From among the many anecdotes 
and comments called out in this period of painful 
suspense we select two. The first was told by 
Colonel A. H. Markland. We find it in the Cleveland 
‘* Leader :” 

“The first time that General Grant left Culpepper 
Court-House, where his headquarters then were, for 
Washington City, the quartermaster made up a special 
train to accommodate the sick and such as might have 
leave of absence, the road being taxed to its utmost 
capacity to bring forward supplies. One passenger-car 
in the train was reserved for General Grant and such 
officers as might accompany him. Only two or three 
officers were with him, and they did not attract any 
special attention as they passed into the car. The Gen- 
eral was always the plainest and least ostentatious man 
in the army. All the cars of the train except the one 
reserved for General Grant were soon crowded, and 
many soldiers were standing on the platform of the sta- 
tion. General Grant was sitting alone on the side of the 
car next to the platform, and near the door, wien a gol- 
dier came to the door, and was told by the guard that 
he could not come into that car. General Grant asked 
the guard what the man wanted, and was told that he 
wanted to go to Washington. The General then asked 
why he was not permitted to come into the car, and was 
answered that ‘this car is a special car for General 
Grant and his staff.’ The General replied, quickly, 
‘Let him come {n. I only occupy one seat in this car.’ 
This was the first intimation the guard had that General 
Grant and his staff were in the car. The General then 
asked what the other men were doing who were stand- 
ing out on the platform, and, being told that they want- 
ed to go to Washington, he said: ‘Let all who can 
crowd in get in.’ The car was soon filled, one private 
soldier taking a seat beside the General, and engaging 
him in conversation nearly all the way to Alexandria, 
not knowing with whom he was talking.” 

Our second extract is from the Hartford ‘‘ Courant,” 
and describes a photograph of General Grant taken 
when the headquarters of his army were at City Point: 

‘*The photograph may have been instantaneous, for 
there is no appearance of posing for it. Grant appears 
in the door of his tent, with one arm raised grasping the 
tent-pole. He is in the simplest field uniform, the coat 
is unbuttoned, and he wears the soft hat with the twisted 
cord of the service. The face is thin and heavy with 
care, and the whole figure denotes self-forgetfulness, if 
not dejection. The utter absence of parade, the entire 
simplicity of the atiitude, the rudeness of the surround- 
ings, would advise no spectator that this was the iron 
commander of great armies, he man upon whom the 
hopes of the Nation at that moment centered. Upon 
his skill, coolness, tenacity, unshakable faith, millions 
reposed implicit trust. It was weary waiting ; wealth 
was wasted in streams, debt was accumulating, foreign 
powers were threatening, treason was brewing, precious 
life was poured out like water, and the land was full of 
mourning. This General, silent, inflexible, stands there 
at his tent-door, apparently unconscious of observation, 
not so much looking abroad as communing with him- 
self, bearing in every line of face and figure the impress 
of the heaviest responsibility and of vicarious suffering. 
No note of complaint, no sign of relenting, no con- 
sciousness of the show of power, but just at that moment 
a patient endurance in his own wasted person of the 
woes of an anxious nation. Upon him, at that instant, 
rested greater responsibility than upon any other living 
man; upon him centered hopes, entreaties, prayers, 
curses, bitter criticism, brutal disparagement. He is in 
the attitude of bearing it all, with the capacity of suf- 
fering and of carrying the burdens of others without 
complaint, which is the mark of greatness. Perhaps if 
he had failed, perhaps if he had lost his cause and dis- 
appointed the hopes set upon him, this picture might 
to-day have been more utterly pathetic than it is; but, 
remembering what the man had endured, and was still 
to suffer before the final triumph of the people through 
him, the simple figure is not wanting in any of the 
heroic elements that touch the hearts of men.” 

A QUAINT OLD BIBLE. 

Some one has selected the following specimens of the 
quaint English of Tindale’s translation of the New Tes- 
tament from Dr. Mombert’s late reprint : 

“* He answered and sayde ; it is not good, to take the 
chyldren’s breed, and to cast it to whelpes. She an- 
swered and sayde: truthe, Lorde; neverthelesse the 
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whelpes eate of the crommes, which fall from their 
master’s table. Then Jesus answered, and sayde unto 
her, O woman ‘greate is thy faith, be it to the, even as 
thou desyrest. And her doughter was made whole even 
at that same houre.’ The same passage in Wiclif’s ver- 
sion, of 1830, runs thus: ‘ Whiche answerede & eeide, 
it Is not good to take the breed of children: and cast to 
houndis? and sche selde, yhis lord, for whelpis eten of 
the crommys, that fallen down fro the bord of her lordis, 
thanne ihesus answeride: & seide to hir, a womman, thi 
feith is greet, be it doon to thee; as thou wilt, & his 
douyter was hilid fro that our.’ In this reprint of Dr. 
Mombert’s we find some expressions which sound 
strangely tous. ‘The Lorge was with Joseph, and he 
was a luckie felowe.’ ‘The river shall scrale (crawl) 
with frogges.’ ‘ The pagiantes I have played in Egipte.’ 
‘ Pharavh’s tolye (jolly) captaynes are drowned in the red 
see. ‘A symnell (loaf) of bred.’ ‘Bake xii wastells, 
(cakes).’ ‘The rascall people (mixed multitude) fell a 
lustynge.’ ‘Ye have whyned (wept) in the ears of the 
Lorde.’ ‘Chevsaunce’ (merchandise). Tindale’s ver- 
sion had three great excellences: It was a scholarly 
translation ; it is really astonishing to find how exact 
a rendering of the original it is, considering the limited 
learning of hisday. It was written in the English of 
the people, and brought the Bible within the compre- 
hension of the masses. And, finally, Tindale was a 
poet, and had an ear for rhythm ; and this gave his ver- 
sion the grand and beautiful diction which has charmed 
men for generations, and which has survived all subse- 
quent revislons—except the last. To translate such a 
book as the Bible properly, men must have something 
more than learning ; they must have the higher gifts of 
poetic sensibility, rhythmical feeling, and pure taste,” 


LONDON STREET ARABS. 

What Mr. Charles G. Leland writes, and particularly 
what he writes about gypsies, is always entertaining 
reading. Not long ago he met in London two lads 
selling water-cresses. ‘‘The elder, who might have 
been nine or ten years of age, remarked to me in tones 
of genial impudence that he was, oh !—so hungry. I 
recommended him to eat his water-cresses, and walked 
on. Returning, the same boy greeted me as an old 
acquaintance, with a delightful grin, and said he hoped 
I was well. 

“*« Little boy,’ Iremarked, ‘ you have such uncommon 
cheek you must be Romany. No other child could 
hold so much unearthly sass. 

““«The boy looked at me resolutely. * Wandy can 
saker Romanes and chiv a tan apray’ (I can talk gypsy 
and pitch a tent), he replied. 

“«« Pen yer nav,’ I said. (Tell your name.) 

***7 don’t know what “‘ nav ” is,’ was his answer. 

‘««Then you're not gypsy. ‘‘ Nav” is name.’ 

‘«*Moneker’s the gypsy word for name,’ cried the 
child. 

‘«« Little boy,’ I answered, ‘don’t be vulgar. Mone- 
ker is not Romany. It is tinker’s slang. It is less 
refined than Romany. But I see that you indeed under- 
stand that deep and mysterious dialect whose position 
in Celtic is not as yet determined by any philologist. 
Now if I say: ‘‘ The nidias of the kena don’t grani 
what mandy’s a tharyin,” what does that mean ?’ 

‘««Tt means,’ replied the child slowly, as if he were 
repeating a lesson, ‘ the people of the house don’t under- 
stand wot we're a sayin.’ 

‘«* Right you are, my son. And how do you calla 
half-penny ?’ 

“The young street Arab, with the utmost volubility, 
gave me the word in Romany, thief-slang, back-slang, 
shelta, and Italian. I took out a sixpence : 

‘** You are such a good little boy that I must reward 
you. You are not a Romany, and yet you have tried to 
learn it. Keep on. If you are not hanged you will 
probably be a professor of languages. Good-by.’ 

“Saying this, I gave him the tanner and departed. 
Very little do the ladies and gentlemen who see the 
street children running about surmise what these infants 
are up to or what they know. This boy could talk 
fluently a language the very existence of which was not 
known to a single gentleman or scholar in Great Britain 
previous to my discovery of it. There is not a word of 
itin any book whatever, save in my ‘ Gypsies,’ and not a 
member of the English Dialect Society has ever heard 
of it. Ah, well, wedon’t all know everything—not by 
a great deal.” 

A CLEVER SWINDLER. 

An English paper relates this story of an ingenious 
trick by which a scamp in Paris secured a prize: ‘‘A 
person who spends his days in selling ham and beef 
over the counter can hardly be expected to be a judge of 
musical instruments. It was owing to this lack of 
judgment that a Parisian dealer in these wares has just 
been mulcted of a considerable sum of money under 
rather unusual circumstances. To the police, in re- 
lating his misfortunes, he told the following story: A 
day or two since a little Italian minstrel entered his 
shop to buy a few pounds of ham. The boy on feeling 
his pockets discovered, with well-felgned surprise, that 





he had no money, but he offered the charcutier to leave 
his violin in his hands as a guarantee of payment, and 
was allowed by the tradesmen to take away the ham 
which his ‘mother was waiting for.’ Soon after the 
lad’s departure a well-appointed carriage stopped at the 
tradesman’s door. Out of it stepped an elegantly 
dressed gentleman with a beribboned button-hole, who 
wished to purchase some pots of foie gras. He chanced 
to perceive the violin, took it up, tried it, went into 
ecstasies over it—briefly, he offered the charcutier over 
1,000 francs for the marvelous instrument. The trades- 
man explained it was not his to dispose of, and after 
much discussion it was finally arranged that he should 
persuade the Italian boy to sell it, and would receive a 
handsome commission if he brought it that evening to 
‘Lord Russell,’ Grand Hotel. When the boy accom- 
plice of the distinguished foreigner returned, the trades- 
man with difficulty persuaded him to part with bis in- 
strument for the sum of 800 francs. With it in his 
hands, the confiding chareutier hastened to the Grand 
Hotel ; discovered, alas! that no such person as ‘ Milord 
Russell’ was staying there ; and, becoming uneasy, took 
the violin to a stringed instrument shop in the neighbor- 
hood. Its value was estimated at six francs. There- 
upon he communicated with the police.” 
A STORY OF ALCALDE JUSTICE. 

“Tt was in one of the northern mines; and the 
alcalde had a slow, oracular delivery, and a mild, gentle, 
persuasive manner. To him one day a well-dressed 
young man who had stolen a purse, and tried to escape 
on horseback, was brought for punishment ; the evidence 
being so clear, that after five minutes’ listening to the 
testimony, the alcalde said, in his most seductive accents : 

‘«* Would you like to have a jury trial, my son ?” 

““*No, judge ; it is not worth while to do that.’ 

*** All right, my son. Now you must return the 
dust you stole.’ 

‘“«* Certainly, judge.’ 

‘*« And the court regrets the necessity, but really, my 
son, you ought to pay costs, two ounces.’” 

“**Oh,I can stand that; here it is, and thank ye, 
judge.’ 

“«* Now the court is fully satisfied, with the excep- 
tion of one trifling formality. Boys, take him out, and 
give him thirty-nine lashes, well laid on.’” 


WHAT IS THE ZERO POINT? 


‘‘Perhaps not one in a hundred can tell off-hand 
why a point thirty-two degrees below freezing point 
on Fahrenheit’s thermometer is called zero. For that 
matter, nobody knows. The Fahrenheit scxle was in- 
troduced in 1720. Like other thermometric scales, it 
has two fixed points, the freezing point, or rather the 
melting point of ice, and the boiling point of water. 
The Centigrade and Reaumur scales call the freezing 
point zero, and measure therefrom in both directions. 
This is a very natural arrangement. Fahrenheit kept 
the principle on which he graduated his thermometers 
a secret, and no one has ever discovered it. It is sup- 
posed, however, that he considered his zero—thirty-two 
degrees below freezing—the point of absolute cold or 
absence of all heat, either because, being about the 
temperature of melting salt and snow, it was the great- 
est degree of cold that he could produce artificially, or 
because it was the lowest natural temperature of which 
he could find any record. The grounds on which Fah- 
renheit put 180 degrees between the freezing and boiling 
points are likewise unknown.” 


A FLOCK OF SYNONYMS. 


The English language, says a correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Week,” must appear wonderfully and fearfully made 
to a foreigner. One of them, looking at a picture of a 
number of vessels, said: ‘‘See what a flock of ships.” 
He was told that a flock of ships was called a fleet, and 
that a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it was 
added, for his guidance in mastering the intricacies of 
our language, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, that 
a bevy of wolves is called a drove, anda droveof thieves 
is called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, 
and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of 
buffaloes is called a herd, anda herd of children is called 
a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a pack, and 
a pack of swans {s called a whiteness, and a whiteness 
of geese is called a gaggle, and a gaggle of brant is 
called a gang, and a gang of duck is called a team, and 
& team of widgeon is called a company (or trip), and a 
company of teal is called a flock, and a flock of snipe is 
called a whisp, and a whisp of bitterns and herons is 
called a sege, and a sege of plovers is called a flock, and 
a flock of larks is called an exaltation, and an exaltation 
of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is 
called a school, and a school of worshipers is called a 
congregation, and a congregation of soldiers is called a 
corps, and a corps of sailors is called a crew, and a crew 
of robbers {s called a band, and a band of bees is called 
& swarm, and a swarm of people {s called a crowd. 
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Rooks AND QUTHORS, 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—Both in literary qualities and in 
‘Hustration the April ‘‘Century” is a remarkable 

umber. None of the war papers has been more 
strikingly and profusely illustrated than Admiral 
Porter’s “ Opening of the Mississippi.” The capture 
of New Orleans after the terrific fight with Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip was not only, as Admiral 
Porter points out, the most important event of the 
war except the fall of Richmond ; it was also the most 
dramatic, and affords a most inviting subject for pen 
and pencil. This narrativ: is written in terse and 
direct style, is full in its detail, and from its author- 
ship is authoritative. Mr. Cable’s companion article, 
‘“New Orleans Before the Capture,” is a bri’liant piece 
of writing. We quote from it at some length : 

“T shall not try to describe the day the alarm-bells told 
us the city was in danger, and called every man to his mus- 
tering-point. The children poured out from the school 
gates and ran erying to their homes, meeting their sobbing 
mothers at their thresholds. The men fell into ranks. I 
was entirely alone in charge of the store where I was em- 
ployed. Late in the afternoon, receiving orders to close it, 
I did so, and went home. ButI didnot stay. I went to the 
river-side. There, until far into the night, I saw hundreds 
of drays carrying cotton out of the presses and yards to the 
wharves, where it was fired. The glare of those sinuous 
miles of flame set men and women weeping and wailing 
thirty miles away on the further shore of Lake Pontchar- 
train. But the next day was the day of terrors. During 
the night fear, wrath, and sense of betrayal had run through 
the people as the fire had run through thecotton. You have 
seen, perhaps, a family fleeing with lamentations and 
wringing of hands out of a burning house; multiply it by 
thousands upon thousands : that was New Orleans, though 
the houses were not burning. The firemen were out; but 
they cast fire on the waters, putting the torch to the empty 
ships and cutting them loose to float down the river. 

““Whoever could go was going. The great mass, who 
had no place to go toor means to go with, was beside itself. 
‘Betrayed ! betrayed !’ it cried, and ran in throngs from 
street to street, seeking some vent, some victim for its 
wrath. I saw a crowd catch a poor fellow at the corner of 
Magazine and Common Streets, whose crime was that he 
looked like a stranger, and might be aspy. He was the 
paleet living man lever saw. They swung him to a neigh- 
boring lamp-post; but the Foreign Legion was patroling 
the town in strong squads, and one of its lieutenants, all 
green and gold, leaped with drawn sword, cut the rope, and 
saved the man. This was one occurrence ; there were many 
like it. The junior of the firm was within. i called him to 
look toward the river. The masts of the cutter ‘ Washing- 
ton’ were slowly tipping, declining, sinking—down she 
went. The gunboat moored next her began to smoke all 
over and then to blaze. My employers lifted up their heels, 
and left the city, left their goods and their affairs in the 
hands of one mere lad—no stranger would have thought I 
had reached fourteen—anc one big German porter. I 
closed the doors, sent the porter to his place in the Foreign 
Legion, and ran to the levee to see the sights. 

‘‘What a gathering! The riff-raff of the wharves, the 
town, the gutters. Such women—such wrecks of women ! 
And all the juvenile rag-tag. The lower steamboat landing, 
well covered with sugar, rice, and molasses, was being 
rifled. The men smashed; the women scooped up the 
smashings. The river was overflowing the top of the levee. 
A rain-storm began to threaten. ‘ Are the Yankee ships in 
sight » I asked of an idler. He pointed out the tops of their 
naked masts as they showed up across the huge bend of the 
river. They were engaging the batteries at Camp Chal- 
mette—the old field of Jackson’s renown. Presently that 


was over. Ah me! I see them now as they come slowly, 


round Slaughterhouse Point into full view, silent, so grim 
and terrible; black with men, heavy with deadly portent ; 
the long-banished stars and stripes flying against the frown- 
ing sky. Oh, for the ‘ Mississippi!’ the ‘ Mississippi!’ 
Just then here she came down upon them. But how? 
Drifting helplessly, a mass of flames. 

“The crowds on the levee howled azd screamed with 
rage. The swarming decks answered never a word; but 
one old tar on the ‘ Hartford,’ standing with lanyard in 
hand beside a great pivot-gun, so plain to view that you 
could see him smile, silently patted its big black breech, 
and blandly grinned. 

“And now the rain came down in sheets. About one or 
two o’clock in the afternoon (as I remember), I being again 
in the store, with but one door ajar, came a roar of shout- 
ings and imprecations and crowding feet down Common 
Street. ‘Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Hurrah for Jeff Davis! 
Shoot them! Killthem! Hangthem!’ I locked the door 
on the outside, and ran to the front of the mob, bawling 
with the rest, ‘ Hurrah for Jeff Davis!’ About every third 
man there had a weapon out. Two officers of the United 
States Navy were walking abreast, unguarded and alone, 
looking not to the right or left, never frowning, never 
flinching, whil. the mob screamed in their ears, shook 
cocked pistols in their faces, cursed and crowded and 
gnashed upon them. So through the gates of death those 
two men walked to the City Hall to demand the town’s sur- 
render. It was one of the bravest deeds I ever saw done.”’ 


Of the other features of the number, we can but men- 
tion two or three of the moreimportant. Mr, Howells’s 
‘*A& Florentine Mosaic” has never been more readable 


or more beautifully illustrated than in this installment. . 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes of ‘‘ Phases of State. 
Legislation ” from the standpoint of an experienced, if 
yet a young, legislator. Edward Eggleston’s paper on 
‘“* The Colonists at Home” has many quaint pictures of 
old-time costumes and curiosities. The position of the 
negro in the South is discussed by Mr. H. W. Grady, 
of the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” who replies to Mr. 
Cable’s ‘‘ The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” and, in the 
‘Open Letters,” by Mr. Edward P. Clark. 


Lippincott’: Magazine.—To the current number Mr. 
E. C. Bruce contributes a second paper on the New 
Orleans Exposition, which, from an industrial point of 
view, is the best article we have seen on the subject. 
The serials and ‘short stories afford an abundant variety 
of fiction. C. F. Gordon Cumming gives interesting 
and picturesque ‘* Glimpses of Pekin.” Under the title 
‘Society for Psychic Research” Mr. Charles Morris 
sketches the investigations of the London society of that 
name, and tells many wondrous tales of ‘‘ Thought- 
Transference” and feats of ‘‘ percipients.” The follow- 
ing extract from an article on the Confederate flag gives 
the origin of the ‘‘Stars and Bars,” afterwards sup- 
planted by the ‘‘ Southern Cross :” 


“This feeling for the stars and stripes was indeed so 
strong that the convention daied not neglect it, although 
the Hon. William Porcher Miles, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, denounced the sentiment, and said that be had from 
his youth regarded the stars and stripes as the emblem of 
oppression and tyranny, and that he gloried more a thou- 
sand times in the palmetto flag of his own State. 

“* Of the long report of the committee on the 5th of March, 
1861, fully one-half is given up to an explanation why 
more of the stars and stripes could not be embodied in the 
flag presented. This report, which closes with the design 
known as the stars and bars, says, ‘It is idle to talk of 
keeping the flag of the United States when we have volun- 
tarily seceded fromthem. It is superfluous to dwell upon 
the practical difficulties which would flow from the fact of 
two distinct and probably hostile governments employing 
the same, or very similar, flags. It would lead to perpetual 
disputes.’ 

“And again, after stating that the Revolution was not 
fought under the stars and stripes, the committee, on ex- 
amining the representations of the flags of all countries, 
found that Liberia and the Sandwich Islands had flags so 
similar to that of the United States that it seemed to them 
an additional, if not a conclusive, reason why they should 
not keep, copy, or imitate it. They felt no inclination to 
borrow at second hand what had been pilfered and appro- 
priated by a free negro community and a race of savages. 
lt must be admitted, however, that something was conceded 
by the committee to what seemed so strong and earnest a 
desire to retain at least a suggestion of the old stars and 
stripes. 

‘“* The report then gives the requisites of a national flag, as 
follows: ‘A flag should be simple, readily made, and, 
above all, capable of being made up in bunting; it should 
be different from the flag of any other country, place, or 
people ; it should be significant : it should be readily dis- 
tinguishable at a distance ; the colors should be well con- 
trasted and durable ; and, lastly, and not the least im- 
portant point, it should be effective and handsome.’ 

‘* The report then states that the committee humbly think 
the following design combines the above requisites, and 
they submit it as ‘the flag of the Confederate States of 
America :’ ‘It shall consist of a red field, with white space 
extending horizontally through the center and equal in 
width to one-third the width of she flag, the red spaces 
above and below to be the same width as the white. The 
union blue extending down through the white space and 
stopping at the lower red space. In the center of the union 
a circle of white stars corresponding in number with the 
States of the Confederacy.’ 

“This report was adopted, and the above design became 
known as the Stars and Bars. In choosing it, ‘ four designs 
made of cotton cambric of full size,’ says a letter of the 
Hon. William Porcher Miles to General Beauregard, ‘ were 
presented to the convention and hung upon the walls of the 
hall. Within an hour or two after the stars and bars were 
adopted, thanks to fair and. nimble fingers, the first Con- 
federate flag (meade of merino, there being no bunting at 
hand) floated over the State capitol of Alabama, where Con- 
gress held its sessions.’ 

“The stars and bars were, however, a failure as a battle 
flag. Its similarity to the stars and stripes made it use- 
less ; and this was painfully apparent at the battle of Bull 
Ran, where the colors of the two armies could not be distin- 
guished from each other. ‘ After the battle,’ writes General 
Beauregard, ‘it was found that many persons in both 
armies firmly believed that each side had used as a strata- 
gem the flags of his opponent, and General Joseph E. John- 
ston and myself decided to adopt a battle flag for our 
forces.’ ’’ 


PROFESSOR PARK’S SERMONS.’ 


These fourteen discourses were ‘‘ designed to exhibi ¢ 
certain practical relations of certain theological doc. 
trines.” Though popular rather than scientific or tech- 
nical in terms and trains of argument, they are distinct- 
ively theological except the first, on ‘‘ The Indebtedness 
of the State to the Clergy,” and the eleventh, on ‘‘ Con 
science,” which seem rather out of place. The other 








1 Discourses on Some Doctrines as Related to the Relig- 


Theological 
ious Character. By Edwards A. Park, D.D. (Andover : Draper. ) 





topics are : ‘‘ The Prominence of the Atonement,” ‘“‘ The 
Revelation of God in his Works,” ‘‘ The Power of the 
Gospel,” “Union with Christ,” ‘‘Eternity of God,” 
‘All the Attributes of God Comprehended in his Love,” 
“The Design of God in His Work of Creation,” ‘‘ The 
System of Moral Influences in which Men are Placed,” 
“The Gospel Preached to the Poor,” ‘‘ Influences of 
Christ as a Man,” ‘‘The Sorrow of the Redeemer,” 
“The Satisfaction of the Righteous Man in the Char- 
acter of God.” Central, vital topics ; but how strangely, 
if not badly, arranged! On the atonement, the author 
holds throughout a personal conference and colloquy 
with the Apostle Paul. On none of them does he take 
our Lord’s own words for a text, except ‘‘ the poor have 
the gospel” and ‘‘ my soul is exceeding sorrowful.” 

These discourses were written by ‘‘ a poor wise man”’ 
near Boston, to whom the Congregational churches have 
been indebted beyond measure for what remains of 
Calvinism in New England theology. They have 
been heard by the most intelligent audiences with in- 
tense interest, and perhaps delight. They are un- 
equaled, we think, by any of their kind in ‘‘scope and 
wealth,” in cogency, affluence, beauty, and power. But 
they are unique in form and style rather than in range 
or substance of thought. They take in all that is sug- 
gested by a text or theme as well as what strictly belongs 
to it. They are too sharply analytical, too broadly 
cumulative, too elaborately artificial, too ambitiously 
oratorical, for common readers. They would be tre- 
mendous to hear in any ordinary assembly, and can 
hardly be read through on auy Sunday, one at a time, 
without neglecting all other parts of ‘‘ divine service.” 
In fact, they are not sermons, but immense and splendid 
treatises that sweep through the universe, and are 
adapted to the select few who are very fond of system- 
atic theology. They will not be read, we fear, by those 
who need them most. Nor will they satisfy those who 
want simply revealed truth, or Scriptural learning, or 
new and fresh views, or a profoundly spiritual illumi- 
nation. Still, they deserve and will command atten- 
tion. They are fine specimens of philosophy, logic, 
and rhetoric applied to theology—perhaps the finest 
ever published in this land. They ought to be read 
and pondered by professional men of all classes, espe- 
cially by students and ministers—only not as homilet- 
ical models ; and, above all, by those who stay away 
from church and affect to despise preaching, yet admire 
the most refined and brilliant pulpit literature. 





Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. Edited by his Sister. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) Whoever takes this vol- 
ume in hand has a treat before him. If a succession of let- 
ters leaves much untold that a regular biography would 
supply, they furnish much that no biography would be 
likely to give. They are mirrors in which persons and events 
are accurately presented. They disclose the thought and 
the whole character of the writer as not even an autobiog- 
raphy could do, for they are free from the effort to tell the 
world what kind of a man the writer is. For other ends the 
letters are written, but all the same the true spirit is dis- 
closed. It was a blessing that there was a good letter- 
keeper in the Mozley family ; and if this volume shall do no 
mere than stimulate others to that often very useful pursuit 
it will accomplish anoble purpose. What would we not give 
for the letters of many whose faces we see no more, whose 
lives of power are now without the range of human associa- 
tion! That was a most interesting period when Dr. Mozley 
began his public life, and the inner view of men and measures 
that these letters gives is very useful and instructive. The 
stir in thought among Oxford men leading to the issue of 
the ninety tracts, with all the discussion that grew out of 
them, and the change of Dr. J. H. Newman and others to 
the Church of Rome, marked a memorable period in the 
history of the Established Church. The spirit and influ- 
ence of Drs. Pusey and Keble, which is disclosed in the let- 
ters which passed between them and Dr. Mozley, wins for 
them the affection of the reader. Ecclesiastical strife con- 
ceals the best that is in men. Their sharpness and positivism 
are apparent to all. But tender friendships are still main- 
tained, and the open separations that takeplace frequently 
leave the heart unions unbroken. The varied phases of 
a@ great theological and ecclesiastical discussion may be 
closely studied in these letters. There is a noticeable ab- 
sence of any interest in personal spiritual character. No de- 
scription of states of mind are given, except after the death of 
bis wife. The condition of the world is entirely neglected. 
There is no evidence that a clergymen is full of zeal for the 
conversion of the multitudes. The writing and printing of 
sermons, the reviewing of books, the description of contro- 
versies, seem to fill the time. But the slight hints of the use- 
fulness of Dr. Mozley’s ministry at Shorebam suggest that 
the letters do not cover the whole life-work. It is a declara- 
tion that the time of controversy is not the period of great 
advance in the kingdom of Christ. The volume is a valua- 
ble contribution to the literature of the Tractarian move- 
ment, and the acquaintance which it furnishes with Dr. 
Mozley makes it specially prized. ‘‘ Thinking and writing 
were his vocation,” but the man was a warm friend, a lov- 
ing brother, an earnest defender of what he believed was 
right, and the man is presented in this fruit of a sister’s 
affection. 


The Relations Between Religion and Science. By the Right 
Rey. Frederick, Lord Bishop of Exeter. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) This volume contains the Bampton Lect- 
ures for 1884. It isa good addition to the valuable series 
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which this lectureship has produced. After a discussion 


of the origin and nature of scientific and religious belief, 
the lecturer considers the apparent conflict and collision 
between science and free will, and between religion and the 
doctrine of evolution. He shows that Revelation is the 
means of developing and completing spiritual knowledge, 
but no obstacle to the progress of science. He leads all to 
our Lord as the crown and substance of all Revelation. 
The man of science must study Him if he would understand 
the confidence of believers ; the believer must read of, pon- 
der on, pray to Him if he would keep his faith steady. The 
author of these lectures has a strong, brave spirit, and his 
willingness to yield all that science rightfully claims, without 
fear of injury to the word of God, makes his discussion 
worthy of close attention. There is a university atmos- 
phere about the lectures that makes them unattractive to 
the ordinary reader: even the student will have to reread 
some portions till he becomes accustomed to the style of the 
Lord Bishop. The interest of the lectures centers in the 
evolution discussion, in which nothing is found inconsistent 
with Revelation. ‘‘It is distinctly the fault of religious, not 
of scientific, men that there was once a great contest be- 
tween the Bible and astronomy, that there has since been 
a great contest between the Bible and geology, that there 
is still a great contest between the Bible and evolution. In 
no one of these cases was the revelation contained in the 
Bible in danger, but only the interpretation commonly put 
on the Bible.”” The believer in Revelation can be as close a 
student of nature, look for uniformity, and find it,'as the 
rejecter of miracles and Revelation. The lecture on Free 
Wili discloses the truth that there is still a field for study in 
themes that have occupied thinkers for centuries. In speak- 
ing of miracles, he declares that ‘it must be always re- 
membered that Revelation is not bound by the scientific defi- 
nition of a miracle, and that if all the miraculous events 
recorded in the Bible happened exactly as they are told, and 
if science were some day able to show that they could be 
accounted for by natural causes working at the time in each 
case, this would not in any way affect their character as re- 
gards the Revelation which they were worked to prove, or 
of which they forma part.’’ Even our Lord’s resurrection 
and our own are brought within the scope of this declara- 
tion without hesitancy. On the high table-land of these 
lectures the eye looks off to days of peace between warring 
parties, and full, deep breaths may be taken, strengthening, 
satisfying to the whole man. 


The anonymous author of The Money-Makers (New York : 
D. Appleton «& Co,) describes his book in a sub-title as *‘ A 
Social Parable.”” A parable should teach something, and 
presumably the object of this novel is to teach the necessity 
of instant and thorough reform in our national life. For if 
the picture here drawn be a true one, this country has 
reached a depth of corruption akin to that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. A tithe of such criticism on the part of a man 
like Sir Lepel Griffin has called out the most indignant pro- 
tests and hot denials. But there may be some truth in the 
old saying that Americans resent only the criticism of out- 
siders, abusing one another with the heartiest good-nature 
and friendliest violence. In this volume, which sarcastically 
takes for its mottoa passage from an English Review begin- 
ning, ‘‘ It may be said that the millionaire is the romantic 
figure, par excellence, of the nineteenth century,’’ the 
whole substance of social and political organism is depicted 
as honeycombed by the corruption of the ‘‘ money-makers.”’ 
Politics, journalism, business, matrimony—*‘ the trail of the 
serpent is over them all.’? With the exception of an ideal 
journalist and a mil'ionaire’s daughter in whom the reader 
takes little interest, there is hardly an honest or lovable 
eharacter in the book. United States Senators, railroad 
kings, great manufacturers, editors of metropolitan papers, 
art and literary critics, ladies of high social position, all 
jostle each other in their greed for gold, laying aside all 
sense of personal shame and honor. Imagine a clever com- 
pilation by a bright newspaper man of all the great political 
and social scandals of several years—the truth of all being 
assumed—the whoie worked into a connected story in which 
the names of persons, places, and parties are more or less 
thinly disguised, and you would have a book greatly resem- 
bling ‘‘ The Money-Makers.’’ Does such a story fairly rep- 
resent any existing state of things? We hold it does not. 
If every story told were true, and every fictitious incident 
capable of proof, yet would it not be a representative pict- 
ure. The wrong side only of the tapestry is here shown. 
One need not be a fatuous optim.st to know that there is a 
better and a brighter side. As astory, ‘‘ The Money-Makers”’ 
has little value. There is a certain vigor and terseness in 
style, but the plot is not symmetrically developed, and one 
takes little personal interest in the characters. If, asis gen- 
erally rumored, the author be the writer of *‘ Trajan,’’ he has 
greatly changed both style aid methods in his second vol- 
ume. That he is some one intimately acquainted with the 
workings of New York newspaper offices tiere can be no 
doubt. 


Pastoral Theology. By James M. Hoppin, D:D., Yale 
College. (New York: Fank & Wagnalls,) This makes a 
companion to the author’s book on Homiletics, published 
in 1881. It comprises his course of lectures to students for 
the ministry : is written ina fine English style, and is the 
fruit of much personal experience combined with good sense, 
tender sympathy, wide reading, a broad catholic spirit, 
and a scholarly thoughtfulness. He uses the old phrase, 
“ Pastoral Theology,” whichis really no theology at all, but 
the art of applying theology to pastoral purposes. He de- 
fines it as a branch of Practical Theology co-ordinate with 
Liturgics, Catechetics, and Homiletics, while yet hehas much 
to say in it of public prayer and preaching. He says that 
it ‘includes the more personal and official relations of the 
pastor to the church and to the people of his charge.”’ To this 
we object. For it ought to include all that pertains to the 
pastor’s work, or the whole art of adapting himself to his 





people, whether in preaching, praying, or visiting. The art 
of preaching should be regarded as pastoral The Christian 
ministry should be pastora!, not indeed wholly or exclusi\ ely, 
but pre-eminently—pastoral rather than priestly, dogmatic, 
ecclesiastical, evangelistic, or educational. But, then, we 
concede that he uses the phrase in the more common way. 
He treats of the pastoral office, and then of the pastor as re- 
lated to himself, to society, to public worship, to the care 
of souls, andtothechurch. The subject might be divided 
better, and each part made more complete. Greater prom- 
inence should be given to the ‘‘ call to the ministry,’’ though 
this is treated with special wisdom. Not only ordination, 
but installation, shouid be set forth morestrongly. Religious 
meditation is urged as it should be, and gentlemanliness, ard 
the Lord’s Day as distinct from the Jewish Sabbath, and 
baptism as an actual introduction into the me:nbership of 
the church ; but we have no room for further details. ‘The 
book ig not surpasssd by any one book of its kind. Itis 
good not only for pastors, but to all who would be good 
helpers to pastors, 


Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina. By Nathan C. Kouns. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) Christian life in 
the fourth century in Rome has many attractive features, 
and, treated historically or romantically, cannot fail to en- 
list the attention of every thoughtful spirit. The attitude o! 
tre Roman Government, the severity of its persecutions, the 
stuadfastness of believers, and the sheltering Catacombs fur 
nish material for a most fascinating story. All this Mr. 
Kouns has used with much skill in writing the story of Dor 
cas, who is the gifted and beautiful daughter of Christian 
parents martyred for their faith. Serving as scribe in the 
home of Vice-Prefect Varus, the heathen son of the house- 
hold, a Roman centurion declares his deep affection for her, 
so that she flees from the house and resumes her place in 
the Catacombs. The centurion at length finds his way 
thither, witnesses the chapel service, is converted, suffers 
death, but is raised to life again, and with the accession o! 
Constantine and the blending of Church’ and State, with 
other devout spirits, as the husband of Dorcas, sails away to 
found a pure church elsewhere. There are brilliant pic'- 
ures of home life, delicate touches of seutiment, bold por 
trayals of Roman justice, touching scenes of Christian forti- 
tude under persecution. The anastasis of the headless 
man in the Catacomb worship rather shocks the reader, bt 
the strength and purity of Epaphras, and the fidelity of the 
whole band of believers, gives a healthy tone to a sad story. 
The truthfulness of the boo to the great facts of history 
makes it not only interesting but instructive. The author 
has decided ability in this style of writing, and we look for 
other volumes on kindred themes. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, who edited a volume of biograph- 
ical sketches of eminent American women published not long 
since, now gives, under the title How Success is Won (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co.), a record of the lives and achievements 
of twelve American men who have made their mark in the 
world in widely differing ways. In invention, Thomas A 
Edison and Elias Howe, Jr.; in exploration, Henry M. Stan- 
ley ; in medical discovery, W. T. G. Morton ; in business 
success, John Wanamaker ; in art, W. M. Hunt; in litera 
ture, J. G. Whittier ; in moral reform, J. B. Gough; as ed- 
ucators and those who have done much for education, Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, Johns Hopkins, and Peter Cooper. These 
are the representative men who have taught ‘“ How Success 
Should be Won.’’ The sketches are written in a popular 
style, abounding in illustration and anecdote, and are accom 
panied by portraits of the subjects. To read them ough: to 
incite to intelligent ambition and energy. 


Another list of ‘‘ best novels’? is furnished by ‘ Unity 
Leaflet No. 9,’ Ten Great Novels (Chicago: Colebrook Book 
Co.). This list is the resultof a circular letter from the 
leader of the Unity Club, All Souls’ Church, Chicago, which 
elicited seventy-seven answers, recommending one hundred 
and forty-seven novels. The ten which received the most 
votes were: ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” ‘Les Miserables,” 
‘‘Romola,” ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” ** David Copper- 
field,’ ‘‘Henry Esmond,’ ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ aud ‘‘ On the Heights.’’ ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” “A 
Tale of Two Cities,’’ ‘*‘ The Newcomes,’’ and ‘‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian” follow closely in popularity. 


A Carpet Knight, by Harford Flemming (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is a weak dilution of the English society 
novel adapted to American placesand manners. The disen- 
tanglement of a many-threaded knot of mild and lady like 
love affairs is itstheme. A reader of quiet tastes, who de 
tests excitement and has plenty of leisure, may enjoy the 
novel. It is innocent, innocuous, and insipid. It begins 
with smal! talk, meanders placidly through four hundred 
pages of smali talk, and ends with small talk. 


Reasons for Faith in the Nineteenth Century. By Jobn 
McDowell Leavitt, D.D. (New York: James. Pott & Co.) 
The author of this volume is President of 8t. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., and has for nine years lectured to the sen- 
ior class on the themes here treated, The lectures have been 
now made to reach a wider audience, and they are worthy, by 
their vigor of thought and scholarship, of this permanent 
form. Every doubter will do well to read and study tiem. 


The Gospel and the Stars. By Joseph A. Leiss, D.D. (Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This is a new and en- 
larged edition of the book with the same title published two 
years ago and then reviewed in these columns. Itis an 
earnest effort to read the story of Christ and his salvation 
in the constellations that flash inthe sky, and sbow, that 
there is unity in the creative and redemptive purpose of 
God. 

Parable Sermons for Children. By H.J. Wilmot, (Boston: 
James Pott & Co.) This little volume is attractively gotten 
up, and very readable and entertaining. The title suggests 





what is true, that they are mostly parables, with very briet 
moral application. And they are admirable of their kind. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. Appleton & Co. have recently added to their series of 
low-priced novels ‘‘ The Witch’s Head,”’ by W. R. Haggard. 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson is to publish a second series of his 
unique New Arabian Nights; the new story will be comic in 
purpose, and will be entitled ‘“‘ The Dynamiter.”’ 

—One of the daintiest little volumes of the season is 
* Kindly Light,’’ a collection of brief extracts, mostly trom 
the poets, by F. T. and E. R. C., with an introduction by 
Dr. Howard Crosby. 

—Among other publications suitable for the Easter season, 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) have published in 
parchment paper covers a characteristically effective and 
beautiful poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, entitled ‘ Day- 
break.”’ 

—Miss Susan Warner, the author of the once famous 
‘* Wide, Wide World,’’ which was published thirty-five years 
ago, and of which nearly a million copies have been sold, 
died at Highland Falls on Weduesday of last week, at the 
age of sixty-five. 

~A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have recently sup- 
plemented their admirable publication, Stoughton’s ‘ His- 
tory of Religion in England from the Opening of the Long 
Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century,”’ by a new 
work from the same author, in two volumes, entitled ‘ Re- 
ligion in England from 1800 to 1850.” 

—Decidedly the most beautiful publication for the Easter 
season that has come under our notice is ‘* The Story of 
aster as Told in the Book,” or the simple reproduction of 
the beautiful Bible narrative in a volume choicely printed 
and made up by A. D. F. Randolph (New York). 

—A series of historical studies intended specially for the 
young is anvounced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is pro 
posed to make the volumes graphic and attractive in style, 
giving a ‘‘ bird’s-eye view,’’ as one may say, of the several 
countries. Rome will be treated by Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
Greece by Professor J. A. Harrison, Scandinavia by Pro- 
fe-sor H. H. Boyesen, Spain by the Rev. E. E. Hale and 
Miss Susan Hale, and Byzantium by Mr. Chariton T. Lewis. 

—Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co. announce the fourth volume 
in their series of ‘‘German Philosophical Classics for Eng 
lish Readers and Students,’’ to appear early in April. This 
vulume will be a critical exposition of ‘* Hegel’s Asthet- 
ics,’’ by Professor J. 8. Keduney, 8.T.D., of the Seabury 
Divinity School, and will contain, in addition to Hegel’s 
thought, many suggestions and remarks upon its applica. 
tions and limitations—the author, Dr. Kedney, having made 
a specialty of this branch of philosophic study. 

—The “‘ What-To-Do Club,”’ by Helen Campbell, published 
by Roberts Brothers (Boston, Mass.), cannot fail to be helpfal 
and suggestive. The boek contains much practical infor- 
mation on the subjects of bee culture, the raising of small 
fruit, the raising of chickens, the canning and drying of fruit 
for market. All this practical information is woven into a 
story illustrating the influence exerted by a strong, sweet, 
earnest, womanly character in arousing an entire township 
to a feeling of local pride and improvement, with just 
enough of the inevitable love story to humanize the book. 
It will find delighted readers. 

—‘ There was atime, just beyond the memory of men now 
living,” said Mr. Scudder in a recent number of the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly,” ‘‘when the Child was born in literature. 
At the same period books for children began to be written. 
There were children, indeed, in literature before Wordsworth 
ereated Alice Fell and Lucy Gray, or breathed the lines 
beginning, ‘She was a phantom of delight,’ and there were 
books for the young before Mr. Day wrote ‘Sandford and 
Merton ;’ especially is it to be noted that Goldsmith, who 
was an avant courier of Wordsworth, had a very delightful 
perception of the child, and amused himself with him in 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ while he or his double entertained 
his little friends in real life with the ‘ Renowned History of 
Goody Two Shoes.’ Nevertheless, there has been, since the 
day of Wordsworth, such a succession of childish figures in 
prose and verse that we are justified in believing childhood 
to have been discovered at the close of the last century. 
The child has now become so common that we scarcely 
consider how absent he is from the earlier literature. Men 
and women are there, lovers, maidens, and youth, but these 
are all with us still. The child has been added tothe drama- 
tis persone of modern literature.” 

—The first isstie of “‘ The American Journal of Archsol- 
ogy ’’ (29 Cathedral Street, Baltimore) gives rich promise 
of a well-selected variety of choics learning in archeolog- 
ical fields, provided by the best of American and foreign 
specialists, The periodical isto be the official organ of 
the Archeological Institute of America. The managing 
editor is Dr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the name of Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard, probably the highest authority on 
archeology in this country, appears as advisory editor. 
Among the special editors are Professor Allan Marquand, 
of Princeton ; Mr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard; Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, of Boston; Dr. Alfred Emerson, of the Jobns 
Hopkins, and others ; and the list of contributors includes 
many Gistinguished names. Asis specially fitting, the typo- 
grapbical appearance of the journal is a model of elegant 
simplicity. The present number contains papers on “ The 
First American Classical Archwologist’’ (Mr. J. J. Middle- 
ton), by Charles Eliot Norton; on ‘‘ The Panathenaie Fes- 
tival,’? by Charles Waldstein; on ‘‘ Inscribed Sepuichral 
Vases from Alexandria,’’? by Augustus C. Merriam; on 
‘“‘ Sculpture in Europe in the Thirteenth Century,’’ by A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., and on “ Ancient Crude Brick Construc- 
ion,” by Arthur Marsh. There are full news and review 
epartments, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The Seney collection of pictures now on exhibition in 
this city, preparatory to the general sale early in April, 
has been made during the past week the subject of con- 
siderable debate on the part of critics and collectors, 
owing to an article published in the ‘“‘Evening Post,” 
in which the writer took occasion to question the au- 
thenticity of several prominent works in the collection, 
going even to the length of proclaiming some of them to 
be “ flimsy forgeries.” At once the challenge was 
taken up, and letters from Mr. 8. P. Avery, the well- 
known collector of Fifth Avenue, M. Knoedler & Co., 
and others appeared in defense of the genuineness of 
one or more of the libeled pictures. Mr. Avery gave 
the direct line of acquirement for five of the disputed 
works, and M. Knoedler & Co. vouch for the water- 
color by J. L. Géréme, which, they state, they bought 
from Mr. Goupil, Gér6me’s father-in-law, through whose 
hands all these works pass. 

The ‘‘ Evening Post,” thus checkmated, “‘ rises to ex- 
plain ” in its issue of Monday, March 23, and, singularly 
enough, in its defense, touches upon the point of the 
commercial value of names in the selling of pictures—a 
topic which, our readers will remember, was touched 
upon in these columns last week, and which we quote 
here more as hearing upon that particular point than 
as in any way a defense of its course in printing the 
article which gave rise to the present discussion. Says 
the article referred to - 


“The lovers of art in this country have been in the habit 

of buying pictures by celebrated European artists, and pay- 
ing heavy prices for them. It is for the public interest that 
all such investments shall be guarded by the utmost care to 
secure unassailable authentication. The guarantee of no 
dealer in the world offers this, unless he purchased the pict- 
ure direct from the painter. If, therefore, a work of art 
selis on its merits, the question of authorship is of no con- 
sequence, and our doubts do not lessen the selling value of 
the picture. If the name of the painter creates the value, 
then it is like a note of hand, and we have the right, the pur- 
chaser for himself, and the journalist for the public, to 
throw any reasonable doubt on an unsatisfactory pedigree. 
The business of the dealer is to make that pedigree com- 
plete. He has no right to assume infallibility for his or any 
other person’s opinion. The duty of an honest critic is to 
point out any flaw in that pedigree. To assume that his 
doing so is a libel and malicious is to attack all freedom of 
criticism, and leave the uneducated public in the hands of 
the dealers—not the honorable ones, but those who flood 
the markets of London and Paris with forgeries. There are 
only two ways of assuring the commercial value of a work 
of art—by the internal evidence, which shows that it must 
have been painted by its reputed author, or, in default of 
this, by the reputed author’s acknowledgment of it; and 
this must be shown by evidence which would be good in 
law. Unless the public maintain these rules of evidence, 
we are in danger of seeing our market flooded with clever 
forgeries ; and it is the legitimate right and duty of every 
critic to insist on protecting the public by calling attention 
to the lack of such evidence, as it is the business of every 
honest dealer to furnish it.’’ 
Every man and every critic, of course, has a right 
to his own opinion, but it does appear to be over- 
drawing the mark a trifle for a critic to question the 
authenticity of works in such a collection as this, 
where the names of the original collector, the dealers 
through whom the works were obtained, and the signa- 
tures of the artists themselves form a triple assurance 
of genuineness. At all events, the doubting critic of the 
** Evening Post” bids fair by his article to do the col- 
lection more good in the way of gratuitous advertising 
than harm by his adverse criticism. 


Certain members of the Browning Society who ven- 
erate the memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning have 
just made a birthday gift to Mr. R. B. Browning, the 
painter, of a set of his mother’s works, in a book-case 
designed to match the one given to his father, the poet, 
three years ago, and ornamented with many pretty con- 
ceits illustrative of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 


We understand that between 1,100 and 1,200 pictures 
have been sent to the Academy of Design for the ap- 
proaching spring exhibition, but as the galleries contain 
space for only about 800, the percentage of rejected 
works will be smaller than at the water-color exhibitions. 
At the last water-color exhibition the sales amounted to 
a little over $21,000 at catalogue prices, and the actual 
receipts, as distinguished from receipts based upon 
catalogue prices, were $18,000. 


The Music Teachers’ National Association, Mr. 8S. N. 
Penfield, President, will hold its annual meeting in this 
city on the first three days of July next, thus allowing 
those of its members who have the inclination and the 
ability to attend the International Musical Congress to be 
held in August following at Antwerp. Papers relating 
to musical education and teaching will be read, and dis- 
cussions will be held upon questions concerning the 
advancement of musical knowledge. Several Engligh 
and foreign representative musicians have already 





promised their aid, and the Congress will doubtless 
prove a success. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s is the latest name on the long 
list 6f the directors of the London Philharmonic Society, 
a list which includes the names of Cusins, Sterndaie, 
Bennett, Richard Wagner, Michael Costa, Mendelssohn, 
Von Weber, and Spohr. 


The Letpzig ‘‘ Signale” maintains that ‘‘the greatest 
and most imposing musical personality of the present is, 
since the death of Wagner, undoubtedly Rubinstein. 
To him now belongs the world, he is the focus of mu- 
sical interest, and beside him and the splendor of his 
fame all contemporaneous musical efforts pale.” 
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HARPER & - BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY TACKLE, Su tions as to thetr Man. 
ufacture and Use. cr Wells. ustrated. Pp. 364. Post 
8vo, illuminated clo! 


* BOOTS AND SADD Ee: ;” Life in Dakota with General Custer. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth B, Pp. 312. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 
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ornamental cloth, 
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setts Bar. Pp. viil., Is2. ane 75 cents. 


AMERICAN | POLITICAL 1 APEAS. Viewed from the Tait 
rsal History. n Fiske, author of “The Destiny of 
. 18. BRmo, z th, $1. 


cEoncE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related - nee Letters and Journals. 
and Edi W. Cross. Po 


fitestintions 
a with “ Harpe 


dete 
the 


3 of George t's 


A FOFULAR | MANU L OF BNGiICH LITERATURE. 


ines of the Litera: me Italy, 

a a the vUnited States of proms Fa With llerortes 
and Art N: 8, Maude Gillette’ Phillips. 
lilustrated. In Two Vo es. Vol. xx, 582; VoL IL., pp. 


- 57). Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 per velansee “hine volumes sold sep- 


sToRMONTH's gung:, Frowouncing. £0 ARY. A Dictionary of 
s, Pro ological, 
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umerous Familiar 
Terms, and a Copious an Ky of ld on Sore - ‘eile 
the ite P. H. Phel, +e Ae a. I ~~ 
4 xiv., 1 m Sv Clot, 
Banting f roan, $7; Full Sheep, g7.50.” ” - 
8 Franklin tt Library,” in twenty-three parts, 
owl! Paper, 23 centseacn part Muslin covers for binding supplied 
by the publishers on receipt of 50 centa. 


ONSE Pindar Wik Introd FINDaR. The Olympic and Pythian Odes 
ry Essay, Dissertation on the Meters 

Pindar, and Notes Oritieel a and Explanatory. By Basil L. Gil- 

yobs ve, Ph.D. {ourinons), L.L.D., fessor of Greek, Jobns 


Ho} “Tapers G Universit: ss . 02. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (In 

for and Co! ” Under the 

Editorial” Supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia College.) 


HERODOTUS. Books Vl.and VII. With a Life 4 Herodotus, an 
Epitome of his minors, © a ae of: the Dialect, and Explana- 
tory > yn Merriam, Ph.D. Adjunct Professor of 
Greek in Columbia Y (in 


~~ a New Y (din 
Series, for Schodls and Colleges” Under the Editorial Super- 
vision of He Drisler, LL.D., ay ag ogy " Greek in Colum- 
bia College.) . XXX., 370. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| Ante DUY yee rie os : 
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Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HaRPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
39 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


ay nd sy NOAH | BUNT SCMENCK, D.D. 12mo. Twelve 
835 pages, cloth. §1.75. 


8ECO > anne -” POE 
stg gett AL Cntrori win previews tie LEY 
$2; I2mo, with portrait, gilt, $2.5v. 


Be aaa BROOKS’S yoo b- nm cents. First Series, 


paper, w ; 
Seah $1.35. ‘Second Series. 1ith 7 ith Thoussnt ett T?mo, Hitermons, fs 


, W cents ; 12m6, : 21 sermons, 378 pages, clo 


THE | CARNOWN WAY. By William Cullen Bryant. With ftius- 
each page. 12mo, 75 cents, 


FRIEND ro FRIEND. 


tions 
ft" Words a and Hymns. By the 


Selec 
yep te ” mo, in new binding, ” 
a 
Tae -peLeeTiaL bay te ah From the Rh of 8t. Be 
‘Transiated b; J. Mason Neale, D. _ in new 
binding, 30 cents, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on recetpt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
141 and 113 William &t., New York. 
JAMES aS aw PHYSICAL G ° 
sn pousacny. 
saa MONTIETH'S pore AND GIR A . Small 
Ls’ ATLAS 





EDWARD MEARING'S rome OF yiReit. Consistin, 
the first six books of the Aineid, the whole of the Bucolics < 
Soret with notes Price #23 


HY — FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. My Mrs. sory H. Hunt, 
tendent Setentific Instruction, W. C. T. , and Prof. 
A. B. Palmer, of Michigan University. 12mo, cloth. Prine, Digeents. 


ARNES’S POPULAR DRAWING-BOO 
Ane New York City Schools. 16 numbers, with manuals of disee. 





JAMES POTT & CO., 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


SCENES Ane CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLS AGEN. 

the Edw: ts, B.A., author o' ing: Polate in 

Church iistory, ee ete. rae edition. ES, Gow 182 Illustrations, 
552 pages. Price, $2.50. Ready April 1 


THE oLo D AND pew FEST AMENTS IN 


REL TIONS. By eric Gardiner, D. 
Bits Divinity School, author of “ Comm 


HEIR MUTUAL 
Professor in the 
mentary on the Epistle 


of 8. Jude,” of “ armony of the Gospels in Greek, in lish, and 
¥ Diatessaron,” of ‘‘Commen on Leviticus in Re 's Lange,”’ 
“Comm 


entaries on II. Samue ,’ and on “* English in Bishop El- 
licott’s Bible for English Readers,” etc. In Press. 


AS URING HINTS. the Rev. Henry Footman, M.A. Sec- 
ney y pase i sixth London, edition. 
OLD: TESTAMENT CHARACTERS 
, author of “Hours with the Bible.” 
ony Price, $1.5). 
“ Not a mere abstract of the* Hours with the Bible,’ but an entirely 
independent composition.” 


Flows ERS WITH ROOTS, ona Other Short Sermons and Alle- 
or Children ; simply told b laws Rev. J. Crofts. Illustrated. 
ca 85 cents net. Just publish 
A! STUDY OF ORIGINS ; ;_or The Problems of 
Keowledge. and ve By E. Pressensé, D.D. Fourt te eafion, 
518 pages. Price, $1.50. 
“ A master defense of Christianity. ”"—{English Pulpit. 
“He makes the bridge from unbelief to belief a shorter passage 
than Drummond.”—[Episcopal Register. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Com- 
pletion of the Old Testament. ak tally llustrated volumes, SOU 
seach, cloth. Price, $1. 
“In itself a whole library. etree 
WHAT SHALL I SAY? Analytic Outline Addresses upon Re- 
ligious Temperance, Thrift, Health, etc. For use of busy and 
overworked clergymen. Price, W cents, Ready April 1. 


Cunningham Gelkie, 
2mo, cloth, 71 jilustra- 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


JaL,L0- seu. STAR-FI®H, and SEA-URCHINS, Being a 

h Ou Primitive Nervous Systems, By, ct z Bemones, F.R.S., 

my of “ Mental Evolution in — International 
Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.7 


Dance inthe Use 9 A Companion to “ ~e t.” A Manual for Guid- 
Use of Correct Words and Phrases in ee Speech. 
Parchment-paper Series. Price, 30 cen 


THE mccain MAKERS; A Social Parable. th 1émo, 
cloth. Price, $1. Eighth Edition. 

ROSLYN’S FORTUNE. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A POroLaR EXPOSITION of. a SFRICITY. 


a 
tches of Some of its noAaD. 
feme cloth. Price, 75 ae 


asi te IN RELATION TO MANU PAL INDUSTRY. 
Arthur MacArtbur. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


nen PLUMBER ANP boc nt or, Household 
Sanitation, By Mrs. . Plunkett. Mlustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
ice, . 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Author’s last revision. Sixth and concluding volume, Volume 
VL. contains a new Portrait of Bancroft engraved on steel. Com- 
plete in six volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut. Price, $2.50 per volume; 
or the set, put up in a box, $15. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE — 


RFs . 
Porter. Complete in two volumes, Price, paper, §2 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass, 
THE BEV gio tson OF DODD. By William Hawley Smith. 12mo, 


SACOALAY BEATS SERMONS. By Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.2 


THE < GRAY MASQUE, AND OTHER POEMS, by Mary B 
Dodge. 12mo, cloth, 6! 25. 

INTERRUPTED. By Pansy. 12mo, cloth, $1.3. 

IN gas OF ACCIDENT. By Dr. D, A. Sargent. 12mo, cloth, 


RED-LETTER STORIES. Translated from the German of 
adame Johanna spyri, by Lucy Wheelock. 16mo, cloth, cents 


icanald IN POLITICS. By Hon. J. K. Upton. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE pb Ad IN WA) BIRTHDAY BOOK, Edited by his 


Papi qooreis QU ESTOR. e. Days at Concord, By Mrs. 


Anagnos. 12mo, cloth, § 

IL. ITERACY AND MORMONISAS. By Henry Randall Waite, 
ique paper, 25 cen 

WITHIN THE SHADOWS, “V.I.F.” Series. By Dorothy Hol- 


royd. 12mo, clgth, $1.25. 


now ¢ evorEse 18 WON. = Biographies, Third Series.) 
Bolton, 12mo, cloth, § 
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By 


Liv L THOUG n 
Vinee Porter. Ure eae 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston, 
MY LADY POKAHONTAN, 4 True Relation of Yirsinte. Writ 


by Anas Todkil, Puritan With notes by John Esten 
Cooke, author of “ Virginia,” etc. Exquisitely printed, in antique 


style. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
JOgn MARGRALL. By Allan B, M der. Volume XII. in 
tesmen”’ Series. l6rmo, gilt top, $1.25. 
AN nets ap GARD AND, Poems. By'Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, author 
Woman’s Poems,” etc. 16mo, $1. 


A FARARISE FOTN. Th The ¢ Cradle of the ames PsG.2! at 


F. ren, ST. ioent of eg + oe ll ny With 
vriginal INustrations and Charts. 8vo, §2. 


PET KNIGHT. 2 eae, By Harford Flemning, auth 
4 CARESS and the Sphinx.” #125, 5 oem 


PuoT geray- A novel. pe Marion C. L. Reeves and Emily 


HARRIET MARTIVEACS s pL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Memorials. Crapman. New 
tion. 2 vols., y Ay a 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


. MARJORIE DAW, AND OTHER STORIES. By Thomas 
Balley Aldrich. §1. 


2. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN, By Charlies Dudley Warner. $1. 
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Gc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d &.. New York. 
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HE HAD AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


An English paper gives as an evidence 
of the keen business instinct prevailing 
nowadays the following conversation. 
Scene, the Registrar's office in London. 
Dramatis persone, the Registrar, an ad- 
vertising agent, his bride, clerks, witnesses, 
etc. : 
Registrar— Will you please, sir, repeat 
these words after me: ‘‘I, C—— P—, 
do solemuly declare.” 

Bridegroom—‘‘I, C—— P——, do sol- 
emnly declare.” Did I observe ‘you, sir, 
cutting an advertisement from your news- 
paper when I came in ? 

Registrar—Yes, I sometimes have the 
advertising of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages intrusted to me. Let us, if you 
please, proceed withthe marriage. ‘‘ That 
I know of no lawful impediment.” 

Bridegroom—‘‘ That I know of no law- 
ful impediment——” May I take the op- 
portunity of explaining to you, and others 
who are present, the nature of my busi- 
ness, You will find from these circulars 
that in the matter of any of the advertise- 
ments you mention, you can effect a con- 
siderable saving by placing the order with 
me. 

Registrar—Really, sir, this is most ir- 
regular and improper. I must ask your 
attention for the remainder of the service. 
“Why I, C—— P-——, should not enter 
into matrimony with thee, D—— M——.” 

Bridegroom—‘‘ Why, I, C—— P—. 
should not enter into matrimony with thee, 
D M .”’ Ata commission of five 
per cent., sir, I am prepared to accept the 
smallest order for any paper in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the colonies, India, and 
abroad. (Tableau.) 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

In 1900, a little boy will run to the cor- 
ner grocery witha can in his hand, and 
say : 

“Mah wants a quart of your best elec- 
tricity.” 

“How did your mah like the last ?” the 
grocer will ask. 

“All right.” 

‘‘ That’s Johnson’s; Johnson makes good 
tricity,” the grocer will remark, as he 
turns the little boy on a quart. ‘‘ Wot's 
your mah using it for to-day ?” 

‘*She’s going to wash, and wants it to 
run the washer and wringer.” 

“ There you are, my little man. Look 
out, and don’t spill it.” And the grocer 
will give the little boy a bunch of raisins. 
—([Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 




















A TERRIBLE STATE oF AFFAIRS.— 
Says the Paris ‘‘News:” ‘‘The ‘ Vedo- 
mosti,’an excellent paper, informs us that 
New Yorkers are day and night trembling 
for their lives and property. Somewhere 
in First Street there is a ‘revolutionary- 
cosmopolitan beer-saloon in which red hot 
communistic speeches are delivered as 
frequently as glasses of beer are emptied ; 
and that but for the well-drilled and armed 
militia, which keeps an eye on that terrible 
place, the residents of New York would 
migrate ina body. It is to be hoped that 
the militia will preserve the peace, because 
the New Yorkers would have no place to 
fly to if it be true, asthe ‘ Vedomosti’ says 
that guerrilla war is continually going on 
all over the United States; now laborers 
are crushing their foes,and now capitalists, 
aided by soldiers, are drowning rioters in 
their own blood.” 








Tue ScHoo.-Girt’s DiteEmMa.—The 
following letter published in the Boston 
** Globe ” shows the perplexities of modern 
school children: ‘‘I am in the grammar 
school. My teacher tells me to study at 
home. I can’t study in school. Singing, 
speaking, drawing, scolding, lecturing 
whispering (by those about me), don’t 
leave any time for it. Teacher says I 
mustn’t go out evenings. Doctor says I 
mustn’t study by lamp-light. Fathersays 
the fact Ihave to havea doctor shows 
something is wrong. But how can I take 
exercise and stay: outdoors when I must 
be studying at home? NELLIE G.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Good Books for Reference, 


Just Published. 


WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the 
desk or in the traveling bag. 

THE CONDENSED is not a reprint, but an 
entirely new compilation on a novel and original 
plan, whieh allows more matter in the same space 
with the same type than any other dictionary. It 
is the latest, and its etymologies and definitions are 
thorough and accurate. 

Beside other valuable information the appendix 
contains @ pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
proper names—a feature found in no other abridged 
dictionary. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,00 copies. 








It contains 88 maps and valuable statistics, is | 


bound in flexible cloth, and 1s the most beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever issued from the 
American Press. 

THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among many 
valuable features : 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the tes, Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent 


Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the | 


Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 & 755 Broadway, 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Asctive - 0 Y F | [ 
LAYS 


Beautiful 
Hymns. 
Rich in the Songs that Young People love. 


New York. 


Seer NE iodies. 


HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


ARE USING 


JOYFUL LAYS, 


Price, $30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages sent, Sree on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





COLLEGE SONGS 


Of the American Colleges. 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One is tempted to pronounce this the very best 
collection of songs extant. If not that, certainly 
none better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has 
already compiled three College Song Books, con- 
denses into this the cream of other collections, and 
has brought together something that will be wel- 
come to every household, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or“ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, 
musical. and all sparkling bright. Price but 50 
cents! 





MODERN SINGING METHODS; Their Use 
| and Abuse. 


| By F. Botume. A short but important essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are studying voice cult 
ure. Price, 35 cts. 


Send for Listsof RASTER MUSIC containing 
170 fine Chorals, Anthems, Songs, &c, 





WELS®S’ 3d MASS (65.cts.), and WEL.8’ MASS of 
ST. CECILIA (6 cts.), new works of great merit. 


By Irving Emer- 
PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL, 2y, Irving Emer 
lected Hymns, and about half as many Tunes, all 
appropriate and well fitted for Devotional Exercises 
| in schools. Price 50 cts., $4.80 per dozen. 


Mailed for retail price. 


| 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
| MESSIAH. 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., 

| Oxon. D.D., Ph.D. 

2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 1,700 pp. Cloth, $6.00. By 
} Mail, $6.50. 


‘* The author has accomplished more for 
| his sacred theme than Conybeare and How 
son did for the life of Paul ; more than any 
other man, or all other men put together, for 
| the life of lives ; more than any scholar, lack- 
ing his special training and peculiar fitness, 
could ever have hoped to do for it.”—[Con- 
gregationalist. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


——_ 


‘SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


B WONDROUS LOVE 


| Is the Title of the 


| NEW SINCINC BOOK 


| By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pure 
Devigur.’’ 
THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
| couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
| whose praises they proclaim. 


| THE MUSIC 


} Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 


charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
| words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
| poste prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
{ bright and harmonious music that can be readily 
| taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper and 

handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by 
| mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers wil! mail a single sample copy 


to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HIGH-CLASS ETGHINGS 


Permanent Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully framed, cost $10 each. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 








JUST FROM THE PRESS! - 
gy = BR RY I ey nll 
“? Guildsen, Youths and Adults, 269 paper, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 





HOEMAEHER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
Somethi 


for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 





- Ly 
PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI- 


VERSARIES, ete. Soild by all the leading Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receiptof price. The National School of Blocuticn and 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chostnut Street, Philadelphia. . 


Publication Dep’t, Chas, C, Shoemaker, Manager, 


Pennell, De’ 





Pirates, 


AUTHORS, and 


The following extract from a letter from the well-known Author and ms I: ‘AP B O OKS 
ist Pump Gu.Bert HAMERTON appeared in a recent number of the New York a 


Publishers’ Weekly : . : F ery 
“I saw by the advertisements in American periodicals that a New York an author of your high character, intellectual, humane and C hristian (whose 
irate had got hold of ‘An Intellectual Life.” We sadly need a copyright , inspiring words ** The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ institute has 
w It would be a benefit to all honest men, including American authors, | easier access to sound learning than had either Solomon or Aristotle,”’ I 
who would be spared part of the rivalry produced 7 flooding the States have placed before millions of readers)—that you should seem to take no 
with cheap pirated reprints. Yours very truly, P, G. HAMERTON.’, pleasure in the fact that the best literature of the world has by my efforts 
To which I beg leave to reply as follows : | been placed within the reach of millions to whom it was before unattainable: 
Dear Sir,—The above note evidently refers to me, as 1am the one pub-| that I give to YOU an appreciative audience (far more appreciative than 
lisher who has reprinted the work referred to at a low price. Of course it| you find among your wealthy patrons) among tens of thousands, who with 
warms the blood, a little, of an honest man, to have another honest man call | out my efforts would never have known you. I say readers have rights as 
hima knave. When discussion gets to that point, argument is cut off. I) we] as authors; what they are I will not discuss; I say, simply, let the laws 
will, however, make a few points on my side of the case. a {be changed as authors demand; while Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
First.—I am, and long have been, heartily in favor of giving authors the || amb are free to readers, any “ monopoly ” which living authors can secure 
control of their productions upon their own terms, within the limits of the | yon their own writings will not seriously hurt readers—and, furthermore, 
bounds of common sense—it would hardly be practicable for us to pay copy- | folly in law-making, if foolish changes should be made, would be likely 





right to Homer, and it may be an open question as to when Macaulay’s heirs 
should cease to receive their tax ; there is, of course, some limit ; honest 
“doctors disagree’ as to points of equity, expediency, and the best meth- 
ods of bringing a happy future out of the evil present. 

Second.—The laws of this country (and I believe the same is true of all 
countries) are not as you and other authors desire they should be. Evidently, 
too, it is quite as useless for authors to expect to get what they want with- 
out a CHANGE in the laws, as to hope to reach the result by calling pub- 
lishers bad names. Where is the common sense of characterizing me asa 
“ pirate’ because I multiply (within the bounds of law and of custom since 
the time of Cadmus) copies of your book from the copy I bought and 
paid for, more than in applying the same term to one who reads the book 
aloud toa dozen friends, who consequently do not buy it—or more than apply- | 
ing it to YOU for appropriating the language and thoughts of the patriarch 
Jos in one of your books without giving him any ;ayment—you give 
“ credit,’’ doubtless, to the authors whom you guote, but you give them no 
pay,—I give YOU credit, but no ‘‘ pay’’ beyond the copy I buy, till we are 
able to secure a change in the present unsatisfactory laws. : 

Third. —General Grant once said, ‘‘ The best way to get.rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it;’’ thatis my theory, and I shall continue to practice upon it; 
I expect toaid in securing to you by ‘“‘ enforcement’ of the legitimate conse- 
quences of the present laws, what authors would never get by whining or 
growling. Some people give tomy methods the credit of being, possibly, 
the largest single influence which is working in this country to bring about 
the much desired change in the laws. 

Fourth.—While authors certainly have their “‘ rights,’’ readers have some 
rights also, When I was a boy under fourteen years of age the good litera- 
ture accessible to me was limited, nearly, to Murray's English Reader, and 
Josephus’ Works. I do not pretend to be the reader's especial champion, 
but I DO look at the question of the “intellectual life’ for them from their 





standpoint as well as from that of the author—and it is amazing to me that 


soon to work its own cure, in thisage of the printing press “ 
Finally.—Hamerton's ‘Intellectual Life ’’ ought to sell by the hundred 
thousand—ought to sell a hundred where it has sold one by the methods of 
your approved publishers; when the “good time coming”’ is here, and 
authors can make their own terms with publishers and the public, perhaps 
you wil) give me a little credit and thanks for the LARGER audience you 
will then have because of my present ‘piracy.’’ Respectfully, Jonny B. ALDEN, 


SOME “Pirate” PRIZES? 


In which the book-loving public are joyfully sharing. 100-page dv- 

scriptive Catalogue sent free to any applicant. 

HAMERTON’S “THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE."’ Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents in cloth binding, $2.00 in Russia, gilt edges 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols., 426 illustrations. Re 
duced from $36.00 to @8.O00—cheaper edition, 85.00. 

RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES. Reduced from 
$18 to 83. O0O—in 3 vols., over 700 illustrations. 

IRVING’S WORKS. In six large volumes, price $4.00 — better 
edition than sold three years ago for $25 P 

PRESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from 
$4.50 to $2.00—in our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition 
1 voL, @1.25. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, complete in 5 vols., elegant cloth bind 
ing, price only #3.75. 

SCOTI’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, complete in 12 vols., illustrated, 
only $7.00—printed from same plates as edition sold three years ago 
for $30.00. 

Books by Mail require 20 per cent. extrato prepay. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227, 393 Pearl Street, New Yorks 
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FACT AND RUMOR.; 


President Taylor, of the Mormon Church, lately made 
the following boast in a sermon which we find printed 
in a Mormon paper, one of whose editors is urder indict- 
ment for polygamy, and the other fled to escape arrest : 
“‘ By and by we expect to be as far ahead of them [the 
Gentiles} in science, art, and literature, and everything 
calculated to ennoble and exalt a people and a nation, as 
we are now ahead of them in regard to religious matters. 
But as to their religious matters, you may wrap up the 
whole of them in a thimble and put it In your vest- 
pocket, and hardly know it was there. [Laughter.] 
Any ten-year-old boy of ours who could not meet any of 
their ministers on matters of religion, I should consider 
very ill-informed.” 


At a teadrinking in London the other day, Mr. 
Spurgeon, speaking of his ill health which has so much 
interfered with his work, said, in his usual spirit of fun, 
that he had sometimes thought of giving up, and get- 
ting one of the deacons to take the preaching, knowing 
that he had some remarkable deacons, gifted in speech. 
But he remembered the story of the sexton to whom a 
clergyman said, ‘‘ Would you like to take the preaching 
on a Sunjay morning” ‘The reply was, ‘‘ Well, I 
think I con!d fill your place; but, then, how would you 
get another such sexton ?” So Mr. Spurgeon thought 
he had better keep to the preaching, for he did not know 
how to get another such deacon.—{Exchange, 


The French Academy some time ago offered a prize 
of 40,000 francs for some certain test of death to prevent 
persons from being buried alive. The award has been 
made to a physician who announced that on holding the 
hand of the supposed dead person to a strong light, if 
living a scarlet tinge is seen where the fingers touch, 
showing a continuous circulation of the blood, no scar- 
let being seen if dead: Dr. Max Busch also announces 
that on contracting a muscle by electricity, its tempera- 
ture*will rise and be shown by any small surface ther- 
mometer, if the person is living ; if it does not rise, life 
is extinct. 


Never before, says an English paper, had a Bishop of 
London’s wife such an array of noble, relatives as has 
Mrs. Temple. The story goes that at her wedding, after 
the Bishop had been hobnobbing amid a very cluster of 
strawberry leaves, some one came forward and said : 
‘* Bishop, I don’t think you've been introduced to your 
new cousin, the Duke of .” « What!” quoth Dr. 
Temple, in amazement, as he was being conveyed away, 
‘amore dukes !” Mrs. Temple. is-miegesto the Duke of 
Devonshire, tirst cousin to the Duke of Suthctlend, and 
first consin by marriage to the Dukes of Leimster and 
Argyll. 





Mr. Spurgeon remarks in the “ Sword and Prowel:” 

A gentleman writes from New Zealand Begging our 
nfiuence in finding him a wife, preferably_a widow. 
He says that they need ‘ ship-loads of widows’ out there. 
We do vot fee] that we can enter into the match-trade; 
but, incidentally, it did occur to ws to be a miserable 
circumstance that thousands of good women should be 
starving in this‘country while in many of the colonies 
their price would literally be ‘above rubies.’ ” 


An officer in a Georgia regiment in the**late unpleas- 
antness ” relates that at one time hiscompany was forced 
to murch for several days over the unbroken snow, and 
his eyes became so weak and inflamed that he blackened 
his whole face with soot to counteract the brilliant re- 
flection from the snow. He says that of course it was 
a failure, but he insisted that it was a great relief, and 
in less than a day the whole company presented an un- 
broken line of blackened faces and eyelids. 


A service in the Japanese language was recently held 
in a London church, for the benefit of many Japanese 
now in England. A shortened form of evensong, in- 
cluding the Creed and Lord’s Prayer in the Japanese 
language, was said by the Rev. H. Maundell, of necessity 
no one responding, while ‘“‘The Old Handredth,” 
“ Jesus calls us o'er the tumult,” and ‘‘ Rock of Ages” 
were sung in English and Japanese, translation being 
provided. 


A tiew sect in Russia call themselves Jertsalemftes. 
‘‘ As a distinctive sign they wear on their chest a card 
with a printed dispensation given by the patriarch of 
Jerusalem to all those who come to visit him. The 
members of the society pledge themselves to make at 
least once in their lives a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Their meetings are held at night, in places which are 
lighted up by no other light than that of their faith.” 





Inventing terms for new distinctions in disease may 
be carried too far. A writer speaks of ‘‘ polyphobia,” 
“afraid of everytbing,” and ‘‘ phobophobia,” defined as 
being ‘afraid something is going to happen to frighten 
him” Of this disease there are many victims not recog- 
nized as invalids. Some of them profess to be Chris- 
tians, yet are as timid asif they had no trust in God, 
man, or natural law.—[Christian Advocate. 


At the Japanese village in London, an ingenious con- 
trivance is being made to send out to the soldiers in the 
Soudan. It is in the form of an umbrella, made of 
light bamboo and paper, and will be fastened to the 
shoulders. The weight will scarcely be felt, and the 
wearer will thus enjoy all the comforts of a large um- 
brella without experiencing the inconvenience of holding 
it up, and his hands will be left entirely free to carry 
his rifle or other articles. 





One of the cases reported at the meeting of the Charity 
Organization Society last night was that of a _profes- 
sional beggar, who has two dresses—a begging dress and 
a society dress. Her name appeared in the society 
column as receiving guests during the inauguration, and 
she was found to be living handsomely out of the pro- 
ceeds of alms.”—[ Washington Post. 


The story is told of the Rev. James Patterson, of 
Philadelphia, that he once said in a circle of his brethren 
that he thought ministers ought to be humble and poor, 
like their Master. ‘‘I have often prayed,” said he, 
that I might be kept humble ; I never prayed that I 
might be poor. I could trust Buttonwood Street Church 
Sor that !” 


A Maryland paper vouches for the fact that the follow- 
ing names are actually borne by residents of Cambridge, 
Dorchester County: ‘Julia Jane Augusta Dominica 
Rustis Ro Bo Bustis Jack,” and ‘“‘ John Henry Land 
Runner Run-out‘and-Surveyor Bandana Beaver Dam 
Rendezvous God Bless Busticue.” 


As an example of some of the abuses still allowed in 
the English Church it is stated that the rector of a cer- 
tain London parish has not been seen within the limits 
of the parish within seven years. His income from the 
parish is £11,000 a year, while his duties are delegated to 
a curate at a salary of £175 a year. 





During the great snow-blockades in the West, one 
newspaper printed its edition on wail paper, several used 
brown wrapping paper, and one enterprising editor, not 
to disappoint his subscribers, printed the regular issue on 
a bed sheet, which was passed around from house to 
house. 


A Chicago business man has published-a volume con- 
taining the Lord’s Prayer in 180 different languages. In 
the preparation of the work he was engaged about four 
years. 


A sexton in Winsted, Conn., having been arrested for 
robbing the church contribution boxes, the Lowell 
“Courier” remarks that it could not well be anything 
more than petty larceny. 


The “‘ Alta California ” says that there are over thirty 
Mormon churches in Colorado. In Idaho there are 
over sixty, in Arizoga about seventy. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an ingwiry on any subject to The Chris- 
fian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly az practicable.) 


Will you give me some information on the subject of infant 
baptism? Icannot find anything in the New Testament to war- 
rant it, and would like to know what the belief is founded upon. 
Did not Christ’s death cleanse all mankind from the curse which 
was inherited from our first parents, Adam and Eve, and may we 
not believe that he creates infants without sin? Then why are 
they baptized? Is not baptism a seal of one’s faith and a sign of 
remission of past sins? If a person is baptized in infancy, and 
grows upto lead a very wicked life, perhaps becomes an infidel, 
then through God’s mercy is converted, does it not seem that he 
would need and desire baptism as a sign of the remission of his 
sins, and as a seal of hisfaith? Please tell me when infant bap- 
tism was first practiced? Please tell me why Christians do not 
observe the Lord’s Supper once a year, instead of partaking at 
any time that suits their convenience. Christ’s death did away 
with the observance of the Passover among Christians, and, as I 
understand it, the Lord’s Supper was instituted in its place. 

Rervaio, Refugio Co., Texas, March 3, 1885. L. T.C. 

There is, in our judgment, no adequate evidence that in- 
fants were baptized in the primitive church. The baptism 
of infants, however, was very early introduced, the date of 
the introduction being a matter of historical uncertainty. 
Those who maintain infant baptism do so on one of two 
grounds : either that baptism is a substitute for circumcision, 

and infants were circumcised, or that it is a sign of conse- 
cration or dedication, and that parents have a right to use 
it in a public dedication of their children. If a person com- 
in ; to adult years desires baptism as a means of grace, we see 
no reason why it should not be administered to him. As to 
the Lord’s Supper, the New Testament gives no directions 
either as to the time or the manner of observance, which is 
left entirely a matter of Christian liberty. 


In a recent article in your paper concerning George Eliot, at- 
tention was called to a lack of harmony between her apparent 
religious views and the character of Dinah Morris, the earnest, 
devout Christian, as portrayed in “‘ Adam Bede.’ It has occurred 
to me that in reality George Eliot may not have parted from the 
faith of her early days. The old belief still existed, and in her 
heart of hearts she really felt the doctrines as professed by Dinah 
{ Morris. Do you not think it possible—yes, somewhat reasonable 
j —that her powerful intellect, so ready to grasp and consume any 
, and all theories brought to her notice, may have become so spir- 

itually beclouded by constant association with the views of 
, Strauss (whose work she translated), Comte, Spencer, and her 











affiuity and demi-god, G. Lewes, as to overshadow her earlier 
conception of Christianity upon the basis of the New Testament 
and thereby cause her to appear to the world as an unbeliever or 
agnostic, while really this seeming atheistic belief was but the 
result of a religious eclipse, occasioned by her unusually full an 
complete mental grasp upon the principles as advanced by these 
rationalistic thinkers ? Yours earnestly, J. L. H. 
There are but two psychological explanations of the con- 
trast between George Eliot’s professed philosophical belief 
and the faith she portrays so vividly in Dinah ; one that the 
faith was really hers, and the philosophy was what she 
thought she believed—a sort of intellectua) mash ; the other 
that her philosophy was what she really believed,and the faith 
was an artistic one—a dramatic mash. The former is the 
more charitable, and we thiak the more rational, opinion. 


1. In a late article, “The Spiritual Faith Cure,” I found the 
following sentence: ‘“‘ There is no way by which either (the body or 
the soul) can have health without obeying the laws of health.” 
Pondering upon these health laws of the body and soul, and 
their many analogies, and tryiug to write out, for my own help, 
the most important, it occurred to me that if some of the clear 
thinkers of The Christian Union would do this for its readers i 
might prove helpful to many. 

2. Having received much help from a little book, *‘ The Chris 
tian’s Secret of a Happy Life,” by Hannah Whitall Smith, I wou 
be very glad of the opinion of The Christian Union of the work, 
and also of her book entitled *‘ Bible Readings.” One of my 
most trusted friends is The Christian Union, and to it I am in 
debted for a clear solution of more of life’s troublous problems 
than to any other earthly source. M. A, G. 

BEpFrorp, lowa. 

1. It is not possible to state in a paragraph here the 
health laws of the body and soul. Among the most impor 
tant for the body are good food to supply blood and tissue, 
good exercise to develop the muscular state, good air, 
which is necessary to combustion as wellas to nourishment ; 
bathing, to keep the pores of the skin open, and so facilitate 
carrying off the body’s waste; and rest, especially sleep, 
which is the great restorer of the nervous system. The 
social life of the soul is all embodied inthe one word love, 
and its spiritual laws all grow out of the one exercise of 
faith. 2. There is much valuable help in the writings of 
Hannah Whitehall Smith, but they cannot, in our judgment, 
be followed implicitly, and err perhaps as much on the one 
side as certain classes of orthodox literature of a Puritanica 
or legal type do upon the other. 


Probably you are aware that in the administration of the 
sacrament in the “Catholic Apostolic Church,” the clergyman 
has a long napkin thrown across his left arm. The cup is carried 
and presented by the left hand. As soon as one member has 
partaken of the wine, the minister takes the lower portion of the 
napkin and with ft wipes the edge of the cup where it was in 
contact with the lips. Thisis right, being in accord with modern 
tastes and.customs in good society. 

Years age,'a fellow-member of my church had a small, per- 
sistent sore on his upper lip. I feared it might form a cancer, 
and hence for years sought to avoid partaking wine after him. 
Tt proved at last to be cancer, and was fatal. Now, will you not 
present and advocate this addition to the ceremony? This 
change will bring comfort to myriads of Christians. D. N.C. 

The point raised is not one of ceremony, but of taste and 
judgment. We know of nothing standing in the way of the 
adoption of the custom suggested by any church officers, 
who consider it desirable or “‘ comfortable” to the members 
of their congregation. 


What is your opinion of card-playing as a social game? 


We are not good authority on the subject of card-playing, 
imasmuch as we have never played with them and know 
nothing of the game, except by observation of the effects. 
‘There are some games certainly which depend so wholly 
upon chance as to tend strongly in a gambling direction ; 
some, if we are not mistaken, in which the use of either 
money or counters to represent it is essential. There are 
other games which seem to us intrinsically as innocent as 
anything that has been or can be devised. The chief ob- 
jection to cards is that it has been and still is the gambler’s 
instrument, and it is often a convenience and even a safe- 
guard for a young man, when invited to join a hand, to be 
able to say, “I don’t know the game.” Better than that, 
however, is it to be strong enough to refuse to play with 
doubtful companions or under evi! circumstances. 


Our minister frequently makes this statement from the pulpit : 
‘That it makes no differenee with God whether we are saved 
or not, but it does make a great difference with us.” This asser- 
tion may be true, but whenever it is made, it greatly disturbs my 
faith, love, and peace. Do you think such presentations taleu 
lated to win souls to Him who so loved us? INQUIRER. 

We should regard the expression as decidediv unfortunate ; 
and yet analogous expressions are often used by a father or 
a teacher, saying to his child, ‘‘ Whether you get your les- 
sons or not makes no difference to me, but it is essential to 
your well-being.” 


Will you please tell us in the column of Inquiring Friends what 
the picture of the water-mill is emblematical of? I see it on the 
first page of an almanac just issued, and frequently in other 
positions. 2. What is now the capital of Louisiana? Has there 
been any change in the eapital for several years? If so, where? 
Our geographies have got the matter mixed up. J. H. M. 

Fremont, N. C. 

1. We suppose it is in a general way emblematical of 
manufactures and industry. 2. The capital was changed 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans in 1864. 


MISsJUDGED.—It is, in our judgment, the duty of any min- 
ister to receive and hear the story of any member of his 
church, and give such counsel and guidance as he can, and 
to keep secret the facts communicated to him as sacredly as 
if he were a Roman Catholic priest. The only difference 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant confessional — 
and it is a vast one—should be that the Frotestant confes- 
sional is not obligatory, but is always offered as a privilege, 
never urged as a duty, 
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AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA. 


T may be that you have noticed not a little said of 
late of ‘ atrocities” in Macedonia. The whole 
thing is got up and managed outside of Macedonia. 
Not that things goon as they should in Macedonia ; not 
that the Turk has changed at all—he has not, and does 
notintend todoso. Promises are made very easily, and 
can be renewed at convenience. I have met various 
friends of ours within two months from different parts 
of Macedonia, and have questioned them as to these 
“ atrocity reports,” and one and all of them reply : 
‘* Allis quiet with us: we hear of these matters out 
side of Macedonia. We do not know of such things at 
home.” 

This hue and cry is the work of interested parties out- 
side, having enough to found an appeal upon, and, hav- 
ing once started a cry, to keep it a-going. Of course 
the only way to do away with the Turk’s rule and justice 
is to replace him ; this wil! occur sooner or later, and it 
seems to me that the time is hastening on. Meanwhile 
who will take his place? It is very remarkable how 
full of conceit the Bulgarians now are. They seem to feel 
themselves able to cope with all the world save Russia. 
It may be that this conceit will yet be bumbled. Nat- 
urally, this conceit of theirs does not make our evangel- 
ical work any easier. Still, we see an advance ; 
indeed, within a few days I have seen the fruits of seed 
sown since T came out in 1868 Within a month the 
seventh evangelica] church has been form: d; and there 
are at least two other points where churches may also 
be organized within a year or so ; at both places there 
are new church edifices awaiting pastors, and at one 
there is anew parsonage also, 

Russia is secretly at work, day and night, for the 
realization of her jlans, which she does not so openly 
announce. She wants to get rid of Prince Alexander, 
he having shown himself not s9 willing a tool as is re 
quired. It was fully expected some eighteen months 
since that he would be replaced by a Danish prince, 
a younger brother of the present Empress of Russia. 
The plan was frustrated by Mr. Bankoff, who revealed 
it to the Prince, and who was made Prime Minister. 

Fora few months past the open opposition of Russia to 
usand our work has not been so active ; 7 e., has not been 
so outwardly evident. Large sums of money are being 
sent into Macedonia now from Bulgaria through the 
exarch who resides at Constantinople, for the support 
of the “ cause.’’ Schools are supplied with teachers 
whose salaries are paid; pupils are supported in said 
schools. The rivalry between the Greeks and the Bul 
garians and the Wallachiansin some places isso sctive as 
to result in the actual hiring of pupils to attend their 
schuols. You will see that one result must inevitably be 
the fostering of a spirit of dependence and of self-con 
ceit, of the idea that they are worthy of outside help 
and support. Instead of doing even what they can to 
help themselves, they become beggars, and so a demorali- 
zation is going on. If, now, the help sent into Macedonia 
came from individual sympathizers in Bulgaria it would 
be one thing ; but it does not for the most part, as Iam 
assured, but from Government sources. So, after a 
time, Bulgaria will be ready to foreclose the mortgage 
by taking possession of the region for which she is now 
contributing out of such sympathy. Do not tbink that 
Ihave no sympathy with the oppressed Macedonians. 
But it annoys me to see how Russia makes a cat’s-paw of 
Bulgaria, and to see how the Bulgarians are hood- 
winked. 

Russia does not want the railroad between Con- 
stantinople and Vienna completed until she has one of 
her own which will enable her to meet Austrian influ- 
ence, which she greatly fears. So we see the reason for 
the recent decision of the Bulgarian Assembly not to 
build the railroad through Bulgaria to connect, until the 
railroad bas been completed by Servia on the west, 
and by Turkey on the east, up to the Bulgarian bound- 
ary line. Servia has hers nearly completed. Turkey 
can complete hers in a year or so, and then what ? 

WiiuiaM Epwin Locke. 

SamMoKOVE, Bulgaria, February 20, 1885. 





THE REVIVAL AT KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


IVE of the leading churches at Kalamazoo held 
union (day) services during the Week of Prayer, 
and meetings, each in its own church, evenings. The 
meetings increased in interest from the first day, and at 
once gave promise of the coming blessing. On Wednes- 
day evening conversions began in the Congregational 
church, and have continued steadily from that time until 
now. There has been no week since this year opened 
without conversions in the Congregational church. Our 
next communion, first Sunday next month, will raise the 
number received this year to nearly a hundred—certainly 
eighty or more. Conversions began at nearly the same 
time in the Baptist and North Presbyterian churches, 
I think also in the Methodist church ; and the work goes 
steadily on. 
Meanwhile, before the Week of Prayer, the committee 





of my church had moved in in the matter of securing an 
evangelist, and we invited the co-operation of the other 
churches, which was heartily given, and the movement 
atonce became a union movement. Major Whittle and 
Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan came the secoud week in 
February. When they arrived the work was progress- 
ing in each of the five uniting churches, and was well 
in hand. There had been from 125 to 150 hopeful con- 
versions, in all, before they came. With their coming 
all meetiogs werein union. Although mercury registered 
from ten to twenty-six degrees below during their entire 
stay of three weeks, no evening being above zero, 
there was no house in the city large enough to hold the 
people who threnged to hear the Gospel. As a matter 
of safety it was necessary to resort to the ticket system 
of admission, the tickets being distributed each day by 
a corps of faithful workers who visited the shops and 
factories and homes of the people, placing the tickets 
where they would do the most good. It was estimated 
that during their stay there were 350 additional con- 
versions. Major Whittle invited those who had found 
Christ during his stay to meet him alone, and hand him 
a card with the name and church preferences. These 
cards were given to the pastors of the churches as indi- 
cated, and all adjustments have been made without the 
slightest friction. Each church has received large ac- 
cessions, among them some of the most stable elements 
of society. Among those coming to my church six 
families ure represented by both husband and wife— 
most of them not church-going people before, but all 
of them now earnest in the Christian life. Facts equally 
eucouraging in the other churches might be mentioned 
if I knew the details. Immediately after the departure 
of the evangelists the meetings were continued as before 
their coming in the separate churches, They are still 
in progress, one or two extra meetings being held each 
week, and inquiry meetings following the Sunday even 
ing services. It is a quarter of a century since this 
place has been so moved. The results give the best 
promise of permanency. The converts attend meetings 
appointed for their instruction in large numbers, and 
are moving forward with even step in the religious life. 
CHARLES O. Brown, 
Pastor Congregational Church. 


MINISTERS AND MARRIAGES. 

HE extract which we give from a lecture delivered 
at Yale Divinity School demands attentlon because 
of the subject, which is of great importance, and one 
that at the present time is receiving much attention, and 
also because it is from the pen of the recently appointed 

Minister to England, the Hon. E. J. Phelps 
‘There are a few legal safeguards, where there ought 
to be more, surrounding the ceremony of marriage. A 
marriage license is sometimes required, but lack of it 
does not vitiate the marriage. The penalty for viola 
tion usually falls on the clergyman. The public have a 
right to require that they shall be furnished with certain 
evidences as to every marriage. The law sometimes 
requires publicatioa of banus or of intention. It also 
sometimes requires that the clergyman shall keep a 
record of marriages himself, or deliver it for filing ina 
designated public office. Whatever the requirements 
of the law may be, they should be carefully observed. 
It is also wise for every clergyman to provide himeelf 
with record evidence of every marriages he solemnizes, 
even if the law does not require it. It is often important 
for the vindication of the rigbts of parties concerned, 
and often for the vindication of the minister himself. 
The English law requires that the parties subscribe 
their names to the record of the officiating minister. As 
a matter of prudence this should always be done, even 
though not legally required. Astothe marriages which 
may be celebrated : The parties must be of sufficient 
age—fourteen for the male, twelve for the female, by 
the common law, They must be sane ; they must be 
unmarried, and not related within the prohibited de- 
grees. There must be no compulsion nor fraud. A 
representation that a marriage ceremony was merely a 
forma] engagement was held fraud in Vermont. In 
some States consent of parents is required when parties 
are under a certain age. But when the parties are over 
the required age, or where no such law prevails, the 
minister should proceed with caution in a certain class 
of cases. There is no obiigation of law compelling you 
to perform the ceremony. In every case of a proposed 
marriage that bears the appearance of being secret, or 
with undue haste, the clergymen should beware. A 
secret marriage can rarely bu justified. There is a dis- 
tinction between a secret and a private marriage. Care 
should be taken with hasty marriages and marriages at 
unseasonable hours. Such marriages by the English 
law are guarded against. Every marriage there must 
be solemnized in a church except by special permission. 
Banns must be published ; the ceremony must be before 
twelve o'clock, noon. A proposed private marriage 
may be attended with obvious disparity of age or con- 
dition between the parties. Circumstances may indi- 
cate that something is wrong. Thousands of marriages 


have been celebrated when a word to a foolish or mis- 
guided girl by the minister would have saved her from 
ruin. A clergyman is lacking in the very highest duty 
in regard to that sacred ceremony who does not inform 
himself, so far as he can, regarding the circumstances 
of a proposed private marriage. Want of consent of 
parents in the case of a young girl should always oc 
casion inquiry. Delay and wise counsel may prove 
most salutary.” 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF CHURCHES. 


HE following is the statement of the purpose of the 
American Congress of Churches. The first meeting 
willbe held at Hartford, Conn., beginning May 11, 1885 

The American Congress of Churches has for its object ‘‘ to 
promote Christian union, and to advance the kingdom of 
God, by a free discussion of the great religious, moral, and 
social questions of the time.”’ 

The general management of the Congress is in the hands 
of a Courcil of TWenty-five, in which the various churches 
of America are unofficially represented by clergymen or 
laymen, or both. This Council has no intention of estab- 
lishing a society, or organizing a plan of union, or putting 
forth a creed ; it simply aims, by holding public meetings 
from time to time, to make provision for a full and frank 
discussion of the great questions iu which the Christians of 
America are interested, including those ecclesiastical and 
theological questions upon which Christians differ. The 
Council is a self-perpetuating body, not composed of dele 
gates elected by ecclesiastical organizations, and therefore 
not officially responsible to any church or association. Its 
executive organ is a Committee of Seven, chosen from its 
own members, whose business it is to make arrangements 
for an annual public meeting, and to condnet its various 
sessions in such a manner as to further the interests of our 
common Christianity. 

The composition of the Council, ecclesiastically con- 
sidered, is by no means perfect ; but it at least indicates the 
scope and the spirit of the movement, a movement whichis 
meant to be at once comprehensive and conservative. There 
has been no intention of excluding any church, or of ex 
pressing an opinion in regard to the relative value and ex- 
cellence of any. But it was impossible that every kind of 
American Christians should be represented, however in- 
formally, in a Council of Twenty-five, and equally impossi- 
ble that any strict ratio should be preserved in the repre- 
sentation actually attempted. As the movement to establish 
a Congress took shape in Western Massachusetts, the 
original nucleus of the Council consisted, naturally, of gen- 
tlemen residing in that section. It is hoped, however, that 
the Congress will be accepted as belonging to our whole 
country, as well as to all our churches, and th it its annual 
assemblies will be welcomed everywhere. 

One of the regulations of the Conference is that no topic 
discussed in the Congress, nor any question of doctrine or 
opinion arising out of any discussion, shall ever be sub 
mitted to decision by a vo‘e, at any meeting of the Congress 
or of its Council. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 








NEW ENGLAND, 

—March 26 a large number of people interested in the 
temperance cause met in the Meionaon, Boston, to form an 
organization and lay plans for temperance work in the State. 
The meeting was addressed by the Hon. John B. Finch, 
the Rey. O. P. Gifford, and others prominently connected 
with the cause, A committee of nine was appointed, with 
power to add to its number,to be known as the Massachusetts 
State Prohibitory Committee. It was also voted to organize 
temperance clubs in each of the senatorial districts. The 
following committee was appointed : the Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
of Roxbury ; the Hon. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton; the Rev. 
V. H. Cooper, of Lynn; the Rev. R. H. Eddy, of Melrose; the 
Rev. 8. M. Gracey, of Chelsea; the Rev. J. J. Lewis, of 
South Boston; Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; Mrs. M. O. 
Stevens, of Peabody; and Mrs. M. A. Livermore, of Mel- 
rose. 

—A reunion of Baptists was held at Bath, Me., March 
26. There was speaking by the Rev. G. P. Mathews, of 
Brunswick ; Mrs. L. D. Hill, of Waldoboro’ ; and the Rev. C. 
M. Herring, of Brunswick. 

—Mrs. J. H. Foster, of Chicago, has given #500 for the 
purchase of a Unitarian parsonage in Peterboro’, N. H., of 
which place she was a native. 

—The First Congregational Church of Northwest Harbor, 
Deer Isle, Me., was burned March 22. There was no insur- 
ance. 

—Bellows Falls, Vt., is to have this year the Methodist 
Conference in April, the Congregational Association in June, 
and the Universalist Convention in August. 

~The Associated Charities Association recently formed 
at Lynn, Mass., has the following officers: President, W. F. 
Morgan ; Vice-Presidents, RK. E. Harmon, B. V. French, E. 
H. Johnson, and Mrs. Dr. E. Newhall; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Flint ; Treasurer, John T. Moulton. 

—The new Congregational church at Easton, Mass., was 
dedicated Thursday, March 26. 

—An uvknown benefactor has offered the town of Little- 
ton, Mass., $10,000 for a public library. 

—In the will of Cornelius B. Erwin, of New Britain, Conn., 
there are the following bequests: His residence to the South 
Congregational Church fora parsonage, together with $25,000 
to maintain it, and $12,500 for a new chapel for the 
church. Smaller bequests to the Episcopal and Baptist 
churches, and $5,000 to the New Britain Club. Legacies are 
also left to the churches of Booneville, N. Y., and a fund 





to establish a literary institute there ; also legacies to Mari- 
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etta, Drury, Doane, and other small colleges ; $10,000 to the 
Connecticut Industrial School, and bequests to the American 
Missionary Society, the Home and Baptist missionary socie- 
ties, which are also given residuary interests, together with 
the American College and Educational Society, and several 
Southern colleges. 

—A large number of persons attended a pub‘ic meeting 
held in the Old South Church, Boston, March 22, under the 
auspices of the Citizens’ Law-and-Order League. The Hon. 
Amos A. Lawrence presided, and spoke of the League’s 
work. The Hon. B. B. Johnson, Mayor of Waltham, and 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., also spoke of the 
work of enforcing the law. L. Edwin Dudley, Secretary 
of the League, gave an interesting account of the formation 
and progress of the association and of the obstacles tbat 
they encountered. 

—The new Baptist church at South Norwalk, which was 
dedicated on March 16, is one of the handsomest church 
edifices in this State. 

—The new chancel of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church 
at New Haven, Conn., was consecrated last week. 

—Union services were held in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at New Haven, Conn., to celebrate the centen- 
nial of Methodism, last week. The congregation was com- 
posed of representatives of churches of the denomination in 
the city and vicinity. The Rev. Dr. Goodsell spoke on the 
‘* Methodist Episcopal Church in its Relations to Literature 
and Education,”’ and the Rev. J. O. Peck on the ‘‘ Method- 
ist Episcopal Church as Organized Evangelism ;’’ the Rey. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent on ‘‘ Methodism in its Relation to Doc- 
trine.’’ The addresses will be printed in pamphlet form. 

—The Baptists of Maine held a reunion at Bath, March 25. 

—The parish of the First Congregational Church at North 
Brookfield, Mass., are about to vote on the subject of free 
pews. The committee soliciting subscriptions for church 
expenses havé nearly all the money pledged that is needed. 

—The Episcopal church at Ansonia, Conn., is partially 
finished. Work has been suspended for lack of funds. 

—The missionary steamer, ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ according to 
a cablegram to Boston, arrived at Honolulu, March 15; 
all on board well. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—At St. Peter’s Church, on State Street, near Bond, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Bishop Littlejohn confirmed nineteen persons on 
March 24. On the evening of the same day the Bishop con- 
firmed a large classin the Church of the Redeemer, Fourth 
Avenue and Pacific Street. This class contained men and 
women well advanced in years. The rector, the Rev. 
Charles R. Treat, bas had charge of the parish only about 
a year and a half, but during that time he has established 
himself in the affections of the people. That he is doing a 
good work is evidenced by the class just presented. 

—The Moravian Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has received $5,000 by a bequest of the late Samuel Riegel, 
of Bethlehem. Some friends of other denominations at Bos- 
ton, Mass., interested in the work of saving the heathen Es- 
kirno of Alaska, have quietly sent the sum of $717 to the 
Mission Board of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa., 
to help establish that church’s proposed mission in North- 
ern Alaska. The church in America has itself thus far 
raised over $5,000 for this cause, and will send two mission- 
aries with their wives to the Eskimoearly in April. 

—A reception was given to the Rev. James M. Pullman in 
the parlors of the Church of Our Saviour in New York on 
the evening of March 30. The invitation to Dr. Pullman 
was signed by clergymen of every denomination in New 
York. In losing Dr. Pullman New York will miss a scholar, 
and a citizen of marked public spirit. 

—The Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society, of 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, held its anniversary in the Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on Wednesday, March 25. 
The morning was occupied by devotional exercises and re- 
ports from auxiliary societies. In the afternoon addresses 
were given by Miss Cort on the Condition of the Women of 
Siam, by Mrs. Carpenter on Mission Work in Burmah, by 
Mrs. Dr. Bainbridge on India, by Mrs. James on Home Mis- 
sions, and by Mrs. Quinton on the Work Among the Indians. 
The addresses were most earnest, thrilling appeals for help 
for these heathen women, who must look to the women of 
Christian countries for the knowledge of salvation. The 
entire meeting was characterized by great earnestness and 
thoughtfulness, and a deep interest in mission work, which 
cannot fail to produce rich results in the lives of the large 
audience present. 

—The new synagogue of the Congregation B’nai Jeshurun 
of New York has been completed, and was dedicated last 
week. An address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. G. Gottheil 
on the Divine Presence. This congregation is the second old- 
est in the United States, having been incorporated in 1823, 
The new building is modeled after the synagogue at Toledo, 
Spain. It has a seating capacity for 1,000. 

—The Congregational Association of the New York and 
Brooklyn Churches met last week in Brooklyn to consider 
the advisability of recognizing the Miller Memorial Church, 
on Stuyvesant Avenue, and installing the Rev. Mr. Hager- 
man as pastor. After much discussion the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the matter reported to the Council that 
the church should be recognized as a Congregational church, 
but for the present it was not wise to install Mr. Hagerman. 
This report was adopted. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Hagerman will continue to act as pastor. 

—Soon after the opening of the Newark Episcopal Con- 
ference at Nyack, N. Y., a communication was read from 
the Judiciary Committee reinstating the Rev. J. R. Bris- 
tow, who had been dismissed from the Conference on 
charges of gross immorality. 

—At the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Committee ot Statistics submitted the 
following report, which shows 342 churches and 118 par- 





sonages, the former valued at $3,824,688 and the latter at 
$429,450, were in the Coaference territory. There were dur- 
ing the year 702 deaths and 4,948 baptisms. The Church 
indebtedness at present is $670,223. There are 363 Sunday- 
schools, and libraries numbering 136,079 volumes. The 
amount expended for church improvement was $206,127 ; on 
old church debts, $119,867. The North Philadelphia dis- 
trict has 12,683 members, with parsonages and churches 
valued at $90,050 ; the Northwest district, 12,261 members, 
with ninety-six churches and twenty-eight parsonages, val- 
ued at $119,700; the West district has ninety-seven churches 
and thirty parsonages, valued at $106,500 ; the South, ninety 
churches and thirty parsonages, valued at $113,200. The 
Committees on Education and Temperance reported. The 
Legislature was petitioned to consider the temperance 
question carefully. Constitutional prohibition was advo- 
cated. The reports were approved. 

—A memorial window in honor of the late Bishop Simpson 
has been placed in the Asbury Park Methodist Church, 
Asbury, N. J. 

—The final session of the New Jersey Conference of the 
Methodist Church closed at New Brunswick, N. J., March 
24. During the past year there has been a gain to the con- 
ference of 1,030 probationers and 609 members. It was 
stated that about $40,000 had been raised for the various 
benevolent, missionary, and educational objects during 
the year. The Rev. W. E. Perry was given a supernumer- 
ary relation, with work. The Rev. Dr. Graw was trans- 
ferred ftom the Presiding Eldership of the Camden to the 
Trenton district. 

—There is every indication that the Baptist church at Penn 
Yan, N. Y., will be divided in consequence of the very bitter 
feeling growing out of the present relation of pastor and 
people. The pastor’s opponents accuse him of financial 
inefficiency. The church at present has a debt of $4,000. 

—The fifty-second annual report of the Eastern Dis_ 
pensary of New York City shows that over 22,000 patients 
have been treated inthe institution during the past year. 
Through this organization there has been sanitary visitation 
through the entire eastern section of the city where the dis- 
pensary is located. As aresult of this there has been a 
decided decrease in contagious and zymotic diseases. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Camden, N. J., is 
making a determined, and what will probably prove a suc- 
cessful, attempt to wipe out a church indebtedness of 
$19,000. It was announced in the church last Sunday, that 
if $6,000 could be raised in addition to the $9,000 that had 
been already raised, a gift of $4,000 would be made. The 
church is growing in membership by the earnest work of the 
pastor, the Rev. Marcus A. Bronson. 

—The Undenominational Congregation, crganized by the 
Rey. W. B. Cullis, of Philadelphia, Pa., have hired a hall, 
and will be known as the Ninth Street Tabernacle Congre- 
gation. 

—The Chinese American Union at Philadelphia has opened 
a@ reading-room for the benefit of the Chinese on Walnut 
Street. 

—St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Hoboken, 
N. J., celebrated its semi-centennial last week. <A class of 
thirteen were confirmed. 

—A Home for Friendless Girls, established by Sister Mary 
Frances Ciare, has been opened in Jersey City. 

—The Methodist Episcopal churches and Sunday-schools 
of Philadelphia last Sunday celebrated Missionary Day. 
Special collections were made in various schools, and a 
large amount was realized. The lecture-room of the new 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated, the 
services being conducted by Bishop Warren. 

—In Western New York there is atown of 5,500 inhabit- 
ants, 3,500 of whom are Protestants, having four Protest- 
ant churches whose entire membership is only eighty. 
There are 1,200 children, of whom only 200 are in Sunday- 
schools. Surely Christian union is greatly needed there, 
and the work of the American Sunday-School Union. 


THE WEST. 


—A mission school of 200 members has been organized 
by the First Congregational Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—The purpose of the Reformed Alliance which has been 
organized at Chicago, IIl., is to secure and maintain by ali 
proper measures the observance in the community of good 
order and good morals in the administration of our loca! and 
general government. 

—The parsonage of the Christian Church at Paris, IIl., 
was destroyed by fire last week. 

—The revival services in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Chicago, Ill., continue unabated. Since the be- 
ginning of this revival over 121 people have united with the 
ehurch. 

—A Missionary Conference Convention will be held at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., June 2 ard 3. 

—A church of seven members has been organized at 
Elmer, Mich. 

—The Baptist church at Adrian, Mich., is said to be the 
finest church edifice in the city. The reconstructing and 
enlarging of the church cost over 314,000. 

—Years ago a successful Protestant Episcopal church 
existed at St. Clare, Mich. A quarrel broke out in the 
church, which never was healed, and finally the church 
building was destroyed by fire. Recently a mission has 
been organized, and it is hoped that a strong church will 
again be built up. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
writes us from Arkansas that there has been a number of 
conversions in the Sunday-schoois throughout his district ; 
that in one organized less than a year ago there have been 
forty-eight conversions and a church organized. 

SOUTH. 


—A Sunday-school missionary in Texas writes to the 
Sunday-School Union that in four months he has organized 





eighteen new schools. He speaks especially of the benefit 
derived from the distribution of good literature among the 
children, and says that it will require special effort to keep 
up with the immigrationin this State. Another missionary 
from the same State writes that he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing three schools in sections where denominational 
efforts had entirely failed, but the schools organized on the 
union basis received hearty support. 

—Reports from the First Congregational Church of Bal- 
timore show that during the past fourteen months, which 
is the period during which the Rey. William F. Slocum, Jr., 
has had charge of the congregation, thirty-eight have been 
added to its membership. The church is ina good location, 
and is entirely free of debt. During the past year a novel 
feature has been introduced in the evening service—a series 
of lectures and praise services on hymn-writers and their 
works. At these services only the hymns were sung that 
had been written by the subject of the lecture. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Secretary of the Interior of Mexico has issued a 
circular declaring that the reform laws must be strictly ob- 
served during the coming Holy Week. At this period it is 
the custom in many villages near the City of Mexico and 
in other parts of the republic to have religious processions 
in the streets, priests carrying the host, and the passion of 
Christ often being represented. These spectacles, while im- 
posing to the Indians, are looked upon as objects of amuse- 
ment and ridicule by the educated classes. They are also 
in direct opposition to the reform laws, which prohibit re- 
ligious processions outside of churches. 

—Mr. Shaw, a long-time missionary in Madagascar, says 
of the present religious state of the people, in a book lately 
published in London: ‘ Since 1875 vast strides in moral 
and spiritual progress have been made, and the social con- 
dition of the inhabitants has been vastly improved by the 
settlement of European missionaries amongst them. In all 
these districts superstition has been losing its hold upon the 
people ; polygamy, if not absolutely abolished, bas at any 
rate become very rare; and cleanly, wholesome habits have 
been taking the place of the old filth and discomfort. Divi- 
nation and sorcery are almost unheard of, and the people 
may, as a whole, be said to be all nominally Christian, 
Their houses are no longer the filthy little hovels of oneroom 
only, which was made to answer for every purpose ; their 
churches they have endeavored to make, both in outward 
appearance and in internal oraament, worthy of the wor- 
ship to be conducted in them ; and their clothing is no longer 
the small, greasy piece of matting, or rofia cloth, but in this 
too they have striven to imitate the Europeans. So that on 
Sunday, in oneof the better-built churches, a stranger would 
not only see nothing to offend his taste, but he would find 
as much order and decorum among the well-dressed wor- 
shipers as he wonld find at home.”’ 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Henry A. Freeman, of Oldtown, Me, has accepted a call to 
Bluehill, and will begin his labors there in April. 

—Winthrop B. Hawkes died at Colorado Springs March 2h. 

—Henry Hyde will supply the pulpit of the First Church at 
Holyoke, Mass., for one year. 

—Charles A. Perry, of Michigan, has accepted a call to the 
church at Randolph, N. H. 

—O. H. Hitchcock, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the church at Kewanee, III. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—A. Z. Conrad, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has accepted a call to the Ainslie Street Church at Brooklyn, 
a 

BAPTIST. 

—W. F. Requa, pastor of the church at Pavilion, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to Aurora, Ill. 

—J. H. Nichols, of Pittstield, N. H., has received a call to the 
church at Berwick, Me. 

—W. A. Rupert, of Richmond, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Romeo, Mich. 

—Albert Livermore, pastor of the church at Nashville, Mich., 
has receivec a call to Williamston, Mich. 

—Samuel J. Knapp has accepted a call to the Willis Street 
Church at Paterson, N. J. 

—George C. Baldwin, Jr., has accepted a call to the Firat 
Church at Portland, Me. 

—E. H. Doane closed his connection with the church at Mount 
Desert, Me., April 1. 

—G. A. Chapman, of Nobleboro’, Me., has received a call to 
Fayette. 

—J. W. Dick has declined his call to China, Me. 

—Charles M. Smith, of the Spring Hill Church, Somerville, 
Mass., has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—George B. Stocking, of Aurora, Ill., has accepted a call to 
the church at Peoria, Il. 

—Henry Tarrant, rector of St. Paul's Chureh at Huntington, 
Conn., has received a call to Holy Trinity Church at Highlands, 
mn. z. 

—R. L. Howard, of Bangor, Me., has accepted a call to the Free 
Baptist church at Franconia, N. H. 

—D. I. Quinn, of Contoocook, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
Free-will Baptist church at London, N. H. 

—E.P. Moulton, of the Free-will Baptist church, Rochester, 
N. H., bas resigned. 

—L. N. Philips, pastor of the South Christian Church at Haver- 
hill, Mass., has resigned, and will be succeeded by John A. Gose, 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

—J. W. Chapman, pastor of the Reformed church at Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted a call tothe First Church at Albany, 
N. Y. 

—L. T. Musgrove has accepted a call to the Free Baptist church 
at Springvale, Me. 

—John E. Smith, recently pastor of the Salem Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Wilmington, Del., has received acall tothe New 
Jerusalem Church at Portland, Me. 

—A. W. Aubrey, of the Universalist church, Provincetown, 


| Mass., has resigned, to take effect the last Sunday in May. 
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TONTINE AGAIN. 
A SEARCHING ANALYSIS. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MU- 
TUAL SAYS THAT ITS TENDENCIES ARE IM- 
MORAL, THAT IT IS A PUBLIC EVIL, AND 
THAT TONTINE PROFITS ARE FAMILY LOSSES. 

(New York Tribune.) 

To the Editor ; Sin,—On the 10th of Febru- 
ary last there appeared in the ‘‘ Tribune” 
extracts from my official report upon the 
affairs of the Connecticut Mutual, in which, 
among other things, I tried to set forth dis- 
tinctly the difference between simple life in- 
surance conducted according to its own inher- 
ent principles and solely for its own natural 
and proper results, and the features of Ton- 
tine, Semi-Tontine, etc., which have been 
extensively grafted upon it in late years. 

In the ‘“‘Tribune’’ of March 8 there ap- 
peared interviews with Mr. Beers, of the New 
York Life, and Mr. Alexander, of the Equ.ta- 
able, who introduces also what Mr. Hyde 
has said to his agents ; andon March 11 there 
appears also an interview with Mr. McCurdy, 
of the Mutual Life. These interviews under- 
take to answer the points made, to justify 
Tontine and its kin, and then proceed to 
attack me and the Connecticut Mutual. 

The first, and necessarily the vital point, 
in their defense is as to the question of 
gambling : Is Tontine gambling? Their reply 
is, that Tontine is no more gambling than 
any other insurance transaction is; that 
insurance deals with chances ; so does Ton- 
tine; therefore there is a moral equality 
between them. 

What, then, is the essence of insurance, 
and what is the essence of gambling ? 

DEFINITION OF INSURANCE, 


I own a house which cost money and 
which I cannot afford to lose ; but there is a 
constant chance that it may burn; that 
danger I cannot remove; it is a danger 
which I did not create, for which I am not 
to blame, and which I cannot control nor 
avoid. I can only secure myself against its 
malign effect by getting other men to bear 
the loss when it comes, in consideration of 
my helping to bear their like losses until 
mine comes. That is guarding against loss 
to which I am, in spite of myself, exposed ; 
that is insurance. 

DEFINITION OF GAMBLING, 


Now, on the other hand, I bet my house 
against my neighbor’s house, that a certain 
horse will win a certain race; he bets the 
contrary. Aside from the bet, the race is 
nothing to either of us; whether the horse 
loses or wins it, does not of itself affect 
either of us one particle. So we have taken 
a chance which did not affect either of us, 
by which neither of us stood naturally to 
gain or to lose anytbing, a chance with 
which neither of us had anything to do; and 
upon the event of that chance we have each, 
beedlessly, willfully, exposed ourselves to 
the loss of our houses ; I in the hope that it 
will not fall upon me, but wil fall on him for 
my advantage; he for the like hope as to 
himself. We have created a loss willfully, 
needlessly, where none existed or could have 
existed otherwise, and leave the incidence of 
the loss to be determined by an event in 
which we have no interest and which has {no 
connection with our houses or our titles to 
them ; each hopes he will win what the other 
loses. It is robbery by lot; the lot, the 
horse race, determines which one is to be 
robbed. That is gambling. 

Insurance is protection against inevitable 
loss from without. from a source and a 
power we cannot control or resist ; gambling 
is the willful, deliberate infliction of a wholly 
needless loss ; the incidence of the loss to be 
determined by some chance wholly uncon- 
nected in nature with the loss. 


DEFINITION OF TONTINE INSURANCE. 


What, now, istheessence of Tontine in life 
insurance? My family need my life; if they 
lose it they lose money which they cannot 
afford to lose; they are in daily danger of 
losing it and its money value; this danger 
they cannot help nor avert; I have placed 
them under that danger; I must guard them 
against it to my utmost ability ; the only way 
I can do so adequately and at once is to in- 
sure them against the loss of my life’s money 
value; therefore, I must insure; it is my 
clear, simple, manly duty ; it is equally my 
duty to see that they do not lose that protec- 
tion for any needless, willful cause. I know 
that each year my chance of death will be 
greater and my premium would therefore 
naturally increase. I do not wish to pay a 
premium which will grow yearly higher, too 
high for me to pay if I live; sol will paya 
level premium each year, which will be more 
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than my risk costs for many years, but less 
than it would cost after awhile, and the com- 
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the guilt. But if the balf-Tontines are right | distribution policy” of the Mutual Life ‘‘ can 
and good, why are not the whole ones as|not properly be called a Tontine policy.” 


pany will reserve the excess of premium over | right and twice as good? I have before me Why it cannot properly be called so, he does 
cost in the early years to offset the excess of} an official statement by one of the three} not explain; nor why, if it is not of the na- 


cost over premium in the later ycars, and I 
have never to pay more than a certain 
amount. Now, it may easily happen that by 





companies represented in these interviews, ture of Tontine, he has felt called to engage 
the New York Life, giving one of its Tontine| in a controversy which cannot affect bis 
members ina ten-year class, just coming to a| company if this policy is not Tontine. The 


long illness, loss of means, or loss of occu- | close, the results of tbat ten years’ earnings | Mutual Life’s “‘ five-year distribution policy’? 


pation, I become unable to pay my premium ; 
by just so much my family need the protec- 


of surplus and forfeiture of reserves in his | is a semi-Tontine with only a five-year period ; 
class. They tell him: his share of the win-| that is the only difference, five years instead 


tion of the insurance all the more, for I have| nings from both isa sum just thirty-three | of longer periods: a sort of homeopathic 


the less for them outside of that. 
can’t pay longer. How will my family fare? 
Suppose I had been insured for twenty years 
in the Connecticut Mutual, under its present 
contract, for $10,000, and was forty years of 
age when J began, and had to stop now; my 
policy would be paid-up insurance for $5,220 ; 
Ishould have paid for my twenty years of 
insurance for $10,000 and contributed besides 
to the reserve fund $3,884.60 against my ex- 
pected greater risk in the future; but as I 
can’t pay, the company won’t have that fu- 
ture risk to carry on the $10,000, and there- 
fore has no future use for the $3,834.60 held 
to meet it ; and it converts the $3,834.60, less a 
small surrender charge, into asingle premium 
for paid-up insurance, and my family hasa 
permanent provision of at least $5,220. 

Now, mark this : the #3,834.60 is held by the 
company only as a reserve against my future 
risk, on the expectation that they are to 
carry the risk if I live, and is jast equal 
to the difference between the value of that 
future risk and the value of the future pre- 
miums | may be expected topay. They have 
been fully paid already for the risk for the 
twenty years, and besides have been paid 
$3,834.60 on account of the future risk for 
$10,000, from which they are now relieved by 
my failure to pay further. Obviously, they 
have no further use for that $3,834.60; it wes 
paid in to protect my policy for my family ; 
if it is not to protect my family any further 
at all, it ought to be returned to me or to my 
family ; or, if the company proposes to re- 
tain it, then it ought to be applied, as far as 
it will go, to the original purpose for which 
it was paid, that is, to the protection of my 
family ; and so applied, it will protect them 
permanently to the extent of at least $5,220. 


TONTINE IS GAMBLING, 


Now comes the Tontine Company, and says, 
in effect: ‘‘Never mind the protection of 
your families in case you have to lapse ; don’t 
ask us to give any p:id-up insurance to your 
families for those sums you have paid in, 
over and above the cost of insurance, up to 
the time of lapse; make your families lose 
the protection those sums would buy, and 
let us see who of you can win those sums 
by holding on, say for twenty years, and we 
will hold the stakes.’’ Lassent ; Itake a policy 
for $10,000, age thirty-five, and agree that if 
Ican’t pay for twenty years I will forfeit all 
I pay to the reserve fund, as well as all the 
surplus my premiums earn, to those who can 
pay for twenty years; I pay $263.80 a year, 
say for fifteen years, and then can go no 
further: besides paying for fifteen years’ in- 
surance for $10,000, I should have paid on 
account of the fature risk $2,058.71, which 
would give my family about $4,000 paid-up 
insurance, to say nothing of what the sur- 
plus earned in fifteen years would buy in 
addition. My family has lost that $4,000 
paid-up insurance ; the price of it, $2,058.71, 
has gone into the pool to wait for the final 
winners; I have made my family lose that 
$4,000 ; they need not have lost it; they did 
not stand to lose it by any necessity of the 
case; there was no necessary connection 
between my failure to go on paying for 
$10,000, and their losing $4,000 that was 
already paid for. I have deliberately, will- 
fully, needlessly, in utter wantonness, ex- 
posed my family to that loss, simply in the 
hope that I might personally win what other 
families might be made to lose in a like need- 
less, wanton manner. That is gambling ; 
and that is Tontine; that is the iniquity of 
Tontine ; that is the thing upon which I ask 
the judgment, not of speculators, not of 
men who seek to win money for which they 
render no service, but the judgment of men 
who have families to protect, and are asked 
to put this protection at needless, and there- 
fore at gambling, hazard, for the chance of 
personal profit. 

TONTINE, SEMI-TONTINE, AND “* DISTRIBU- 

TION PLAN’? ALIKE WICKED, 


But these gentlemen say that most of their 
business is now not on the Tontine, but on 
the sem!-Tontine, limited Tontine, and five- 
year distribution policies, by all of which 
not only a part of the reserve, but all of the 
surplus, is forfeited in case of lapse. It is 
not the first time that the diminutive size of 
the issue has been pleaded in extenuation of 


But I| per cent. of his premiums paid—the Con-| Tontine ; that cannot be denied. 


In a circu- 
necticut Mutual has earned a larger surplus | lar issued by the Mutual Life, descriptive of 
in that precise period without Tontine win-| this policy, it says: ‘All the advantages 
nings. The amount stated as his surplus | claimed for what is called ‘ Tontine’ insur- 
ought to buy paid-up insurance for at least | ance are embraced in this policy, without 
$2,000. If they can earn an average of | the offensive speculative and gambling feat- 
thirty-three per cent. surplus for their| ures.” Will Mr. McCardy explain how this 
favored classes, it is easy to see something | policy differs in principle, or otherwise than 
of what half-Tontine means. A man going | in length of time, from other semi or li nited 
in at forty on a twenty-year period, on an Tontines ; or how it can give Tontine advan- 
annual premium life policy for $10,000, tages without Tontire ‘* features’’ ? 

would in, say, fifteen years have paid in There is another point of extreme interest 
$4,695; thirty-three per cent. of which is in connection with this ‘ five-year distribu 

$1,565 surplus already earned by his pre-| tion policy,’’ which must grow out of the 
miums ; which sum ought to give bis family | nature of the policy, but which is not ex_ 
at least $2,800 or $2,900 of paid-up insurance ; | plained anywhere, and that is ‘“‘ the increased 
and this much, at least, his family loses to | risk ’’ spoken of in the same circular. Some 
the pool if he then lapses. Why should they | six years ago, after an unsuccessful attempt 
lose this much? The $1,565 is money he has | tocarry its ‘30 per cent. rebate plan,” the 
paid in and which has been earned over and | Mutual Life made a clean cut of its premiums 
above the cost of his insurance for $10,000, | of about 15 percent. For instance, where at 
which has been fully paid for. The company | age forty they had charged $31.30 per $1,000, 
has no need of the $1,565, in connection with | they cut to $26.61. Six months or so ago, 
$10,000 insurance, for two reasons : first, be- | they put forward this policy, saying in this 
cause it is money paid in or earned, wholly | circular : ‘‘ This is a well-matured plan, set 
in excess both of the cost of his $10,000 and | forth by a management always exceedingly 
of the reserve on it, and having, therefore, | conservative, and unwilling to adopt any 
no necessary connection with it: and,|system not consistent with sound business 
secondly, because the risk for $10,000 haying | management and the safety of the great fund 
ceased, that surplus of $1,565 has not the| heldin trust for the more than one hundred 
remotest connection with that risk; that | thousand policy-holders of the Mutual Life. 
$1,565 becomes at once utterly foreign to}... The privileges and benefits characteriz- 
any legitimate purpose of the company | ing this plan are not granted by any of the 
connected with that risk. The company | existing Life Insurance Companies, yet the 
las not the slightest use for it. And as| premium rate is but a trifle higher than the 
it is money paid in in excess of the cost | standard adopted by all Life Assurance So. 
of and reserve for the $10,000; as it is, | cieties, and made to meet the increased risk.’? 
therefore, money for which the company | And where once they charged $31.30, and for 
can give no service connected with that| the last five years $26.61, they now charge 
$10,000, it ought naturally to be returned to | $32.20, ‘‘ to meet the increased risk,” and have 
him; and, just as naturally, and from the| quietly withdrawn the reduced rates. In 
very necessity of the nature of the case, if| what feature lies ‘‘the increased risk’? 
the company proposes to keep it, it ought to | Some companies are always trying to reduce 
render therefor the service it was organized | the degree of risk. To deliberately adopt a 
to render, to give that which the money was| plan of business which involves such ‘in. 
originally demanded and paid for, to win in- | creased risk’’ as to necessitate an advance 
surance. The moment the policy lapses, the | of over 21 per cent. in premium, is a step of 
surplus and the reserve are on the same| remarkable public and professional interest. 
natural footing; they are no longer neces- | A full disclosure of its nature and propriety, 
sary to the company, for its risk has ceased ;| by those who havetaken it, would be of great 
its only just right to retain them can lie in| value. 

its readiness to give at once all the paid-up| Mr. McCurdy says it is a substantial re- 
insurance they will buy ; to render value for| turn to their former methods. When we 
them. Therefore, neither surplus nor re-| recall the volume and energy and quality 
serve ought to be lost to the man or his| of the arguments and statements by which 
family if his policy lapses ; they need not be| many years ago the Mutual Life and all the 
lost from any necessity or propriety of the| rest of us were moved to abandon the old 











case ; to put them or either of them at the 
hazard of loss on the chance of lapse, is to 
expose them to loss needlessly, deliberately, 
willfully ; and put also at like needless, de- 
liberate hazard the loss to the family of the 
paid-up insurance which the surplus and 
reserve can and ought to pay for, if retained. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest differ- 
ence in their nature between Tontine or 
semi-Tontine, or anything else into which 
the Tontine principle enters. The difference 
is only in size. 

Mr. Alexander speaks of the Tontine prin- 
ciple as ‘‘a judicious penalty for withdraw- 
als ;’’ and ascribes its popularity with the 
people to the alleged fact that ‘‘it meets 
their ideas of justice.” e 


THE ‘‘ PENALTIES”? OF TONTINE. 


But, Mr. Alexander, the ‘‘ penalty’? which 
even semi-Tontine imposes is many times 


greater, on the average, than the injury the | 


company suffers by the withdrawal. We 
know the money value of that injury, very 
nearly at least ; and can easily fix a surrender 
charge which covers it, far less than your 
‘‘penalty.’’ Why, then, should you impose 
or seek to impose a “‘ penalty,’’ smart money, 
exemplary damages? What has your com- 
pany to do with disciplinary measures over 
your insured? Have they taken Tontine for 
the sake of its discipline ? or because of their 
hope of sharing the ‘estimated profits’ 
from the “‘ judicious penalties’’ to come out 
of other men, which your agents carry in 
their pockets? But your ‘‘ penalty” falls 
usually on the family already grievously dis- 
ciplined by the necessity which compelled 
the lapsing of your policy. Is that ‘ judi- 
cious’’ ? 
THE DISTRIBUTION PLAN EXAMINED, 


Mr. McCurdy protests that the “‘ five-year 








ways, we can simply stand in amazement and 
ask what is the true reason. To go back to 
five-year dividend periods we can under- 
stand, under the circumstances; but to go 
back to the forfeiture of surplus practiced 
under the old five-year dividends, is to 
completely ignore the history of the business, 
our present knowledge, the equities that we 
have not only for years admitted, but have 
insisted on and which I trust I have already 
shown. No new principle has been dis- 
covered ; no error of reasoning or of morals 
has been shewn in the principles by which 
we have for now many years dealt with the 
distribution of surplus. They have, without a 
show of a basic principle, gone back to that 
which was abandoned because it was wrong. 

There is one question I would like to ask 
all of these gentlemen ; If, instead of sending 
your agents to the man himself to insure him, 
you sent them to the 

WIFE AND CHILDREN 

whom only the insurance is for, and solicited 
them to take the insurance on his life, what 
would you offer them: a plan by which they 
would lose all or even half of the paid-up in- 
surance their money ought naturally to 
secure to them in case of lapse of the original 
policy? or would you offer them a plan that 
gave, in such case, every dollar’s worth of 
insurance they had paid for? Which view 
of the case would seem most “‘ judicious ”’ 
then ? 

But the probabilities of profit from forfeit- 
ures of reserve and surplus have been so 
laid before people that multitudes of rich men 
who care nothing for insurance, because 
their families do not need it, and who are 
confident of their own ability to pay through 
the Tontine period, have taken these policies 
for very large amounts, $50,000 and $100,000 
—the larger their policies the larger their 
share of the pool—for the ‘investment ;” 
for the speculation. Is that the true func- 
tion of life insurance? Is the welfare of 


widows and orphans best safeguarded in 
Yours truly, 


JacosB L. GREENE. 
HARTFORD, March 21, 1885. 


that way ? 
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A TRIMMER. 

Judge Key, while in Washington, told 
a story of a political trimmer in one of 
the back counties of Tennessee, which 
might find its parallel in a broader field of 
politics. The county where the incident 
occurted was very much agitated over the 
question of a school tax. This trimmer 
was running for some office. He had 
never been known to give a decided 
opinion upon any political issue. One 
night, when he was making a speech, the 
crowd refused to let him talk any longer 
unless he would give his views upon the 
subject. ‘‘Are you for it, or are you 
against it ?” shouted the crowd. The ora- 
tor, pressed for a reply, said : ‘‘You have 
a right to ask for an answer. I have no 
concealments tomake. To youl say in 
all frankness, if it is a good thing I am for 
it, and if it isa bad thing I am ag’in it.”— 
—[Exchange 
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Tre Use or CAMELS rx Ressta.—The 
employment of camels in the Egyptian 
campaigns by the British has attracted 
much comment. The corps thus mounted 
is familiarly known as ‘‘the camelrie.” 
When there seemed danger of an imme. 
diate conflict in Afghanistan, the other day, 
it is said that great numbers of camels 
were bought by the Russians, not because 
they were not well supplied, but to keep 
them out of the hands of the English. The 
number of camels in that country is now 
comparatively few, thousands having per- 
ished in the campaign of 1880. Sir Henry 
Green thus describes the proper way of 
using a camel corps: ‘‘ There is no more 
delicate brute in the world than a camel 
unless it is properly looked after and well 
cared for by a man who understands its 
habits, its temperament, etc.; and hence 
in every camel corps that is raised upon 
proper principles you must have one man 
to drive and another man to fight. The 
driver, a light-weight, carrying a light 
carbine, sits in the front of the camel’s 
hump. Your fighting man, equipped 
complete, sits bebind the hump. When 
necessary the camel kneels down, the sol- 
dier alights, the driver takes his beast to 
the rear, and you have at once an infantry 
force ready to resist or attack without be- 
ing burdened with any sense of responsi- 
bility for the camels, which are left in the 
hands of their drivers, who cons'itute an 
efficient force for their defense. In the 
nondescript corps which bas been career- 
ing across the Bayuda desert, who takes 
charge of the camels when the riders dis- 
mount in order to go into action? It is 
an axiom in all camel corps that if you do 
not take care of your camel you lose him 
—tbat is to say, he will die. But with 
proper care your camel will go through 
almost incredible hardships. In one cam 
paign on the Indian frontier I had 6,000 
camels under me, and did not lose one of 
them. In the Afghan campaign we lost 
60,000—and why ? Because in the former 
case the camels were in charge of men 
who understood them, whereas in Afghan- 
istan the camels were handed over in most 
cares to the tender mercies of those who 
had no more idea of a camel then they had 
of an ostrich.” 





OPENING A Tomp—A _ century ago 
an infidel German countess, dying, or- 
dered that her grave be covered with a 
solid granite slab ; that around it should 
be placed solid blocks of stone, and the 
whole be fastened together by strong iron 
clamps, and thaton the stone be cut these 
words: ‘‘This burial-place, purchased to 
all eternity, must never be opened.” But 
a little seed sprouted under the covering, 
and the tiny shoot fuund its way through 
between two of the slabs, and grew there 
slowly and surely until it burst the clamps 
asunder, and, lifting the immense blocks, 
the structure ere long became a confused 
mass of rock, among which, in verdure 
and beauty, grew the great oak which 
had caused the destruction. Thus truth 
dislodges e:ror ; thus her branches spread 
in splendor above the ruins of the false, 
and thus ‘‘he that exalteth himself shall 
be abased.”—[The Lutheran, 
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Copies have been sold. 


VISTA SEEN BETWEEN COLUMNS. By Claude. 

MANTES LA JOLIE. By Corot, 

WOOD AND LAKE, By Corot. 

THE WAVE. By Courbet. 

RHAIADR CWN, NEAR FESTINIOG. By David Cox. 

PONT-Y-CYSSYLLTE, By David Cox, Etched by F. 
Slocombe. 

THE WOODCUTTERS. By Dameron. Etched by 4. 
Massé. 

BANKS OF THE SEINE. By Daubigny. 

LA VIERGE AU DONATEUR. By Van Eyck, 

LANDSCAPE, WITH HILL AND CLOUD. By T. 
Girtin. Engraved in Mezzotint by S. W. Rey- 
nolds. 

A SPATE IN THE HIGHLANDS. By Peter Graham, 


R.A. 
EVENING PRAYERIN THE SAHARA. By Guillau- 
met, 


STAG AND TREE. Original Etching by Heywood 
Hardy. 

THE SEINE, NEAR THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. By 
Harpignies. Etched by G. Greux. 

WOODLAWN LANDSCAPE. By Hobbema. 

THUN. By Alfred Hunt. Engraved in Line by E. P. 
Brandard. 

LOBSTER FISHERS. Etching by Colin Hunter, A.R.A 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
NOW READY. 


Uniform with “The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE, 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,” ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” &c., &c. 
Columbier &vo, with 50 Illustrations, $35. Large paper Copies, with Proofs of the 
Engravings, $70. 

The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 350 are reserved for 


sale in England). A few Copies are also printed for Presentation. 
The Edition at $35 is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 1,000 are reserved for 


The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number of 


The Large-paper Coples will be numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being | ¢/ 
allotted to the American market. Of those reserved for sale in England, all but about 
Forty Copies have already been subscribed for. sll 
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THE WINDMILL. By J. Linnell. 


THE BEACHED MARGENT OF THE SEA. By H.]' 


Moore. 

THE FARMYARD. By Samuel Palmer. 

FIGURES AND LEAVES. Decorative Design by 
Albert Dtirer. 

BULLS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. By Camille 
Paris. Etched by A. Massé 

VENICE FROM THE SEA. Original Etching by 
Joseph Pennell. 

CULZEAN CASTLE. By G. Reid, R.S.A 

BIRCH TREES. Etching by F. Slocombe. 

CHISELHURST COMMON Original Etching by 
E, P. Brandard. 

THE SILVER STRAND OF LOCH KATRINE. By 
M’Culloch, R.S.A 

ON THE THAMES. Original Etching by Stephen 
Parrish. 

WINDSOR. Original Etching by Alfred Dawson. 

NEAR THE COAST, CAYEUX-SUR-MER. Original 
Etching by Edmond Yon. 

VIRGIN AND CHILD, WITH LANDSCAPE. By 
Titian. 

FISHING BOATS, By Turner. Engraved in Line 
by E. P. Brandard 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. By Turner. 


LANDSCAPE, WITH CATTLE. By Huysmans de/ TOTNES. By Turner. Etched by A. Brunet-De- 
Malines. baines. 
HEIDELBERG. By R. Kent Thomas. 
LE BAS ME UDON, ON THE SEINE. Original etch- 
ing by M. Lalanne. THE MER DE GLACE. By Turner, 
ROUEN. Original etching by M. Lalanne. THE OLD DEVIL’S BRIDGE. By Turner. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST. By Landseer. Etched by || tCERNE. By Turner 
Cc. O. Murray. 


ST. DENIS. By Turner. Engraved in Mezzotint by 
A. Brunet-Debaines 





EXPLANATORY PEN SKETCHES. 


PENDLE HILL AND MOUNT BEUVRAY. By the | SKETCHES ON THE ARROUX. By the Author. * 

Author. SKETCHES AT CHALON AND AUTUN. By the 
TOPOGRAPHY AND EXAGGERATED ART. By the | Author. 

Author, T. Allom, and J, M. W. Turner. | CASTLE URQ UHART AND INVERLOCHY CASTLE. 
CLOUDS ON BEN CRUACHAN AND BEN ANEA. By By G. Reid, R.S.A. 

the Author. | THE HEAD OF LOCH AWE. By the Author. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
STEPHEN’S DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen, 
Volume 2. 8vo, $3.25. 

Only that small part of English history that is covered by the last two centuries, and, 
indeed, not all of that, is in any way foreignto us. All that lies back of that belongs as 
much to us as to our English cousins, and, while our history is not theirs, theirs in very 
great part is ours... . It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that this dictionary 
will find as ready acceptance here as in England. It is quite as necessary to an American 
as to an English library’s completeness.—[New York Commercial Advertiser. 

MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN. His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 vols., large 12mo, $6. 

There is no living writer who excels Mr. Pater in grace of style. He does not indulge in 
passages of sustained eloquence, but every werd he writes is calculated to be the best word 
in that place to have its full signification brought out. Here and there, of course, there are 
passages of exceptional beauty ; but fine as these are, Mr. Pater’s special faculty for verbal 
expression is more noticeable in his occasional use of certain words which, in his mouth, 
so to speak, are like acharm. While he is the most rhythmical of English prose writers, 
his is the music of the viola rather than of the violin. ... It is no joyous evangel that 
Mr. Pater proclaims in these two volumes, albeit it clearly infers the possibility of many 
joyous experiences. Everything that isis evanescent ; the darkness beyond is still darkness 
for us; hence it is that these joys, these exhilarating flashes of insight and moments of 
vivid, pleasurable emotion, are enhanced “ like the glow of summer itself” by the thought 
of .beir brevity. Consciously or unconsciously, there is in all that he has written a strain 
of that partly sad, partly genuinely contentful resignation of the great Aurelius.—[ Athe- 
peum. 


MEMOIRS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 12mo, $2.50. 
A more interesting fragment of autobiography has rarely been given to the world.— 

{Standard. 

PAPERS ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Large 12mo, $2.25. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An inquiry into the Causes which have 
Retarded the General Adoption of Free Trade Since its Introduction into England. 
By the Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.8. New and revised edition. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
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RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
(51 VOLUMES.) 
IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES 
WITH AND WITHOUT PLATES. 
CHEAP EDITIONS AND LIBRARY EDI. 
TIONS 


IN CLOTH AND FINE BINDINGS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK.” 


Circulars and Descriptive Lists mailed gratis. 


= x ric TO 

PEARL OF GOSPEL SONGS. 

For Gospe] Workers, Church and Sunday-Schools. 
By Wil. A. OGDEN and WM. W, BENTLEY. 

CONTAINS 160 PAGES. EVERY TUNE A GEM, 

Has been prepared and selected after long expert- 
ence in practical use of Gospel +, = during the last 
ten years. Do not supply your Church or Sunday 
school before examining this work, Send for sam 
ple Sheets. 

PAPER COVERS, 25c. EACH, $20.00 PER 100 CoPIEs. 

BOARD “oe 80c. “ 25.00 oe “ 





S. T. GORDON & SON, 18 East 14th Street, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avcient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous o Paintings. 
for 4 Salone aaa salanean ot" erty ovo 

‘or cal su ment of over sub- 
ects, Mentton this paper i 


J . 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
338 Washington St., Boston. Mase. 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 
by James G. Blaine. 


Hon. J. 8. Wise of Va. says: 
“Whoever takes it up, no matter 
whether he be Mr. Blaine’s friend 
orenemy, will never put it down 
~. until he has read the whole.” 

_ Agents make from @2090 to 
/ 1000 permonth. Address, 
The Henry Bill Pub. Co., 
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DAILY, our new Spring and Summer 
styles of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ SUITS 
and OVERCOATS, HATS, CAPS, 
SHIRT WAISTS, &c.; MISSES’ and 
CHILDREN’S Cloaks, Dresses, Milli- 
nery, Hosiery, and INFANTS’ CLOTH- 
ING of every description. 


An early selection will secure at 
tractive novelties that cannot be 
duplicated later in the season. 

Those who have been in the habit of selecting 
their children’s goods from the limited assort 
ment usually found in the departments ef dry 
goods and clothing stores will appreciate the 
immense and varied stock we offer, the unusu 
ally low prices, and other advantages of our 
establishment. Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 





To Owners of Fine Surburban Residences 
Architects, 

And Others Interested in Securing the Best, 
WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


Absolutely Pure, In Paste or Liquid Form. 


CES, OLIVES, 
DRABS, GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRONZE, RANGE, 


Oo 
COLONAIS RED, &c., &c. 
These goods are all guaranteed free from Baryte 
Water, ensines or ann other adulteration. = 
Samples and prices given by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ** Automatic,’’ etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs ‘‘ Automatic” or *‘No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
No. 658 Broadway, New York, 








And in all Principal Cities. 
Business Established in 1859, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The war cloud which we spoke of 
two weeks ago, in connection with ma- 
terial interests in our markets, seems to 
have returned with a more ominous 
shadow than before. The complexion of 
affairs between England and Russia to- 
day is threatening. Whether diplomacy 
will bridge the chasm remains to be seen, 
but it is clear that England understands 
Russia's ambition, and intends to thwart 
it whenever it trenches on her implied 
rights or possessions. The war party of 
Russia is in the ascendency now, and she 
has apparently taken steps to carry out 
her cherished wish of control in Asia. 
This she cannot do without war with 
England. 

The long-continued depression in our 
financial and commercial affairs has found 
us so far liquidated that we have nothing 
to fear from any European complications ; 
on the contrary, the supplies that would 
be needed from us in case of war would 
be large, both in quantity and variety. 
And, furthermore, they would be in im- 
mediate demand. ‘The sudden exigency 
(for both Governments, England and 
Russia, are acting under pressure) will 
necessitate prompt preparations in the 
equipment of immense armies, and will 
therefore draw oh this country for its 
whole reserve of provisions, and will in- 
volvean active competition with all war 
material branches of trade. The very 
heavy balance of trade in our favor for 
the past five months has already fortified 
us against further drafts on our gold, for 
England has already absorbed a great 
sum, represented in this favorable bal- 
ance either by the workings of the Ex- 
changes or by return of securities, so that 
the surplus of all kinds of stocks and 
bonds have already come to us from the 
London market. Indeed, so far as secu- 
rides are concerned, the inevitable tend- 
ency with all good investments here 
will be upward, because of the attraction 
our general list will have for the Euro- 
pean capitalist over that of Europe, 
where the feeling will be one of insecu- 
rity. This seems to be the view which, by 
common consent, possesses the minds of 
our financial men and institutions, for the 
war tendency of the past few days has 
given a better tone to our share and bond 
markets. The foreign trade report for 
February, issued by the National Bureau 
of Statistics, exhibits a balance in our 
favor of $12,000,000; this raises the bal- 
ance to $153,000,000 for five months from 
October 1, and yet during that time the 
net balance of gold imports and exports 
is less than $13,000,000 in our favor, and 
the balance of shipments of silver the 
other way is over $5,000,000, making the 
settlement in specie for these five months 
only about $8,000,000, Ordinarily, with 
no silver coinage menacing our finances, 
we should have imported at least $50,000, - 
000 of gold, but the apprehension as to the 
outcome of this silver craze has held 
money in London, and sent securities in- 
stead. This will continue till the cause 
is removed. An organized movement is 
being made by the West Shore Railway 
managers to reorganize the road. They 
propose issuing $25,000,000 of new first- 
mortgage bonds, and to change the pres- 
ent bond issue into preferred stock. They 
must have money, and this is their only 
way of getting it. Itis exceedingly cold 
comfort for the present bondholders, but 
most of these must have long ago antici- 
pated such an outcome. 

The Union and Central Pacific Rail- 


ways are probably perfecting a scheme 
for bringing into their transcontinental 
traffic business the new roads, and are in- 
tending to make such an alliance as will 
protect them all from the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company by means of subsi- 


dizing the latter. 
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other desirable securities. 
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. FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
IN ITS MOST 
FORMIDABLE PRESENTA 

Tanase uaa: = TIONS, THE 
GOUTY DIATHESIS, ETC. 


Dr. Wm, A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-Gen 
eral U. 8. wy (retire ), Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc. 

“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 

System complicated with Bright’s Disease of the 
tdneys, or with a Gouty Diathesia, The results 

hawe been eminently satisfactory.” 


Dr. Austin Flint, in his “ Practice of Medtct 
under the head of Bright’s Disease, says, “ om. 
toms referable to the f ervous System are among 
the most important of those belonging to the tthe 
ical history of the disease 
te he says, “Coma, and Convulsions are the 
most important of the symptoms referable to the 
Nervous System. They occur in a pretty large pro- 
Petal te of cases, and are generally forerunners of a 
e. PA then | ~; Bet bayeees | attests the 
fMficacy water ‘ormidable presen- 
tations of Bright’s Disease. 
‘Water in gone of one dozen haif-gallon bottles, 
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JAMES PYLES 


THe BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING+» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.: 
INGLY ‘md gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


EERAIS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED CORSET ~ 





a Health Memeret a 
EST? Perfect in fit Yor all all ages— ay and Beauty. ta, 
Sold by ming A ie Ask for them, Take no other. 
FERRIS + M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.Y. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





A happy, joyous child. 
hood is assured by the 
use of Ridge’s Food, 
unless the system is 
full of disease inher- 
ited from the parent. 
Even in this condition, 
nothing can be better. 

Db. L. Milliken says: 
“*A niece of mine was 
taken from a con- 
sumptive mother’s 
breast and put upon 
Ridge’s Food exclu- 
sively. The healthful 
growth was remarka- 
ble, and in three 
monthe it was returned to its home a plump, rosy- 
cheeked child.” This was nine years ago ; and the 
child lives. 35c.and up. Sold neha druggists. 














MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth unitedtu * 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 
Triple Cages. Museum, Two Menageries, Elevated 
Stage, Roman Hippodrome, and 
GRE AT ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 
Strange and Savage People from all Lands. Bur- 
mese, Nubians, Afghar s, ‘lodars, Syrians, Zulus, Uj- 
Magyars, Hindoos, Nautch Dancing Girls, Quiche 
People, Guatemalans, Miramba band, Ceylonese, 
Siamese, Cannibals, Buddhist Priests, Singholese, 
Gypsies, and others, surrounding the 
8200,000 Sacred White Elephant. 
Ladies and Children delighted, Sages and Scientists 
amazed, and everybody charmed at the 
1,000 Natural and Unnatural Wonders. 
Giants, Midgets, Dwarfs, Skeletons, Fat People, ete., 
ete. Trained Horses, Ele phants, Dogs, Pontes, Tigers. 
Bears, etc., ete. 100 Marvellous Acts. 300 Performers 
Admission, only 3 cts. Children under nine, 25 cts, 
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CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


ead. @ thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
hich govern the operations of digestion and nu 
trition, and by acareful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles cf 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist eve tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin 
around us, ready to attack wherever there isa waa 
= We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 

ng ourselves well fortified with pure blood, and a 
properly nourished frame.”—[(Civil Service Gazette. 

Made —— with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably wane for invalida aa 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by eae s | everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (C0., Dorchester, Masa 
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BEWARE?’ 
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IMPURE WATER 


Jewett's Patent Filters, 
with filling of prepared 
charcoal, render wate 
clear, pure, and health. 
ful, for drinking and 
cooking purpo: 13. These 
i y) filters have stood the test 

i of one-third of a cen- 
tury, and have a world 
wide reputation as tho 
one only reliable filter 

A 16-page book of testi- 
monials free to all on 
application. 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 


EUFFALO, N. ¥. 


ESFILTERS. 


Stone Filter, 


Simplest, Cheapest, 





GATE CITY 


rem ences ee 
“Pure Water, 


Health, Life.” and BEST. 

* ONLY PERFECT FIL shape) Aad, 
TER."'"—Prof. F. Gray TER CAN B »s 
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THE WORLI ti 

F. M, Fornern, u.D McBRIDE ‘ co., 
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Elegant and Comfortable! Saves Room-Rent / 
Well ventilated ; 
~ Call and see them. 
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OUR OWN MAKB, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
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TONTINE INSURANCE. 

We print elsewhere a letter to the New 
York “ Tribune”’ written by Mr. Jacob L. 
Greene, President of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. This letter, as 
well as another by the same writer, published 
in our issue of February 26, are valuable 
contributions to life insurance literature, as 
both deal with a subject of vital importance 
alike to the insured and the person seeking 
insurance, and we feel sure will be read with 
interest by most of our readers. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CORSETS. 


The annua! sale of corsets in the United 
States is about 10,000,000, of which two 
millions are imported and eight millions are 
manufactured in this country. The largest 
manufacturers of the world are Warner 
Brothers, whose factory is located at 
Bridgeport, Conn., with salesrooms at New 
York and Chicago. The business of this 
firm has been built up entirely within the 
past ten years, and is due largely to the dis- 
covery by them of a stiffener for corsets, 
called Coraline, which they use in place of 
the rigid and brittle whalebone heretofore 
employed. The cloth which this firm cut 
into corsets in a single year, if drawn out in 
a continuous line, would more than reach 
from Boston to Chicago, while the coraline 
which they use in stiffening these corsets 
would extend over half way around the 
earth. 


TO POULTRY FANCIERS. 

Much valuable information about raising 
poultry, pigeons, birds, and dogs, and how 
to make it profitable, can be obtained from 
a handsomely printed and illustrated cata- 
logue of eighty-four pages published by 
Brockner & Evans, 422 West Street, New 
York, which they will mail to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. The illustrations 
show many novelties suitable for the poultry 
@aiser, from the mesh wire-cloth, from one to 
six feet wide, to all styles and sizes of coops, 
from those large enough only for a single 
hen to the elaborate house surrounded by six 
or eight different yards, such as would be 
needed by the professional, all of which are 
so made as to be taken down for packing and 
moving from place to place, to be again 
quickly re-erected. The treatment and care 
of dogs also receives a good deal of attention, 
and numerous illustrations are given of 
various styles of dog-houses and kennels. 
Another section treats of conservatories, 
greenhouses, and articles for the adornment 
of the garden and lawn, such as garden 
seats, vases, etc. It seems too much of a 
book to be called a catalogue, but, as regards 
the subjects of which it treats, is rather a 
compendium of usefal information. 


EASTER CARDS. 


Prang’s Easter cards have made their ap- 
pearance in their usual great variety. It is 
needless to say that so far as the mechanical 
work is concerned they wil! illustrate and 
represent the very best artistic workmanship. 
This firm have spared nothing in the way of 
expense to bring their manufactures up to 
the highest standard. Nor have they lacked 
in artistic ambition; as we had occasion 
to remark concerning the Christmas cards, 
whatever lack of fitness there may be between 
many of these cards and the season of which 
they are to be emblematic is probably due 
more to the artists than to the publishers. 
Prang & Company have been extremely 
generous in their efforts to secure the 
best work. Many of these Easter cards 
are artistic and admirable, but some of them 
seem to us to have very little reference to 
the season or to the truth which they repre- 
sent. Out of so great a variety, however, 
no one can fail to find what he wants. 


PEARLINE. 


We are very cautious in recommending an 
thing to our readers, unless absolutely cer 
that we are on the right side. Practical 
rience proves that James Pyie’s Pearline will 
do all that he claims for it, and, claiming much, 
PEARLINE is the more valuable. We take 
pleasure in advising every one not acquainted 
with this article to get a package at once, and 

ve it a fair trial; for by reducing the toil and 
_ dgery of wash-day and house-cleaning it pro- 
motes health and bappine 38, both so desirabie. 


Pure blood is sheclately necessary in order to 
=e perfect ——. Hood’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
es the blood and strengthens the system, 





Joun’s OPINION OF THE FRANCHISE.—‘'I 
came across a curious argument,’ says a 
writer in the Philadelphia ‘ Telegram,’’ 
“anent woman’s suffrage the other day. Mr. 
Gladstone, though not personally opposed to 
it, does not consider the time ripe yet to legis- 
late upon the subject, and the ladies are none 
the less nettled at this because the Premier is 
now seeking to extend the franchise among 
the'sternersex. ‘ Now,’ said a lady of my ac- 
qguaintance, who could give many an M.P. a 
good start in logic and politics and then beat 
him, ‘There’s my coachman ; he’s to have a 
vote. Now, if I asked him what he thought 
of the Franchise, he would most likely shake 
his bead, and say, ‘‘ Which ’orse is that, 
marm’’’ Letussee.’ John was accordingly 
called, and in he shambled, redolent of 
stable odors. ‘Well, John,’ said his mis- 
tress, ‘what do you think of the Franchise »’ 
John scratched his head, thought for a mo- 
ment or two, and then oracularly remarked * 
‘ Ah, I knows the one you means, marm ; it’s 
that new ’oss Mr. Fansett {a neighbor] ’as 
just bought ; don’t you ’ave nothin’ to do 
with ’im, marm; he’s too leagy and light for 
your single brougham, and I’ve ’eared on the 
quiet that he has a sidebone.’ John was 
dismissed, flattering himself that he had 
created 3 strong impression, which he un- 
doubtedly had, although not in the way he 
imagined. The little lady turned to me with 
an indignant sparkle in her eye, and re- 
marked, ‘ That ignorant creature is to have a 
vote, whileI, who pay rates and taxes, not to 
mention John’s wages, must not have a voice 
in settling the affairs of the nation.’ ”” 








THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, = 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
Tace, color, or previous condition. Whoso- 
ever will may come. 

Rey. M. E. Srrizsy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. JaMEs PowE Lt, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 

H. W. Hunsarp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopwortu, D.D., Dist. Bec., 
* Boston. - 

Rev Onas W SuELTON, Dist. Se-.. Cnicago 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Hoor & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston 
Piymouth Church, Brook!yn; Music Hall. Cincinnati; 
Cherch of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


i» CHURCH ORCANS::::, 


partof the country. We invite attentionto our new 
styles of ames OxGaAns. at from $600 to $1.000 and up- 
wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGAN- 

ISTS, and others are invited to apply to we aH tfor 
all informs “ mn connected with our art. DESC HIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnisved 


saeeeioadl on. Second-hand Organs forsale at _— 


"No. 1 SUIT. 
Terry, $62: 
Plush, $68. 











~The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pewerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
See ct circular and estimate. A Liberal 

iscount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 


1. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel !s of Pure Copper and Tin for Coney 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FOLL 
WARRANTED. ¢ atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
and {> yarekos, Town: 
, s, etc., © Prices cata 
Mosman & Oo.. ta'timore, Md 


Wrst TE TROY. N. ce aus 





Established 1857. 























Are the months to purify the blood, as the body is 
now most susceptible to benefit from medicine. 
Impurities which have accumulated during the cold 
weather, when you have been too much within 
doors, must be expelled, or serious results may fol- 
low. The testimony of thousands, as to the great 
benefit derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, should 
convince everybody that it is the very best blood 
purifier and spring medicine. Take it now. 


Purify the Blood 


“T have been troubled with scrofulous humor and 
sores breaking out all over my body for the last fif- 
teen years. I have taken four bottles uf Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it has entirely cured me. I recom- 
mend it very highly to any one troubled with scrof- 
ula, or any blood disease.” HENRY BiaGs, 1,819 
Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

“T have prescribed Hood’s Sarsapariila as an alter. 
ative and bldod purifier, and for indigestion, with 
the best results.” D. S. Dyson, M.D., Bloomington, 
IL 


Sold by all druggists. $1; 
by C.I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lewell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


March April May 


Your blood may be laden with impurities, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will thoroughly cleanse, enrich, 
and vitalize it. The most severe cases of scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples—in fact all affections 
arising from impure blood—yield to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, It also cures dyspep 
sia, billousness, sick headache, kidney and liver 
complaints, sharpens the appetite, and builds up the 
whole system. 


Sharpen the Appetite 


“Thad no appetive, and felt tired all the time. 
When | had taken half a bottle of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla my appetite was restored, and my stomach felt 
better. I have now taken nearly three bottles, and 
I never was so well in my life.” Mrs, Jessm F 
DOLBEARE, Pascoag, R. I. 

“Tused Hood’s Sarsaparilla last spring, and can 
truly say it helped me very much. To those suffer- 
ing with bilious complaints, nervous prostration, or 
rheumatism, I earnestly recommend it.” Mas. E. 
CARPENTER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





six for $5. Made only | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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lowa and W 


Over 31,000 


Also a full line of BUTT 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equaled by any pt mae” Pan, or Sep 
arator. They carried off the premiums for 
at Per ¢ ont. of & Yield in the great dairy States of 


Their combined product of butter and pratan reaches near] 
hundred pounds of milk. They take the lead in the Cream 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN 


Awarded SIX SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all cgm- 
petitors. IT OPERATES THR EASIEST. 
SEQUENTLY BRINGS MORE BUTTER. 
ALWAYS ON TOP, AVOIDING fu LEAKAGE AND EMPTYING OF CREAM ON THE FLOOR. 


all supplies for Dairies TER Factories. 
apparatus before sending for our illustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


the’ Great: 


in Daily Use!! 


16 Pounds to the 
athering System. 





IT CHURNS MORE THOROUGHLY, AND CON- 
IT 18 THE EASIEST TO CLEAN. THE COVER 13 
WORKERS, BUTTER PRI N TERS, and 
You will regret it if you purchase any 






















SEED Warranted to Crow. 


or order refilled 
to over a million farmers and gardeners in the 
United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. 


ratis. Lbave sold vegetable and Hower and tower 


Mr. ‘Thomas Henshall of 


‘roy, Kansas,writes me: **For 26 years I havedealt with 


you. Ihave lived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
Sas, and no matter what the soil or climate, 


the result 


was always the same, to wit :—religiously honest 
good.”” This is the kind of seed I raise and sell. The 
ubbard and Marblehead Squash, Marblehead 


Corn, Marblehead Cabbages, Ohio Potato, Ee lipse 
I eet, are some of the vegetablesof which | was the original in- 
troducer. A Fair with $500 in premiums, Sce my catalog ue,free to all. 


JAMES J, H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marblehead. Mass 
















9 5 YEARS IN THE 
POULTRY YARD. 


16th Edition, 108 Pages, explain- 

ing the entire business. Gives 

symptoms and best remedies for 

all diseases. A 50-page Illustrated 

Catalogue, All for 25c. in stamps. 
A. M, LANG, 

Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 

















~THEDINGEE & | CONARD Ct co's 


@ BEAUTIFUL EVER-B MING 


ROSES 


Qui grout © ecialty i 
mere tong Bot Plant lea yy 4 


ne eft cam pie is all labeled for 
ple t rd is Pry — 
Sif 12 for S35 35 torS5; 100 for BIS. Aloe 


OTHER VARI 


Address, ‘has. end cheese 
Address ~ ig DINGEE & “CO NA 
Rose G est Grove, est fie 


BA : 

Patent Foot ARNES CoMPLETE 
Outtits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, tu!l 
detail, i.lustr'd catalogue, ‘tree. 
Ww. F.& John Barnes Co. 
Reckford, Ill. 
Address No344 Ruby St. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and res ae age Pe for oy oan te in her 
locality, middle-aged prefe coal 
References exchanged, GAY BROS., ste Po ed Pe 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The *‘ Succes” Hatcher. The ooo and — 
mn the market. How to raise try, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. WT) 
Poultry oanes’ Dog Kennels, &c. ma po | 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden an: 
Lawp. Amy yd of all kinds. ted Catalogue, 
quarto size, 4 pp., containi above information 
and much more, 8 sent on recs o of l5cts. Address 


KNER & EVANS, 
Mfrs. and a olson 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 








WANTED for the MISSOURI 
S 'W ASHER, 


It will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking protitable employment to write 
for Illustrated Circular and 1A, of, 


The “Standard” meson = Nettings. 











n this world. All, of either sex, succeed fro’ 
The broad road 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 








OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


A village character was recently em- 
ployed by a farmer in Scotland to do 
odd jobs on his farm. Now, the man 
was very fond of a dram, and would do 
anything, whether it was right or wrong, 
to gratify his desire. His master, missing 
a large duck from the farm-yard, suspect- 
ed Jamie to be the guilty party ; so, going 
up to where Jamie was standing, he said 
to him: ‘‘ Jamie, what did you do with 
the duck you took last night?” ‘ Me? 
said Jamie. ‘‘I took nae duck.” ‘Oh, 
but you did,” said the farmer, “for I 
heard it quacking underneath your jack- 
et.” ‘*Man,” said Jamie, ‘“‘ you couldna 
hae dune that, for its neck was thrawn,”— 
{Scottish-American Journal. 


CuurcH STEEPLES As LIGHTHOUSES.— 
There have been several uses_to which'church 
steeples have been put besides that of hold- 
ing their bells. Along the coast, says ‘“‘ The 
Quiver,” there can be no doubt that they were 
often used as beacons before the introduction 
of lighthouses. At Happisburg, in Norfolk, 
alofty steeple—alas ! too near the ever grasp- 
ing waves—has had its steps well-nigh worn 
away by the continual traffic to its summit. 
We all know, too, how ‘broad and fierce 
the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane”’ 
when the country became alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the Spanish Armada. Nowadays 
our steeples are made to answer more utili- 
tarian purposes in carrying vanes, weather- 
cocks, and flagstaffs. Although very rarely 
indeed met with in the churches themselves, 
ancient fireplaces are by no means uncom- 
mon in steeples. They are usually on the first 
floor, and have flues going to the top in the 
thickness of the wall. It has never been 
satisfactorily proved for whose use they 
could have been intended. Some have sup- 
posed that such towers as have them must at 
some time or other have been watch-towers ; 
but in remote inland districts it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that recluses dwelt in 
such places. 

With bare walls and narrow loopholes they 
must have been at all times wretched habita- 
tions ; but picture, if youcan, such an abode 
on a windy night. The gloomy surroundings, 
the howl] of the blast, the perpetual whistling 
in the turret staircase, the creaking of the 
tree-tops, a sense of loneliness in all this up- 
roar—can any situation be more conducive 
to madness? But nowadays we mount our 
steeples only to repair the bell gear or to 
hoist the flag. 


WHO WAS BRIGHT ? 


The name of Bright is frequently on the 
tongues of people who know nothing, or 
little, of who ‘ Bright’ was, or the nature of 
the peculiar derangement of vital functions 
with which his name has long been linked. 
Dr. Bright was a famous British surgeon and 
anatomist. He made the kidneys and their 
disorders his special study. He first pointed 
out the nature of the granular degeneration 
of the tissues of the kidneys, and showed the 
demoralization of these organs when in such 
a condition that their secreting powers are 
so impaired that the urea is not sufficiently 
separated fromthe blood. Inthe unpleasant 
condition of the internal economy which is 
known as ‘Bright’s disease,’’ albumen is 
carried off with the watery excretions from 
the bladder. This impoverishes the system 
almost as greatly as would copious and sys- 
tematic bleeding, for the albumen is needed in 
the body, being, in fact, one of the great 
agents in nutrition. Those who labor under 
the disadvantage of * Bright’s disease” are 
liable to grievous congestion and inflamma- 
tion, not only of the kidneys, but of other 
important organs. Coma, convulsions, and 
apoplexy may occur as part of the progress 
oO the disease. Thus it will be seen that the 
malady is not a mere kidney ailment, but 
one involving the decay of the vital forces of 
the body. 

‘Bright’s disease’ is proverbially hard to 
cure, Nay, more than that, it is generally 

ronounced incurable. As soon as the patient 
| oor to show clear evidences of being af- 
flicted with this malady, the doctors give him 
up and tell him to prepare for death. They 
can alleviate his sufferings, and do something 
to temporarily arrest this inevitable decay, 
but beyond this they give him no hope. An 
eminent physician, in a recent address before 
the New Jersey Medical Society, said: ‘‘ The 
modern pbysician,in his multitudinous drugs, 
finds few remedies, . . . Medicine finds 
its highest triumphs in the prevention, not in 
the cure, of disease. . . . Who cures 
rheumatism, or typhoid fever, or chronic 
Bright’s disease? . . . and yet, who re- 
frains from prescribing ?”’ 

Now, we will all agree that prevention is a 

t deal better than cure. But when we 
nd some fellow-mortal actually in the power 
of a terrible disease, ‘‘ Bright’s’’ for instance, 
it is too late to talk of preventive measures. 
Something must be done towards cure, if 
cure be ble. To thousands of anxious 
men and women the vital question to-day is, 
** Can Bright’s disease be cured?” To o' 


means of prevention may have interest, but 
to those on whom the disease has its grip the 
question of cure isa personal matter of life 
or death. All who are thus concerned will be 
greatly interested in the experience of a gen- 
tlemen well known in Philadelphia, who was 
so severely afflicted with ‘‘ Bright’s disease”’ 
that thephysicians gave himup. His present 
condition of heartiness is such as naturally 
to awaken curiosity as to how his recovery 
was effected. 

Mr. George W. Edwards is a well-known 
Philadelphian, now in middle life. His 
father was one of the most public-spirited 
citizens of the Quaker City, who did much to 
improve the place by the erection of a num- 
ber of hotels and other edifices of public 
value and permanent adornment. Mr. 
Edwards, Sr., died about twenty years ago, 
of Bright’s disease, and so did his wife. The 
present Mr. Edwards thus inherited the dis- 
ease from both father and mother, and at an 
early period of his life was under its power 
to such an extent that he became a confirmed 
invalid, with but little hope of recovery. 

The writer, who had himself been threat- 
ened with Bright’s disease, and was anx- 
ious to see a man who bad been brought 
out of it, recently satisfied his curiosity 
by a visit to Mr. Edwards. On being in- 
troduced to that gentleman at his place of 
business, he thought there must be some 
mistake in the person, so hearty and robust 
did Mr. Edwards appear. Bnt Mr. Edwards 
assured him that he was indeed the man, and 
gave the account of his experience much as 
follows : 

‘* Yes, [had Bright’s disease. My father 
and mother died of it; so did two of my 
brothers. It came on me slowly and gradu- 
ally. I passed much albumen, and many 
epithelial casts, which are the surest indica- 
tions of the ravages of thedisease. For three 
years I was so prostrated as to be unable to 
attend to business. I was utterly exhausted. 
Not only was [ unable to walk with comfort, 
but I could scarcely walk at all. I averaged 
hardly an hour’s sleep in twenty-four, and 
even that little was broken and unsatisfact- 
ory. Nearly all the time I suffered with 
severe neuralgic pain in my head, and rheu- 
matic pain in my joints. My digestion was 
miserable. I was nervous and continually 
disturbed. At the St. George’s Hotel, where 
I lived, I found it impossible to take my 
meals at the table, for my nerves were in 
such a state that the rattling of the knives 
and forks distressed me and compelled me to 
leave the dining-room. Thelittle I was able 
to eat was broughttomyroom. 1couldtake 
a little meat, but no vegetables; and I can 
assure you that eating was not a pleasure 


to me. 

‘* Did I take much medical treatment ? Ob, 
yes, but I cannot say that it did me any ap- 

arent good, unless, perhaps, in case of the 
ast physician who attended me. He brought 
me up to a condition in which there was 
something in me for the Compound Oxygen 
to take bold of.” 

‘Compound Oxygen? Did you try that? 
and what did it do for you?” 

‘* Yes, that was what brought me to where 
you see me now. It was this way: I was in 
a very exhausted condition, and my friend, 
Mr. Magan, of Front street, who had been 
made a new man by it, told me that he 
thought there would be some chance for me 
if Iwould try Compound Oxygen. The pros- 
pect did not at first seem very encouraging, 
yet I thought I would made the trial. So 
prostrated was I that walking from the St. 
George Hotel to Starkey & Palen’s office, 
which is not over half a mile, completely used 
me up, and I bad to rest for two hours after 
making the effort. This was my first attempt 
at going out. After this, when I went to the 
office for treatment, I took a cab, fcr the first 
few visits. But the necessity for the cab did 
not last a great while. The Compound Oxy- 
gen did not begin to do its work suddenly, but 
what it did it did well. In about ten days the 
severe pains in my head were greatly re 
lieved, and before many more days they were 
gone. Then I began to gain in strength. 
Gradually the rheumatic pains went away, 
my digestion improved, so that eating was 
not the torment it had been. I soon became 
able to enjoy refreshing sleep, and this added 
to my comfort and gave me new strength. 

‘For two months I[ took the Oxygen Treat- 
ment at Starkey & Palen’s office, daily gain- 
ing. When] first began to take it I was so 
weak that I could not inhale for more than 
ten or fifteen seconds. By steady practice, 
and with increasing strength, I found myself 
able to inhale for nearly a minute at a time. 
1 began in March, 1882, and I finished in May. 
By this time I was so well that I needed no 
more treatment.”’ 

‘* Have you ever had occasion to resort to 
the treatment again ?’’ 

‘*Never but once. Then I thought I felt 
some indications of a return of my old 
trouble. The use of the Compound Oxygen 
for a very short time set me to rights. Now 
I am able to attend to business regularly and 
cheerfully. I live in the country and come 
to town every day. I sleep soundly, take a 
good deal of active exercise, eat pretty much 
everything I want, and my digestion is good. 
What more can I ask for ?”’ 

“You are a firm believer in Compound 
Oxygen, then, Mr. Edwards ?"’ 

‘“Most certainly and thoroughly. After 
what it has done for mel am tree to speak 
well of it, and to recommend it to others as 
@ great vitalizer and restorer.”’ 

uch a case as this one !s surely calculated 
to make people think. Thinking is good ; 
acting is better. In such diseases as 
“Bright’s” there is no time to be lost. If 
you have even the slightest indication of an 
attack send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,109 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, for their treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, and inform yourself 





thoroughly as to its nature and action. It 
will be mailed free, 


BALDNESS. 


If you are troubled with a diseased scalp, 
if your hair is falling out, if it is weak 
and thin, or if you have become bald, 
your hair may be restored to its original 
healthful condition and color by the use 
of Ifall’s Hair Renewer. This efficient 
remedy combines the most desirable qual- 
ities of the best preparations for the 
hair, without the use of any objection- 


uble ingredient. Mrs. Hunsberry, 344 | 


Franklin ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 
severe attack of erysipelas in the head, lost 
her hair so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hall’s Hair Re- 


newer produced a new growth, as soft, | 


brown, «and thick, as in youth. 


HALL’S 


Gray Hairs 


are honorable, when they are associated 
with advanced age, but to be prematurely 
gray is unpleasant, to suv the least. It 
you cannot renew your youth, you may, :t 
least, attain the appearance of ii, by the 
use of Hall’s Hair Renewer. Randoiph 
W. Farley, Nashua, N. H., quite a you 
man, whose hair had become vray, like 
that of avery aged person, applicd Malis 
Hair Renewer, and now his locks are a 
beautiful brown, as in youth. He says 
“The effects, in my case, from the use of 
| Hall’s Hair Renewer are truly marvelous.” 
Mrs. E. Elliett, Gienville. W. Va., says 
“One bottle of Hall's Hair Renews 

| Stored my hair to its youthful color.” 


VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


Hair Renewer 


is not a dye, nor does it contain any coloring matter whatever. It restores the hair to 
its original color by exciting the scalp to a natural, healthful action, and is, also, an 


eflicient remedy in cases of scalp disease. 
writes: ‘* Having, by accident, seen Hall’ 


Walter Burnham, M.D., Lowell, Mass., 


s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer used for 


restoring the hair, where inveterate eruptions had resisted various kinds of treatment, 
I found that not only was the hair restored to its natural beauty, but also the disease 
of the scalp was completely cured. I have since recommended the Renewer, fre- 
quently, in similar cases, and always with the same success.” 


The beauty and vigor of the hair is easily 


maintained by the use of Hall’s Hair Re- | 


newer, Mrs. Susan H. Scott, Stoddard, 
N. H., writes: ‘The Renewer will cer- 
tainly restore gray hair to its original | 
color. [have used it ten years, and it has | 
given perfect satisfaction. It keeps my 
hair in splendid condition.” Mrs. E. M. 


Rittenhouse, Humboldt, Kansas, writes: 
“DT have used Halls Hair Renewer for 
years. It keeps the sealp clean and 
healthy, the hair dark and glossy, and pro- 
duces i new and vigorous growth.” 


| J. B. Dunean, Laredo, Texas, writes: 
“ For a number of years my hair had been 
| growing thinner, until at last [ became 
| quite bald. The use of two bottles ot 


Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
has restored to my head a tine, healthy 
| growth of hair.” If. Errickson, 4 Chest- 
nut st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: 
“When [I commenced the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer, the top of my head was 
perfectly bare. Iam now using my fourth 


bottle, and my head is covered with a nice 
| growth of new hair.” 


Hall’s Hair Renewer, 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S. A. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








|, Mary Anderson writes:’ 
* I am delighted with Pe 
our Coraline Corset. It 
1s perfect in fit and ele- 
. gant in design and work. 
manship. - 











TW aT ET TEES 
FLEXIBLE HIP ss HEALTHsNURSING:= = 
ABDOMINAL: CORALINE * MISSES: 





perfect satisfaction. 








i 


Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BRoTHERS. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. \ 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 


WARNER BROTHERS, ~ nome 4" 


853 BROADWAY, New York, 141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago, 


~T. 
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Wash your baby with it. 


e of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 

al me who can not get it of their 
cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
r & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
aper, 








AT ing 
Mutua! Insurance Company, 


New York, Janvary 2th, 1885. 
Trustees, in Confo 
Company, submit the following Sta=ment @f ite 

affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s. 
January, 1884, to 31st December, 
1384 

Premiums on Policies not marked 


The 








off ist January, 1884 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ... .. $5,405.796 14 
rremiums twarked off from 1st Jan- 

uars, 1884, to 31st December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
wsse paid during the _-— 

same peri od . . $2,109,919 20 
teturas of Pre- ee 

miuns and 

Expenses ..... $787,789 40 
The Company has the following assets, viz : 

‘ Mnited States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stoc ks, and other 

Wise 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estim ated at 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Recelv. ible. 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bank. _ mse 65 

Amount. ‘ $12,938,289 38 


Stix per cent. interest on the gientins cer= 
titicates of profits will be piid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Ta y, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding ne of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to ‘he holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esentativey on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- | 
cates tobe produced at time of payment, and 
cancenec 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1884, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


J.D. s EDMUND W. oo ones, 
Cc a iRLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE tl 
V.H. H. MOORE ROBERT B BISTURS, 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. MARSHA 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM Bick 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOBN ELLIOTT. 

A A RAY JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM STU 318, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
BENJ MIN ‘i. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDING TON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 


HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
Ww rq: I Au iw MACY, 


HA 
SORN DHE WLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-/’resident, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
41.A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY tet, 1885. 
Reserve for re insurance (Fire 
Risks) 


0 FER AI ER $1,928,299 35 
lteserve for re-insurance (In- 
lan 235,394 75 


536 U0 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN L. RIKE 
. DENTON SMITH, 
GEORG E BLISS, 





nea 3 ample for all other 
Capital “paid in in east sine 
Net surplus bon 


. 1,535,221 82 @4,988,501.92 


The two safety funds now amount to 1,200,000.00. 










BRANCH WO) 
tenant 





tiie Sent free--- 





ehomsane| THE POPE MFG -CO-:- 
cuicaco. | 587 WASHINGTON ST. 







BOSTON. MASS. 


~~ 











ORY 


rmity to the Charter of the | 


$3, 958,039 44 | 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner a pieces. .$14 00 
| Fine White French China yr te ts, 100 toed 22 00 
Gold-Band China Tea Sets, 44 7 
Richly oa —— Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... 3 00 
Decorated Chamber 10 pieces, -- 300 
Decorated Dinner Sete 1 colors and hesigna.. 20 OO 
Decorated Parlor and Hanging Lamps, ete 5 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
= B copmestion. Estimates and information fur- 


sare 1-17 Gooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and peed on car or steamer free 
t= charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. 





lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully — ster 


pour 





and endorsed by thousands o thousekeepers. Y 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
b. . WILTBERGER, HER, Prop., 233 N. Second &t., Phil., Pa. 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 





| Next door to The Christian Union Office. 





| ~ WANTS. 








| [Oards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be vnserted in this column for subscribers only, | 
Jor jifteen cents per line.) 





| A 
| 
—— 
Wanted—By an English lady, position as nurse | 
| or traveling companion to one or two young | 
ladies in an American family. Would be willing | 
to assist them in the study of china and oil paint- 
ing. Address Miss Cora Adams, Christian Union 
Office } 


To Guardians.—A lady, who has had many 
| years’ experience in teaching girls, wishes to 

take charge of several young orphans in her own 

home. Thorough education, home comforts, and 
| a mother’s care given. Would also take charge 
of children whose parents wish to travel abroad. 
For references and terms address Post-Office Box 
488, Baltimore, Maryland 


A Bargain—The elegant Memorial Edition of 
Longfellow’s Poems, published by Houghton, 
Mifflln & Co. F. A. Brainard, 59 Greene Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


| FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN, OUR 


| Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


4th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 


NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN’S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


HOSIERY 


OWN IMPORTATION, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


iN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOSTLY 
OUR OWN DESIGNS. 





OUR GENTLEMEN’S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected 
"aba and the button-holes are hand-made, 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirts made to order. Uniaundried, at 99 vents. 
Laundried, at $1.24. $1.49, and $1.99. 
Consult Catalogue or send for instructions about 
self-measurement 
EVERYTHING KEQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 








RENEWABLE 





| ance attainable. 


used solely in settlement of death claims, 


This form of policy is specially adapted to 


Partners an 


as the protection of Life Insurance is obtained at the actual current cost, and does 
| not involve the payment of large deposits for accumulation, as Is necessary under 
| any system of level or uniform premiums. 


stop when you chuose. 





30, $74 00, while 
40, 82 40, “ 

50, 108 40, 
60, 189 20, 


oy age 


ie 


“ 


New York. | 


The Provident Savings has $320 of 


policy-holders, a larger proportion than can be shown by any other Life Insurance 


Company in the country. 


Surplus to ‘mnie over all liabilities, $120,000, 


COMMON SENSE LIFE INSURANCE 


TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


AS OFFERED ONLY BY 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


lis the safest, the most economical, and the most equitable system of life insur- 


The policy contracts give definite insurance for a specified term, to be 
| selected by the applicant, with the right to renew and extend the insurance at the 
|end of each successive term, without medical re-examination or other condition, 
by the payment of Three Dollars per annum on each $1,000 insured, and mort- 
vary premiums equitably adjusted at each age to provide for the mortality actu- 
ally experienced. These mortuary premiums are at once placed in trust to be 


The yearly cost to insure $10,000 in case of death has been- 


and to create a guaranty fund. 
d Creditors, 


You pay as you go, get what you buy, and 


$230 02. 
313 00. 
471 80. 
776 30. 


usual life rate is 


cash assets to each $100 of liability to 





WM. E. STEVENS, 


Secretary. 


~ SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 





Home Office, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 
t# Cail in person, or send for Prospectus, 2! 


Noel) 
ondlable a ‘A 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Now open, a magnificent assortment of 
Fine Cotton Dress Goods in Satteens, 
Sicilliennes, Cram Stripes, Plaid and 
Striped Zephyrs, Bordered Ginghams, 
French Printed Percales, etc. 


roadway As 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





enol) 
onslable we (4. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


300 PIECES HARTFORD BODY 
BRUSSELS, warranted of the best qual- 
ity and full five frame, at $1.00 PER 
YARD. 

150 PIECES MOQUETTES, in supe- 
rior colors, for Parlors, at $1.15 PER 
YARD. 

Buyers who wish to avail themselves 
of these extremely low prices should 
make an early call, as they cannot be 
duplicated. 


Broadoay A oth ét. 





LEADING $ SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHER CAN 


AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
= for Families, Schools, and Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied witn rositaona. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Kindergarten Material, etc 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN Somoce, eenwven,7 East léth St.,.NewYork. 
LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Florence, Italy. 


Home for ladies onan in Europe. Inc, under 
Laws of Mass. Specialties, Music, Art, and Modern 

r4 es. Fac one for travel on the Continent, 
Reduced rates of ocean passage. Address, for circu- 
lar, YLORENCE, n Ranover Street, Worcester, Mass. 





VACHE S COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION WOMEN, 
with a complete College Course, Schools te been 
and Music, Astronomical Observ Laboratory 
Chemistry and Pbysics, Cabinets sof Natural Histo History, 
a Museum of Art, a rei * of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty -three Teachers, and thorough]. 
osevess for its work. Students at present admit 
toa paratory course. Catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 58. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President. 





Principal Wanted to purchase a boys’ boarding 
and day school, It is located in a beautifal and 
healthful place, and is in a prosperous condition. 
WE HAVE SEEN IT, AND KNOW all the appoint- 
ments to be EXCEPTIONALLY first-class. Price, 
$2,500 for furniture and good-will. Terms easy. 
Possession immediately if required. Apply to 
A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place, New York. 








Red Flowering Dogwood 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, NY. 


coin money Collecting Family Pictures to en- 


AGENTS large ; all styles. Pictures guaranteed. Special 








inducements. EMPirg COPYING CO., 381 Canal Street, N.¥« 





